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Preface 


This work collects together my translations of and commentaries on the eight 
tractates of the Corpus Hermeticum which were published separately between 
2013 and 2017. From the fourteen Greek tractates that have been traditionally 
referred to as the Corpus Hermeticum, I chose the eight (the ogdoad) whose 
texts I considered were the most metaphysical and mystical and thus which can 
provide an understanding of what came to be termed hermeticism. 

In the case of the Corpus Hermeticum, the task of translating ancient Greek 
into English is complicated by the terminology used in the text. Words such as 
Aoyoc;, nouc;, nusupa, bgpioupyon, tpwc;, (koc'i ra Aoma), all reguire careful 
consideration if the text is to be understood in relation to the cultural milieu 
existing at the time of its composition; a milieu where a Hellenistic paganism, of 
various types and hues, thrived alongside the still relatively new religion of 
Christianity. 

All too often, such Greek words are translated by an English word which has, 
over centuries, acguired a meaning which is not or which may not be relevant to 
that milieu, resulting in a 'retrospective reinterpretation' of the text. One thinks 
here of (i) 0eoc; translated as god or as God, and of Aoyoc; translated as 'word' 

(or Word) which thus suffuse, or can suffuse, the text with the meanings that 
nearly two thousand years of Christian exegesis have ascribed to those terms; 
of (ii) nouc; translated as either "intellect" or as "mind", neither of which is 
satisfactory especially given what both of those English words have come to 
denote, philosophically and otherwise, in the centuries since the Greek tractates 
were written. In an effort to avoid such retrospective reinterpretation here, and 
the preconceptions thus imposed upon the text, I have sometimes used 
transliterations, sometimes used a relatively obscure English word, and 
sometimes used a new term. 

However, given that the goal of the translator is to provide for the general 
reader an intelligible interpretation of the text, to utilize transliterations for 
every problematic word would fail to accomplish that goal. Which is why the 
translator has to use their judgement and why every translation is 'a fallible 
interpretation of meaning'. 


The methodology of using some transliterations, some relatively obscure 



English words, and some new term or expression (such as noetic sapientia) 
results in a certain technical - an 'esoteric' - vocabulary which requires or may 
require contextual, usually metaphysical, interpretation. Often, the 
interpretation is provided by reference to the matters discussed in the 
particular tractate; sometimes by reference to other tractates; and sometimes 
by considering Ancient Greek, and Greco-Roman, philosophy and mysticism. 
Occasionally, however, the interpretation is to leave some transliteration - such 
as physis, (puoic; - as a basic term of the particular hermetic Weltanschauung 
described in a particular tractate and, as such, as a term which has no 
satisfactory English equivalent, metaphysical or otherwise, and therefore to 
assimilate it into the English language. All of which make these translations 
rather different from other English versions, past and present, with these 
translations hopefully enabling the reader to approach and to appreciate the 
hermetic texts sans preconceptions, modern and otherwise, and thus provide an 
intimation of how such texts might have been understood by those who read 
them, or heard them read, in the milieu of their composition. 


One of the intentions of these translations of mine of various tractates of 
the Corpus Hermeticum is provide an alternative approach to such ancient texts 
and hopefully enable the reader without a knowledge of Greek (and of the 
minutiae of over a century of scholarly analysis of the Greek text) to appreciate 
the texts anew and understand why they have - in the original Greek - been 
regarded as important documents in respect of particular, ancient, 
weltanschauungen that have, over the centuries, proved most influential and 
which can still be of interest to those interested in certain metaphysical 
speculations and certain esoteric matters. 

Why an alternative approach to such ancient texts? Because current, and past 
interpretations - based on using terms such as God, Mind, and Soul - make them 
appear to be proto-Christian or imbued with an early Christian Weltanschauung 
or express certain philosophical and moralistic abstractions. Also, because I 
incline toward the view that such texts, in the matter of cosmogony and 
metaphysics, are more influenced by the classical Greek and the Hellenistic 
ethos than by any other, and thus in many ways are representative of that ethos 
as it was being developed, or as it was known, at the time texts such as those in 
the Corpus Hermeticum were written. An ethos, a cosmogony and a 
metaphysics, exemplified - to give just a few examples - by terms such as 
&pp£i>60r|Auc; (Poemander), by the shapeshifting of Poemander (touto sinwu 
fiAAdyr) tt) idea), by mention of a septenary system (Poemander, Tractate XI), by 
the 'voyages of the psyche' (Tractate XI: 20) and by terms such as Ispoc; Aoyoc; 
(Tractate III) and which term dates back to the time of Hesiod [l]. 

In respect, for example, of the Ispoc; Aoyoc; tractate, my view is that it is the 
story of genesis according to an ancient pagan, and esoteric, Weltanschauung; a 
text in all probability older than the other texts in the Corpus Hermeticum and 
certainly older, as an aural tradition, than the story given in the Biblical 



Genesis; and a text which the author of the Poemandres tractate might well 
have been familiar with, as a reading of both texts indicates. 

As an example of my alternative approach (and perhaps the most 
controversial example) is my interpretation of dyadoc; as honour/nobility 
/honesty, to dya06n as the honourable/the noble/nobility, and thus as embodied 
in noble, trustworthy, honest, individuals, and which interpretation I am inclined 
to view as an expression of both the classical Greek and the Greco-Roman 
(Hellenic) ethos, including the ethos of Greco-Roman mysticism, just as the 
expression ti ecttiu dAgdsia, attributed to a certain Roman, is an expression of 
that ethos; whereas dya0oc; as some disputable 'abstract', impersonal or 
philosophical 'good' does not in my view exemplify that ethos and the milieu in 
which it flourished. Furthermore, given how such a disputable 'abstract', moral, 
good has been generally understood for the last millennia (partly due to the 
influence of Christianity, partly due to post-Renaissance philosophy, and partly 
due to Western jurisprudence) then it seems desirable to avoid using the term 
'good' in translations of such ancient texts - as also elsewhere, in other 
metaphysical tractates of the Hellenic era - since 'good' now has certain 
post-Hellenic connotations which can distance us from what such ancient 
tractates may well have expressed. [ 2 ] 

In respect of the texts, I incline toward the view that they generally represent 
the personal Weltanschauung of their authors germane to their time. That is, 
that rather than being representative of some axiomatical pre-existing 
philosophy or of some religious school of thought, they reproduce the insight 
and the understanding of individuals regarding particular metaphysical matters; 
an insight and an understanding no doubt somewhat redolent of, and influenced 
by, and sometimes perhaps paraphrasing, some such existing philosophies 
and/or some such schools of thought; and an insight which often differs from 
tractate to tractate. 

Regarding my translation, some may well consider the words of 
Diogenes Laertius - Lives of Eminent Philosophers 3.1 (64) - in relation to Plato, 
guite apposite: 

Xpfjxai 6 e 6 nAdTcuu euiote aura) Kai sni tou kockou: ectti 6’ ote Kai 

sni tou pixpou. noAAaKic; 6s Kai Siacpspouaiu ouopaaiu sni tou auTou 

CTgpamopEuou xPh^ai. 

For I have sometimes translated the same Greek word in two different ways in 
order to try and elucidate the meaning of the text [exempli gratia: 
dnspiopiCTTou, as undefinable and unmeasurable] just as I have idiosyncratically 
translated certain Greek words [exempli gratia: dyioc;, as numinous], 
differences and idiosyncrasies I have endeavoured to explain in my commentary. 


The Greek text used is that of A.D. Nock & A-J. Festugiere, Corpus 



Hermeticum , Third Edition, 1972. Occasionally I have followed the reading of 
the MSS or the emendations of others rather than Nock's text with such 
variations noted in my commentary. Text enclosed in angled brackets < > 
indicates a conjectural editorial addition, and <...> indicates a lacuna. 


David Myatt 
2017 

[1] a) eoti Aoyoc; nspi aurou Ipoc; Asyopsyoc;. Book II, Chapter 48, s3. (b) ectti 
Ipoc; nspi auTou Aoyoc; Asyopsuop. Book II, Chapter 62, s2. (c) ectti 6e n£pi 
auTcuu ipoc; Aoyoc; Asyopenoc;. Book II, Chapter 81, s2. 

[2] I have endeavoured to explain such interpretations in various essays, 
including (i) Some Examples Regarding Translation and Questions of 
Interpretation, (ii) Concerning ayaOoc; and vovq in the Corpus Hermeticum ; and 
(iii) Cicero On Summum Bonum. 



IIoi.yidi>6pr)c; 


Pcemandres 
Tractate I 


Introduction 

The Greek text of the tractate often referred to as the Pcemandres/Pymander 
part of the Corpus Hermeticum was first published by Turnebus in Paris in 1554 
and of the origin of the knowledge expounded in the text, the author declares at 
v.2 that 

sipi 6 noipdndpgc; 6 rgc; audsuTiac; nouc; o!6a 6 (3ouAsi Kai auusipi ctoi 
nauraxou 

Which implies - gv. my translation, and notes and commentary on the text - that 
what Pcemandres is about to reveal is an authentic perceiveration, and this 
supernatural being [or archetype] knows what is desired/wanted because, like 
the guardian daemons of classical and Hellenic culture, Poemandres is close by 

What is revealed is a summary of that Weltanschauung that has been termed 
hermetic philosophy; a summary widely regarded as an important hermetic text 
and as dating from the second or the third century CE; and a summary which 
contains many interesting notions and allusions, such as logos, physis/Physis, 
the septenary system, the gospel of John, the feminine character of 
Physis/Nature, the doxology Agios o Theos, and 0eoc; as being both male and 
female in one person - that is, either auSpoyvvoq or (more controversially) 
bisexual. 


o o o 


Translation 

[1] Once, while concentrating on and pondering what is real, my intuitions 
freely flowed, and, my alertness dulled as from an excess of wearisome bodily 
toil or too much eating, it seemed as if a huge being - too large to measure - 



chanced by calling out my name and asking what it was I wanted to see and 
hear about and learn and have knowledge of. 

[2] Who are you, I asked. 

I am Pcemandres, the perceiveration of authority, knowing your desires and 
eachwhere with you. 

[3] I answered that I seek to learn what is real, to apprehend the physis of 
beings, and to have knowledge of theos. That is what I want to hear. 

So he said to me, remember all those things you wanted to learn, for I shall 
instruct you. 

[4] So saying, his form altered whereupon I at once sensed everything; an 
indefmity of inner sight, with everything suffused in phaos - bright and clear - so 
that from this seeing, a desire. But all too soon there came down upon it a 
heavy darkness - stygian, strange - and slithering <as a serpent> until that 
darkness changed in physis: flowing, of an untenable disorder, with smoke as 
from a fire and an indescribable sound followed by some aphonous noise as if 
phaos was calling out. 

[5] And then, from the phaos, a numinous logos came upon that physis with 
pure Fire going forth to the height of that physis; easily and effective and 
efficient. Since Air is agile, it followed the pnuema, up and above Earth and 
Water and as far as Fire, to be as if it were hanging from that, there. 

Earth and Water remained, coagulating together such that <Earth> could not 
be seen apart from Water until they were stirred by the sound of the pneumal 
logos that came down upon them. 

[6] Poemandres asked, had I apprehended the sense of that inner seeing? And I 
said I shall have knowledge of it. 

I am, he said, that phaos; perceiveration, your theos, and prior to the flowing 
physis brought forth from darkness. [And] the phaomal logos, from 
perceiveration, is the child of theos. 

So I said for him to continue. 

Then know that within you - who hears and sees - is logos kyrios, although 
perceiveration is theos the father. They are not separated, one from the other, 
because their union is Life. 

Thank you, I said. 

Then discover phaos and become familiar with it. 



[7] So saying, he stared at me for so long a duration that I shivered because of 
the way he looked. But, as he tilted his head back, I, observing, discovered the 
phaos of unmeasurable forces and an undefinable cosmic order coming- 
into-being. While the fire, embraced by a strong force, was subdued and kept in 
stasis. 

Such I observed and discovered because of those words of Pcemandres. But, 
since I was vexed, he spoke to me again. From your seeing, an awareness of the 
guidditas of semblance; of the primal before the origin without an end. 

This was what Pcemandres said to me, then. 

[8] So I asked from what place, then, the parsements of physis? 

To which he answered, from the deliberations of theos, who, having 
comprehended the logos and having seen the beauty of the cosmic order, 
re-presented it, and so became a cosmic order from their own parsements and 
by the birth of Psyche. 

[9] Theos, the perceiveration, male-and-female, being Life and phaos, whose 
logos brought forth another perceiveration, an artisan, who - theos of Fire and 
pnuema - fashioned seven viziers to surround the perceptible cosmic order in 
spheres and whose administration is described as fate. 

[10] Directly, from the downward parsements, the logos of theos bounded to the 
fine artisements of Physis and joined with the perceiveration of that artisan, for 
it was of the same essence. Thus the descending parsements of Physis were left, 
devoid of logos, to be only substance. 

[11] The perceiveration of that artisan, in combination with logos, surrounded 
the spheres, spinning them around, a twizzling of artisements of some indefinite 
origin and some undeterminable end, finishing where they began. Turning 
around and around as perceiveration decreed, the spheres produced, from 
those descending parsements, beings devoid of logos, for they were not given 
logos, while Air produced what flew, and Water what swam. Divided, one from 
the other, were Earth and Water, as perceiveration had decreed, with Earth 
delivering from within herself beings four-footed and crawling, and animals 
savage and benign. 

[12] Perceiveration, as Life and phaos, father of all, brought forth in his own 
likeness a most beautiful mortal who, being his child, he loved. And theos, who 
loved his own image, begueathed to him all his works of Art. 

[13] Thus, having discovered what that artisan with that father's assistance had 
wrought, he too determined on such artisements, which the father agreed to. 
Ingressing to the artisan's realm, with full authority, he appreciated his 



brother's artisements, and they - loving him - each shared with him their own 
function. 


Having fully learned their essence, and having partaken of their physis, he was 
determined to burst out past the limit of those spheres to discover the one who 
imposed their strength upon the Fire. 

[14] With full authority over the ordered cosmos of humans and of beings 
devoid of logos, he burst through the strength of the spheres to thus reveal to 
those of downward physis the beautiful image of theos. 

When she beheld such unceasing beauty - he who possessed all the vigour of 
the viziers and was the image of theos - she lovingly smiled, for it was as if in 
that Water she had seen the semblance of that mortal's beautiful image and, on 
Earth, his shadow. And as he himself beheld in that Water her image, so similar 
to his own, he desired her and wanted to be with her. 

Then, his want and his vigour realized, and he within that image devoid of 
logos, Physis grasped he whom she loved to entwine herself around him so that, 
as lovers, they were intimately joined together. 

[15] Which is why, distinct among all other beings on Earth, mortals are jumelle; 
deathful of body yet deathless the inner mortal. Yet, although deathless and 
possessing full authority, the human is still subject to wyrd. Hence, although 
over the harmonious structure, when within become the slave. Male-and-female 
since of a male-and-female father, and wakeful since of a wakeful one. <...> 

[16] <...> my perceiveration, for I also love the logos. Then Pcemandres said, 
this is a mysterium esoteric even to this day. For Physis, having intimately 
joined with the human, produced a most wondrous wonder possessed of the 
physis of the harmonious seven I mentioned before, of Fire and pneuma. Physis 
did not tarry, giving birth to seven male-and-female humans with the physis of 
those viziers, and aetherean. 

Pcemandres, I said, a great eagerness has now arrived in me so that I yearn to 
hear more. Do not go away. 

Then, Pcemandres replied, be silent for this primary explanation is not yet 
complete. 

I shall, I said, therefore, be silent. 


[17] To continue, those seven came into being in this way. Earth was muliebral. 
Water was lustful, and Fire maturing. From /Ether, the pnuema, and with Physis 
bringing forth human-shaped bodies. Of Life and phaos, the human came to be 
of psyche and perceiveration; from Life - psyche; from phaos - perceiveration; 
and with everything in the observable cosmic order cyclic until its completion. 



[18] Now listen to the rest of the explanation you asked to hear. When the cycle 
was fulfilled, the connexions between all things were, by the deliberations of 
theos, unfastened. Living beings - all male-and-female then - were, including 
humans, rent asunder thus bringing into being portions that were masculous 
with the others muliebral. Directly, then, theos spoke a numinous logos: 
propagate by propagation and spawn by spawning, all you creations and 
artisements, and let the perceiver have the knowledge of being deathless and of 
Eros as responsible for death. 

[19] Having so spoken, foreknowing - through wyrd and that harmonious 
structure - produced the coagulations and founded the generations with all 
beings spawning according to their kind. And they of self-knowledge attained a 
particular benefit while they who, misled by Eros, love the body, roamed around 
in the dark, to thus, perceptively, be afflicted by death. 

[20] But why, I asked, do the unknowing err so much that they are robbed of 
immortality. 

You seem, he said, not to have understood what you heard, for did I not tell you 
to discover things? 

I said I do recall and am discovering, for which I am obliged. 

Then tell me, if you have discovered, why death is expected for those in death. 

Because originally the body began with that stygian darkness, from whence the 
flowing physis which formed the body within the perceptible cosmic order 
which nourishes death. 

[21] Your apprehension is correct. Yet why, according to the logos of theos, does 
the one of self-discovery progress within themselves? 

To which I replied, phaos and Life formed the father of all beings, from whence 
that human came into being. 

You express yourself well. For phaos and Life are the theos and the father from 
whence the human came into being. Therefore if you learn to be of Life and 
phaos - and that you perchance are of them - then you progress to return to 
Life. Thus spoke Poemandres. 

Can you - who are my perceiveration - therefore tell me how I may progress to 
Life? For does not theos say that the human of perceiveration should have 
self-knowledge? 


[22] And do not all humans posses perceiveration? 



Again you express yourself well. I, perceiveration, attend to those of respectful 
deeds, the honourable, the refined, the compassionate, those aware of the 
numinous; to whom my being is a help so that they soon acguire knowledge of 
the whole and are affectionately gracious toward the father, fondly celebrating 
in song his position. 

Before they hand over their body to its death they loathe the influencing 
impressions, for they know their vigour. That is, I - perceiveration - do not allow 
what the vigour of the body embraces to be achieved. For, as guardian, I close 
the entrance to the bad and the dishonourably vigorful, preventing their 
procrastinations. 

[23] I keep myself distant from the unreasonable, the rotten, the malicious, the 
jealous, the greedy, the bloodthirsty, the hubriatic, instead, giving them up to 
the avenging daemon, who assigns to them the sharpness of fire, who visibly 
assails them, and who eguips them for more lawlessness so that they happen 
upon even more vengeance. For they cannot control their excessive yearnings, 
are always in the darkness - which tests them - and thus increase that fire even 
more. 

[24] You, perceiveration, have instructed me well about all those things I 
saught. But could you tell me how the Anados will occur? 

To which Poemandres replied, first, the dissolution of the physical body allows 
that body to be transformed with the semblance it had disappearing and its now 
non-functioning ethos handed over to the daimon, with the body's perceptions 
returning to their origin, then becoming separated with their purpose, 
transplanted, and with desire and eagerness journeying toward the physis 
devoid of logos. 

[25] Thus does the mortal hasten through the harmonious structure, offering 
up, in the first realm, that vigour which grows and which fades, and - in the 
second one - those dishonourable machinations, no longer functioning. In the 
third, that eagerness which deceives, no longer functioning; in the fourth, the 
arrogance of command, no longer insatiable; in the fifth, profane insolence and 
reckless haste; in the sixth, the bad inclinations occasioned by riches, no longer 
functioning; and in the seventh realm, the lies that lie in wait. 

[26] Thus, stripped of the activities of that structure, they enter into the 
ogdoadic physis, and, with those there, celebrate the father in song for they, 
together, rejoice at this arrival who, now akin to them, hears those forces 
beyond the ogdoadic physis celebrating theos in melodious song. Then, in order, 
they move toward the father to hand themselves over to those forces, and, 
becoming those forces, they become united with theos. For to so become of 
theos is the noble goal of those who seek to acguire knowledge. 


Why, therefore, hesitate? Should it not be that, having received all these things. 



you should become a guide to those who are suitable so that, because of you, 
descendants of mortals may - through theos - escape? 


[27] Having so spoken to me, Poemandres joined with those forces, while I, 
having given thanks to and expressed my gratitude toward the father of all 
beings, went forth strengthened and informed regarding the physis of 
everything and with an insight of great importance. 

So it was that I began to tell mortals about how beautiful knowledge and an 
awareness of the numinous were. You earth-bound mortals, you who have 
embraced intoxicating liguor, sleepfulness, and are unknowing of theos: 
soberize, stop your drunkenness, for you are beguiled by irrational sleepfulness. 

[28] Hearing this, they, with the same purpose, gathered round. And I said, you 
who are earth-bound, why do you embrace death when you have the means to 
partake of immortality? Change your ways, you who have accompanied 
deception and who have kinship with the unknowing ones. Leave the dark 
phaos, partake of immortality, move away from your destruction. 

[29] Then some of them, having ridiculed, went away, embracing as they did the 
way of death; although some others, desirous of being informed, threw 
themselves down at my feet. I asked them to stand, and thus became a guide to 
those of my kind, informing them of the logoi - of the way and the means of 
rescue - and engendered in them the logoi of sapientia, with the celestial elixir 
to nurture them. 

And with the arrival of evening with the rays of Helios beginning to completely 
wane, I bid they express their gratitude to theos, after which - with that 
expression of gratitude completed - they each retired to their own bed. 

[30] Commemorating within myself the noble service of Poemandres - replete 
with what I had desired -1 was most pleased, for the sleep of the body 
engendered temperance of psyche, the closing of the eyes a genuine insight, 
with my silence pregnant with the noble, and the expression of the logos 
breeding nobility. 

Such is what transpired for me, received from perceiveration - that is, 
Poemandres; for it was by being theos-inspired that I came upon this revealing. 
Therefore, from my psyche and with all my strength, I offer benedictions to 
theos, the father. 

[31] 


Agios o Theos, father of all beings. 

Agios o Theos, whose purpose is accomplished by his own arts. 
Agios o Theos, whose disposition is to be recognized and who is 
recognized by his own. 



Agios es, you who by logos form all being. 

Agios es, you who engender all physis as eikon. 

Agios es, you whom the Physis did not morph. 

Agios es, you who are mightier than all artifice. 

Agios es, you who surpass all excellence. 

Agios es, you who transcend all praise. 

You - ineffable, inexpressible, to whom silence gives voice - receive these 
respectful wordful offerings from a psyche and a heart that reach out to you. 

[32] I ask of you to grant that I am not foiled in acguiring knowledge germane 
to our essence; to invigorate me, so that - by that favour -1 may bring 
illumination to the unknowing who, kindred of my kind, are your children. 

Such I testify and believe; to advance to Life and phaos. For you, father, a 
benediction. Your mortal's purpose is to share in your numinosity, for which you 
have provided every means. 


o o o 


Notes and Commentary on the Text 

The numbers refer to the sections of the Greek text, 1-32. 

1 . 


what is real. Regarding toou outwu cf. Plato, Republic, Book 7 (532c) - npoc; 6t 
toc tv ubacri (pauxanpaTa 0sia Kai cnciag xaiu ouxcuu aAA’ ouk sibobAoou ctkiocc; 6i’ 
sxspou toioutou cpcoxoc; tbc; npoc; rjAion Kpiusiu anocrKia^opsuac; - where the 
cpauxanpa (the appearance) of some-thing natural (god-given), such as the ctkioc 
(image) that is reflected by water, is stated to be real, and contrasted with what 
is not considered to be real (what is an unsubstantial image) such as that cast 
by a fire rather than by the Sun. 

intuition. For bianoiac;. As with vovq (see 2. below) a term which deserves some 
scrutiny. Conventionally, it is translated as 'thought', or 'thinking', as if in 
reference to some sort of idealized faculty we human beings are said to possess 
and which faculty deals with ideations and their collocations and is considered 
as necessary to, or the foundation of, understanding and reason. 

More accurately, in a classical context, hiavoiaq is (i) 'intelligence' (or intuition) 
in the sense of understanding some-thing or someone (i.e. in being able to 
perceive some-thing correctly or to correctly understand - to know - a person), 
or (ii) 'intention'. 


I have opted for 'intuition' as suggesting, and as manifesting, insight, often from 



contemplation, as the etymology, from the Latin intueri, suggests. For the 
English word 'thought' now conveys modern meanings which, in my view, are 
not relevant here. And an 'intuition' that is related to, but somewhat different 
from, the perceiveration that is vovq. 


Alertness. ai<T0r|CTic;. Alertness here in the sense that the normal, alert, 
awareness of the physical senses is dulled by interior intuition, insight, or 
revelation. An appropriate alternative translation would thus be awareness, as 
in awareness of one's surroundings. 

Huge. un£pp£Y£0r) - gv Plutarch Romulus, 16.5 £ni arpocTonsSou Spun £T£p£n 
un£pp£Y£0g - chopped down a huge tree there in that encampment. 

Huge, and too large to measure by ordinary means. I do not see any need to 
exaggerate what is implied, as some other translations do. 

Have knowledge of. In the tractate, ynwnai is related to noup and Sianoiap as 
an expression of what is perceived, or one is aware of. Here, of what one 
discerns in the sense of distinguishing some-thing from something else and thus 
'knowing' of and about that thing. 

2 . 

Pcemandres. noipdi>6pr)p. The older interpretation of 'shepherd of men' is 
unacceptable because speculative; the speculation being that it derives from 
noipfju, which has a variety of meanings other than shepherd, for example, 
chief, and owner. 

A more recent etymology involves some ancient Egyptian term associated with 
the god Re. However, this etymology, first proposed by Francis Griffith in the 
1920's [gv. W. Scott and A. S. Ferguson: Hermetica: the ancient Greek and Latin 
writings which contain religious or philosophical teachings ascribed to Hermes 
Trismegistus. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1924-1936] was based on a linguistic 
and stylistic analysis of Coptic sources dating well over a millennia after the god 
Re was worshipped in ancient Egypt. 

Also, the book From Poimandres to Jacob Bohme: Hermetism, Gnosis and the 
Christian Tradition, edited by Roelof van den Broek and published in 2000 
(Bibliotheca Philosophica Hermetica) which mentions this etymology by 
Griffiths and which is often cited as confirming this etymology, does not provide 
further context in the form of extant Egyptian hieroglyphic inscriptions or 
references to papyrus fragments from long before the Coptic period, but instead 
makes various conjectures, as for example in respect of an alternative Coptic 
form of the genitive n-re, and relies on other linguistic/stylistic analysis of much 
later texts. 


Until a link can be established to such primary Egyptian sources, or to reliable 



sources much earlier than such Coptic texts, I remain unconvinced in respect of 
the ancient Egyptian origins of the name rioigdi>6pr|c;, and therefore am 
inclined to leave it as a personal name, transliterated Poemandres. 

perceiveration. nouc;. The conventional interpretation here is 'mind', as if in 
contrast to 'the body' and/or as if some fixed philosophical and abstract 
principle is meant or implied. 

This conventional interpretation is in my view incorrect, being another example 
of not only retrospective reinterpretation but of using a word which has 
acguired, over the past thousand years or more, certain meanings which detract 
from an understanding of the original text. Retrospective reinterpretation 
because the assumption is that what is being described is an axiomatic, 
reasoned, philosophy centred on ideations such as Thought, Mind, and Logos, 
rather than what it is: an attempt to describe, in fallible words, a personal 
intuition about our existence, our human nature, and which intuition is said to 
emanate from a supernatural being named Poemandres. 

In addition, one should ask what does a translation such as 'I am Poimandres, 
mind of sovereignty' [vide Copenhaver] actually mean? That there is a 
disembodied 'mind' which calls itself Poemandres? That this disembodied 'mind' 
is also some gargantuan supernatural shapeshifting being possessed of the 
faculty of human speech? That some-thing called 'sovereignty' has a mind? 

I incline toward the view that the sense of the word nouc; here, as often in 
classical literature, is perceiverance; that is, a particular type of astute 
awareness, as of one's surroundings, of one's self, and as in understanding 
('reading') a situation often in an instinctive way. Thus, what is not meant is 
some-thing termed 'mind' (or some faculty thereof), distinguished as this 
abstract 'thing' termed 'mind' has often been from another entity termed 'the 
body'. 

Perceiverance thus describes the ability to sense, to perceive, when something 
may be amiss; and hence also of the Greek word implying resolve, purpose, 
because one had decided on a particular course of action, or because one's 
awareness of a situation impels or directs one to a particular course of action. 
Hence why, in the Oedipus Tyrannus, Sophocles has Creon voice his 
understanding of the incipient hubris of Oedipus, of his pride without a purpose, 
of his apparent inability to understand, to correctly perceive, the situation: 

si toi nopi^sic; Krgpa Tgu au0a6iai> 

sluai ti tou uou xwpic;, ouk op0u)c; tpponsic;. 

If you believe that what is valuable is pride, by itself. 

Without a purpose, then your judgement is not right. 


w. 549-550 



Translating none; as perceiverance/perceiveration thus places it into the correct 
context, given au0£imac; - authority. For "I am Pcemandres, the perceiveration 
of authority" implies "What [knowledge] I reveal (or am about to reveal) is 
authentic," so that an alternative translation, in keeping with the hermeticism of 
the text, would be "I am Poemandres, the authentic perceiveration." [ The 
English word authentic means 'of authority, authoritative' and is derived, via 
Latin, from the Greek avOsvria ] 

eachwhere. An unusual but expressive (c.l5th century) English word, suited to 
such an esoteric text. The meaning here is that, like a guardian daipoou of 
classical and Hellenic culture, Poemandres is always close by: eachwhere with 
you. 


3. 

Apprehend, uosoo. To apprehend also in the sense of 'discover'. Again, I have 
tried to make a subtle distinction here, as there is in the text between the 
related none;, ynumai, and dianoiac;. 

physis. A transliteration, to suggest something more than what 'nature' or 
'character' - of a thing or person - denotes. That is, to know what is real and 
apprehend the physis of those real things - nogcrai xf]i> tou tgou tpuenn; to 
discern the physis, the true nature, of beings. That is, to have an understanding 
of ontology; for physis is a revealing, a manifestation, of not only the true nature 
of beings but also of the relationship between beings, and between beings and 
Being. 

yvcjvai rdv Gsou. To have - to aeguire - knowledge of 0eoc;. Does 0eoc; here mean 
God, a god, a deity, or the god? God, the supreme creator Being, the only real 
god, the father, as in Christianity? A deity, as in Hellenic and classical 
paganism? The god, as in an un-named deity - a god - who is above all other 
deities? Or possibly all of these? And if all, in egual measure, or otherwise? 

The discourse of Pcemandres, as recounted in the tractate, suggests two things. 
First, that all are meant or suggested - for example. To cptac; ekeiuo, £tpr), £yd) 
uouc; 6 croc; 0£oc; could be said of Poemandres as a god, as a deity, as the god, 
and also possibly of God, although why God, the Father - as described in the Old 
and New Testaments - would call Himself Pcemandres, appear in such a vision, 
and declare what He declares about 0eoc; being both male and female in one 
person, is interesting. Second, that the knowledge that is revealed is of a 
source, of a being, that encompasses, and explains, all three, and that it is this 
knowing of such a source, beyond those three conventional ones, that is the key 
to 'what is real' and to apprehending 'the physis of beings'. 


Hence, it is better to transliterate 0£oc; - or leave it as 0£oc; - than to use god; 
and a mistake to use God, as some older translations do. 



remember all those things you want to learn. nd): 'hold the awareness' [be 
aware] of what you said you wanted to learn - that is, 'remember' them; which is 
better, and more expressive, than the somewhat colloquial and modern 'keep in 
mind'. 

4 . 

So saying , his form [idea] altered. For touto sincon qAAdyri tt) idea. Or - more 
expressively - 'he shapeshifted'. A common theme in Greek mythology and 
literature, as in the ancient Hymn to Demeter: 

cop sinouna 0 e6c psysBop Kai sldop agsiips yqpap ancoCTapsup 

Having so spoken, the goddess changed in height and cast off that aged appearance 


[An] indefinity of inner sight [inner seeing], open Gear aopicrTOv. The sense of 
opaco here is metaphorical, of an interior knowing or apprehension not 
occasioned by the faculty of sight; the inner knowing, for example, that the 
blind Tiresias has in respect of Oedipus in the Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles - 
his apprehension of what Oedipus has done and what he will do. Such an 'inner 
seeing' includes the Tiresian kind a prophetic knowing as well as the 'interior 
visions' of a mystic. 

In respect of aopiorop, I have opted for indefinity, an unusual [read obscure] 
English word derived c.1600 from indefinite. 

phaos. A transliteration of (poop - using the the Homeric cpdop. Since cpdop 
metaphorically (qv. Iliad, Odyssey, Hesiod, etcetera) implies the being, the life, 
'the spark', of mortals, and, generally, either (i) the illumination, the light, that 
arises because of the Sun and distinguishes the day from the night, or (ii) any 
brightness that provides illumination and thus enables things to be seen, I am 
inclined to avoid the vague English word 'light' which other translations use, 
and which English word now implies many things which the Greek does not or 
may not; as for instance in the matter of over a thousand years of New 
Testament exegesis, especially in reference to the gospel of John. A 
transliteration requires the reader to pause and consider what phaos may, or 
may not, mean, suggest, or imply; and hopefully thus conveys something about 
the original text. 

Also, tpoop 6e nduxa YEYsuppsua suggests '[with] everything suffused in phaos' 
and not 'everything became light' as if to imply that suddenly everything was 
transformed into 'light'. 


clear and bright, sudion te Kai iAapon - if one accepts the emendation sudion 
[clear] then lAapou might suggest the metaphorical sense of 'bright' (rather 



than the descriptive 'cheery') which fits well with the contrasting and following 
cpo(3s pon te Kai oruynon. 


Downward. KaTaxpspsc; - cf. Appian, The Civil Wars, Book 4, chapter 13 - 
Kaxtotpspsc; 6’ sort to nsdfon. 

stygian. For CTTuynon, for stygian is a word which in English imputes the sense 
of the original Greek, as both its common usage, and its literary usage (by 
Milton, Wordsworth, Ralph Waldo Emerson, et al) testify. Some-thing dark, 
gloomy, disliked, abhorred. One might, for example, write that "that river looks 
as stygian", and as unforgiving, as the water of Styx - apsfAiKTon Eruyoc; udoop. 


serpent, ocpei is one of the emendations of Nock, for the meaning of the text 
here is difficult to discern. Given what follows - re the smoke and fire - it is 
tempting to agree with Reitzenstein that what may be meant is a not an 
ordinary serpent but a dragon, dpcxKoim, gv. the Iliad (II, 308) and the seven¬ 
headed dragon of Revelation 12, 3-17. 

flowing (as in fluidic). The sense of uypoc; here, since what follows - acpdrooc; 
TETapaypEugu Kai Kannon anodi doucran - does not suggest either 'watery' or 
'moist'. Cf. Aristophanes, Clouds, 314 - raur’ ap’ snofouu uypan NscpsAdn 
oTpEnxaiyAau daiou oppan - where clouds are described as flowing and in their 
flowing-moving obscure the brightness (of the day). 

aphonous ... phaos calling out. I follow the MSS which have cpooxoc;, which Nock 
emended to nupoq. While the emendation, given the foregoing mention of fire, 
makes some sense, it does render what follows, with the mention of cptaxoc;, 
rather disjointed. However, if - as I suggested above - cpcbc; is not translated as 
'light', but, as with physis and Aoyoc; [gv. 5. below], is transliterated, then cpcnToc; 
here is fine, for it is as if "phaos was calling out" in an aphonous - an un-human, 
animal-like, and thus wordless - way from beneath the covering of darkness that 
has descended down, and descended with an indescribable noise. And aphonous 
here because covered - smothered, obscured, muffled - by the indescribably 
noisy darkness. Which leads directly to the mention of cpcnc; and Aoyoc; in the 
next part of the text; that is, to the ascension of cptac; and Aoyoc;. 

If one reads nupoc;, then the interpretation would be that it is the fire which is 
calling out in an un-human, animal-like, and thus wordless way. 


5 . 

Logos. Aoyoc;. A transliteration, which as with my other transliterations, 
reguires the reader to pause and reflect upon what the term may, or may not, 
mean, suggest, or imply. The common translation as 'Word' does not express or 
even suggest all the meanings (possible or suggested) of the Greek, especially 
as Word - as in Word of God - now imputes so much (in so many different often 



doctrinal ways) after two thousand years of Christianity and thus tends to lead 
to a retrospective re-interpretation of the text. 


Numinous, ayioc;. Numinous is better - more accurate - than 'holy' or 'sacred', 
since these latter English words have been much overused in connexion with 
Christianity and are redolent with meanings supplied from over a thousand 
years of exegesis; meanings which may or may not be relevant here. 

Correctly understood, numinous is the unity beyond our perception of its two 
apparent aspects; aspects expressed by the Greek usage of ayioc; which could 
be understood in a good (light) way as 'sacred', revered, of astonishing beauty; 
and in a bad (dark) way as redolent of the gods/wyrd/the fates/morai in these 
sense of the retributive or (more often) their balancing power/powers and thus 
giving rise to mortal 'awe' since such a restoration of the natural balance often 
involved or reguired the death (and sometimes the 'sacrifice') of mortals. It is 
the numinous - in its apparent duality, and as a manifestation of a restoration of 
the natural, divine, balance - which is evident in much of Greek tragedy, from 
the Agamemnon of Aeschylus (and the Orestia in general) to the Antigone and 
the Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles. 

The two apparent aspects of the numinous are wonderfully expressed by Rilke: 

Wer, wenn ich schrie, horte mich denn aus der Engel 

Ordnungen? und gesetzt selbst, es nahme 

einer mich plotzlich ans Herz: ich verginge von seinem 

starkeren Dasein. Denn das Schone ist nichts 

als des Schrecklichen Anfang, den wir noch grade ertragen, 

und wir bewundern es so, weil es gelassen verschmaht, 

uns zu zerstoren. Ein jeder Engel ist schrecklich. 


Who, were I to sigh aloud, of those angelic beings might hear me? 

And even if one of them deigned to take me to his heart I would dissolve 
Into his very existence. 

For beauty is nothing if not the genesis of that numen 
Which we can only just survive 

And which we so admire because it can so calmly disdain to betake us. 

Every angel is numinous 

wenn ich schrie. 'Were I to sigh aloud' is far more poetically expressive, 
and more in tune with the metaphysical tone of the poem and the stress 
on schrie, than the simple, bland, 'if I cried out'. A sighing aloud - not a 
shout or a scream - of the sometimes involuntary kind sometimes 
experienced by those engaged in contemplative prayer or in deep, 
personal, metaphysical musings. 

der Engel Ordnungen. The poetic emphasis is on Engel, and the usual 
translation here of 'orders' - or something egually abstract and harsh 
(such as hierarchies) - does not in my view express the poetic beauty 



(and the almost supernatural sense of strangeness) of the original; 
hence my suggestion 'angelic beings' - of such a species of beings, so 
different from we mortals, who by virtue of their numinosity have the 
ability to both awe us and overpower us. 


came upon that physis. Came upon that which had the physis of darkness and 
then changed to become fluidic. 

Fire. A capitalization, since 'fire' here is suggestive of something possibly 
elemental. 

Air. A capitalization, as with Fire; ditto with the following Water and Earth. 

A possible alternative here might be to use the Homeric meaning of agp - mist - 
since 'air' is just too general, does not describe what is happening, and thus is 
confusing. 

pnuema. For nnsupaxi/nnsupa. A transliteration, given that the English 
alternatives - such as 'spirit' or 'breath' - not only do not always describe what 
the Greek implies but also suggest things not always or not necessarily in 
keeping with the Hellenic nature of the text. 

This particular transliteration has a long history in English, dating back to 1559 
ce. In 1918, DeWitt Burton published a monograph - listing, with guotations, 
the various senses of nusupa - entitled Spirit , Soul , and Flesh: The Usage of 
nvsvjjia, Wvxij, and Zap% in Greek Writings and Translated Works from the 
Earliest Period to 225 AD (University of Chicago Press, 1918) 

I incline toward the view that nusupa here - like Aoyoc; - does not necessarily 
imply something theological (in the Christian sense or otherwise) but rather 
suggests an alternative, more personal, Weltanschauung that, being a 
Weltanschauung, is undoctrinal and subtle, and which Weltanschauung is 
redolent of Hellenic culture. Subtle and undoctrinal in the way that early 
alchemical texts are subtle and undoctrinal and try to express, or hint at 
(however obscurely to us, now), a Weltanschauung, and one which is more 
paganus than Christian. 

coagulating. For CTuppspiypsua, which suggests something more elemental - 
more actively joined - than just 'mixed or mingled' together. 

pneumal logos. nnEupaxiKon Aoyon. The term pneumal logos is interesting and 
intended to be suggestive and thus open to and reguiring interpretation. In 
contrast, the usual translation is verbo spirituali (spiritual word), as if what is 
meant or implied is some-thing theological and clearly distinct from the 
corporeal, as Thomas Aguinas wrote in Quaestiones Disputatae de Veritate: Ex 
guo patet guod nomen verbi magis proprie dicitur de verbo spirituali guam de 



corporali. Sed omne illud quod magis proprie invenitur in spiritualibus quam in 
corporalibus, propriissime Deo competit. Ergo verbum propriissime in Deo 
dicitur. (De veritate, q. 4a. Is. c2). 


6 . 


apprehended the sense of that inner seeing. Given what follows, the English 
word 'sense' is perhaps appropriate here, rather than the inflexible word 
'meaning'. 

phaomal logos. tpooTEinoc; Adyoc;. As with pneumal logos, this is suggestive, and 
open to interpretation. 

child of theos. uioc; 0eou. The scriptural sense - 'son of god', for example Mark 
15.39, AAq0u)c; outoq 6 andpoonoc; uioc; 0eou qu - is usually assumed; a sense 
which follows the general usage of uloc; (son) as in Homer et al. But the later 
(c.2nd/3rd century ce) usage 'child' is possible here, a usage known from some 
papyri (qv. Papiri Greci e Latini, edited by Girolamo Vitelli). This also has the 
advantage of being gender neutral, for which see the note under anaYUGopicjac; 
sauTou in section 19. 

logos kyrios. Aoyoq Kupiou (cf. pneumal logos and phaomal logos). Invariably 
translated as 'word of the lord', echoing the formula found in LXX (qv. for 
example Jeremiah 1.4 eyeueto A6yoc; Kupiou npoc; ps) although, as attested by 
many papyri, kyrios was also used in the Hellenic world as an epithet both of a 
deity and of a powerful potentate [hence 'logos kyrios' rather than 'kyrios 
logos'] implying respect and an acknowledgement of their authority and power. 

7 . 

duration. For reasons I outlined in the The Art of Translation, and A Question 
About Time section of Appendix I, I prefer to translate xpouoq as duration (or 
something akin) and not as 'time'. Briefly explained, the English word 'time' now 
denotes what the term xponoc; did not. 

tilted his head back. Perhaps suggestive of looking up toward the heavens, qv. 
the c. 2nd century ce writer Achilles Tatius (writing around the time the Corpus 
Hermeticum was written) who, in Leucippe and Clitophon, Book V, 3.3, wrote - 
duausuCTaq sic; oupanon 'go Zeu, ti touto' scpqu '(painsic; qpin TEpac; 

unmeasurable. anspiopioTon - beyond being countable, impossible to be 
counted; from api0pqx6c; - countable. 

cosmic order. Konpoc;. The word 'cosmos' by itself is probably insufficient here, 
for the Greek term Konpoc; carries with it the suggestion that the cosmos is an 
ordered structure, an order evident in the observed regularity of heavenly 
bodies such as the moon, the constellations, and the planets. 



iindefinable . dnspiopioTon: A slightly different sense here to previously, and an 
interesting contrast with EunspiopioTon - well-defined - as used by Strabo when 
describing the process of measuring and defining, in geographical terms, a 
region of the Earth: 

to yap appsKudsp Kai to EunspiopioTon ekeiOeu AaPsiu ecttiu, ou 
Xpsfau Exsi 6 YEWYpatpop: EunspiopioTon 6 e, oran rj norapoic; rj opsaiu 
rj GaAaTTp Suihxtou f] (Geography , 2.1.30) 

coming-into-being. Y£Y£ l>r ll■ 1 £ l> o l, • The meaning here is somewhat obscure. Is 
what is described a discovery of how the already existing and known cosmic 
order came into being, or the apprehension of a - or some sort of - cosmic order 
coming-into-being? Or does Y£Y£^hP£^on refer to phaos? 


8 . 

guidditas of semblance. dp^sTunou sidop. The transliteration 'archetype' here is, 
unfortunately, unsuitable, given what the term archetype now suggests and 
implies (vide Jungian psychology, for example) beyond what the Greek of the 
text means. Appropriate words or terms such as 'primal-pattern' or 'protoform' 
are awkward, clumsy. Hence guidditas (llth/12th century Latin), from whence 
came 'guiddity', a term originally from medieval scholasticism which was then 
used to mean the natural (primal) nature or form of some-thing, and thus hints 
at the original sense of dpx£Tunon. As used here, guidditas means exactly what 
dpxsTunou does in the text, sans Jungian psychology; sans modern 'popular 
psychology'; sans expositions of hermetic/gnostic philosophy (or what is 
assumed to be a hermetic/gnostic philosophy) and sans expositions of Plato's 
philosophy. 

The whole passage - to dpx£Tunon sidoc;, to npodp^on xgc; apxgc; xgc; dnspauTou 
- is concerned with various shades of dpxn, and is rather obscure, dpxn as the 
origin - 'the beginning' - of beings and thus of their sldoc; (the dp^sTunou), of 
their semblance, their type; and dpxn - the primal before (npodp^ou) that 
beginning, of beings - as that origin (that beginning) which has no end, no 
known limits, dnspauTou. 

parsements. For otoixeiou, and thus avoiding the word 'elements' whose 
meanings, being now many and varied, somewhat detract from the meaning of 
the text. By a parsement - an unusual variant of partiment (from the Latin 
partimentum) - is meant the fundamental (the basic, elemental, primal) 
components or principles of 'things' as understood or as posited in Hellenic 
times; and whether or not these are undescribed or described in terms of a 
particular philosophy or Weltanschauung (for example, as Air, Fire, and so on). 


deliberations of theos. (3ouAf)c; Oeou. 'Deliberations' is the sense here; as in theos 
- whomsoever or whatever theos is - having pondered upon, or considered, a 



particular matter or many matters, cf. Herodotus [Histories, 9.10] - 6 pen ocpi 
Tocuxa (juue(3ouAeu£: o'i 6 e tppsui Aa(3oi>x£c; xou Aoyon auxiKa - where a similar 
following expression (Aa(36i>x£c; xou Aoyon) occurs. 

Translations such as 'will/decree of god' are, in my view, far too presumptive. 


rjnq Aafiovcra rdv Adyon. This is suggestive of theos having fully comprehended 
- completely understood - logos [gv. the passage from Herodotus, where the 
result of the deliberations was understood, approved of: 'taken to heart'], rather 
than of God 'taking in the Word' or 'receiving the Word'. A 'taking in' from 
whence to where? A 'receiving' from where? 

re-presented. In the sense of a divine mimesis - pipriaiq - which is the Greek 
word used here, and which mimesis is a important theme in ancient pagan 
culture, from Art to religion. It is tempting therefore to consider the suggestion 
that this mimesis by theos is akin to a masterful, a sublime, work of Art. 

Psyche. For vpu>xH, and leaving untranslated so as not to impose a particular 
meaning on the text. Whether what is meant is anima mundi - or some-thing 
else, such as the 'soul' of a human being - is therefore open to debate, although 
I have used a capital P to intimate that it is, in the text, an important, and 
primal, principle, and might imply here the original sense of 'spark' (or breath) 
of life; of that 'thing' [or being] which [or who] animates beings making them 
'alive'. 


9 . 

male-and-female. app£i>60pAuc;. The theos - or deity/divinity/God - is both male 
and female, which can be interpreted as implying a bisexual nature, or 
androgyny, or hermaphroditism, or a being with the unigue ability to both give 
birth and inseminate, or a being beyond all such mortal (causal) categories and 
assumptions. 

whose logos brought forth another perceiveration. an£Kuga£ Aoycp Exspon Noun 
dppioupYou. An interesting phrase, possibly open to interpretation, for it might 
suggest 'whose utterance [who by speaking] brought forth...' 

Consider, for example. Psalms 33.6: 

xgj Aoycp xou Kupiou ol oupanoi EaxEpEoodpoau Kai xgj nusupaxi xou 
axopaxoc; auxou naoa p Suuapip auxum 

am _1 ?3 v‘b nnn) mi nm mrr mis 

tt: t • - ) : a-;- •-»— t t vs -j- : • 

i 


with the Greek of LXX, literally translated, meaning "By the logos of the master 
[Kupiop] the heavens were established and, by the pnuema from his mouth, all 



their influence" [dunapic;], with the Hebrew stating it is nirr? [Yhvh - Jehovah] 
who has established arattf [shamayim, the heavens] and His nroi [ruach, pneuma] 
their power. 

Hence, Pcemandres might well be saying that is was by speaking, by the act of 
uttering or declaiming a logos, that this theos - whomsoever or whatever theos 
is - brought forth afnother] perceiveration; that is, another way or means of 
apprehending - of knowing, understanding, and appreciating - the cosmic order. 

artisan, dppioupyon. It is tempting to transliterate - as demiourgos - so as not to 
impose a meaning on the text. Does the word here imply - as possibly with Fire, 
pneuma, etcetera - an assumed elemental force of principle? Or a demiurge who 
is a (or the) theos of Fire and pnuema? Or does it imply some creator, the Theos 
of Fire and Pnuema? Or is some sort of artisan meant? And is this an artisan 
who, possibly by memesis, can create/manufacture a sublime work of Art that at 
the very least enables us to perceive the cosmic order - the world - in a new way 
and who, being a theos, can also possibly create, perhaps as a work of Art, a 
new cosmic order? 

However, I incline toward the view, given what follows - EdgpioupYgcm dioiKpxac; 
xmac; snxa [see below, fashioned seven viziers ] - that what is meant here is 
artisan, rather than demiurge. 

fashioned seven viziers. sdppioupYPCTE dioiKpxac; xmac; snxa. 

The word EdppioupYpcrE occurs in Diogenes Laertius [ Lives of Eminent 
Philosophers 3.1 (71) - oxi Kai xo unodsiypa eu r\v dtp’ ou auxon EdppioupYpcrs] 
in the section concerned with Plato, where the meaning is what someone (such 
as a worker or artisan) has wrought, fashioned, or produced. 

Viziers captures the meaning of dioiKpxac; (at the time the text was written) in a 
way that terms such as controllers, procurators, governors, do not, given the 
modern senses such terms now have and especially given the context, p 
dioiKpoxc; auxwu sipappsup kocAeixcxi: that their administration - how these 
viziers discharge their duties; how they operate given their powers - "is 
described as fate." That is, is understood, by we mortals, as fate or destiny. 

Vizier is a term used in Persia (in its various older forms) and ancient Egypt (a 
transcription of a hieroglyph), and also later on in the Middle East and North 
Africa following the rise of Islam, to denote a person who governed or who 
ruled over - in the name of a higher authority - a particular region or territory or 
who had a particular sphere of influence; a role similar to the Viceroy of the 
British Empire. 

The seven viziers are the seven classical planetary bodies, named Moon, 
Mercury, Venus, Mars, Sun, Jupiter, and Saturn, and well-described in ancient 



texts, from ancient Persia onwards. Copenhaver [ Hermetica, The Greek Corpus 
Hermeticum and the Latin Asclepius, Cambridge University Press, 1992, p.105] 
refers to some of the scholarly literature regarding these 'seven'. 

spheres. The context - the cosmic order, and especially the seven planetary 
viziers who surround or encompass - suggest the meaning of spheres (or orbs) 
rather than 'circles'. Cf. Sophocles, Antigone, 415-6 where kukAoc; could 
suggest sphere, or orb, or circle, but where circle seems apposite: 

Xpouou xa6’ gu xooouxou, sot’ eu ai0spi psoco Kaxsaxg Aapnpoc; gAiou 
kukAoc; Kai Kaup’ £0aAn£ 

And long this continued until Helios with his radiant circle had established himself in 
middle-sky, burning us 


10 . 

downward parsements ... logos of theos. Given that the MSS have oxoixsicuu 
xou 0eou 6 xou 0eou Aoyoc; the meaning here is conjectural. 

'Downward parsements' implies that the fundamental (elemental, primal) 
components by their nature had a tendency to descend, rather as rain descends 
down by nature and not because it is 'heavy' [cf. Xenophon, On Hunting, 5.3: 
acpaui^si 6s Kai g noAAg Spoooc; Kaxacpspouoa auxa] Hence 'descending 
parsements' would also be an appropriate translation here. 

Regarding 0eou Adyop, I have again opted for a transliteration since the 
common translation here of 'word of God' imposes a particular, Christian, 
interpretation on the text, (i) given that 'word of god' is most probably what 
Cyril of Alexandria meant by the phrase, since xou 0eou Aoyoc; interestingly 
occurs in Cyrilli Epistula Tertia ad Nestorium: 

pouoyEugc; xou 0eou Aoyop 6 e \ auxgc; ysnupdEip xgc; ouoiap xou 
naxpop 6 ek 0eou &Ag0iuou 0£op aApdiuop xo cpoop xo ek xou cpooxop 6 
6T ou xa nauxa eyeuexo xa xs eu xaii oupaixui Kai xa eu xrji YPf 

only-offspring of the logos of theos, born from the essence [ouoia] of 
the father, genuine god from genuine god, the phaos from the phaos, 
by whom all things in heaven and on Earth came into being 

and (ii) given that this paraphrases the Nicene creed of 325 ce, with the notable 
exception of ponoysufip xou 0sou Aoyop instead of xou Ylou xou Oeou xou 
pouoYsup, the latter conventionally translated as 'only begotten Son of God'. 


Thus, were the translation of 'word of god' to be accepted, with the implied 
meaning from the Epistula Tertia ad Nestorium, then Poemandres is, apparently. 



here stating that 'the Word of God' - Jesus of Nazareth, true god from true god. 
Light from Light, and the only begotten son of God by whom all things in 
heaven and on Earth came into being - somehow bounded up to be reunited 
with the work of the artisan-creator (presumably, in this context, God) who is of 
the same essence [opooucnoc;]. 

While this is a possible interpretation of the text given that Poemandres uses the 
same word, in reference to logos, as Cyril of Alexandria - oucria (which correctly 
understood means the very being - the essential nature/physis, or essence - of 
someone or some-thing) - it does seem somewhat restrictive, considering (i) the 
many possible meanings, and shades of meaning, of both Aoyoc; and 0eoc; 

(before and after the advent of Christianity and especially in the context of 
pagan, Hellenic, weltanschauungen) and (ii) how theos is described by 
Poemandres (for example, as being both male and female). 

fine artisements ofPhysis. Fine - Ka0apoc;; clean and free of defects. Artisement 
- the product of the skilled work of the artisan and the artist; their artisanship 
(cf. the 16th century English verb artize) and which artisements include beings 
of various kinds (including living and/or 'archetypal' ones). 

It thus becomes clear, especially given what follows, why transliterating tpucric; 
is better than translating it always as 'nature', as if cpucnc; here implied what we 
now, after hundreds years of scientific observation and theories such as that of 
Darwin, understand as 'the natural world', as a 'nature' that we are or can be or 
should be masters of and can and do and should control, and which we can (or 
believe we can) understand. 

Physis is capitalized here, as in section 14, to suggest the objectification that 
the text here implies; and objectified as possibly a being - whomsoever or 
whatever such a being is - or possibly as some apprehension/emanation of theos 
(whomsoever or whatever theos is), or some fundamental principle, or some 
form such as what we now understand as an archetype. This Physis, therefore, 
might or might not be Nature (as Nature was understood in Hellenic times) 
although, given what follows about Earth delivering (from her womb) living 
beings [ g yg E^gnsyKEn an' aurgc; a ev^e ^toa... ] it might be that it is not 
Nature but something else, for example what may have been understood as the 
genesis of what we now denote by Nature. 

It is interesting that here it is "the descending parsements of physis" (not 
Physis) who were "left, devoid of logos" while in section 14 it is Physis that is, 
by implication, described as 'devoid of logos' - cpKgcrE rgn aAoyon popcpgn. This 
is often understood in the pejorative sense, as if this Physis, and the living 
beings devoid of logos - ^coa gnsyKsu aAoya - in section 11, are somehow [to 
guote one translation] 'unreasoning' beings (or forms) - lacking in reason - and 
thus somehow [to guote another translation] 'irrational' compared to (and by 
extension somewhat inferior to) the 'son of theos', which mistaken and 
unnecessary value-judgements arise from interpreting and translating Aoyoc; as 



'Word' or as meaning/implying 'reason'. However, logos is just logos, and devoid 
of (without) logos - dAoyoc; - could be, depending on how logos is interpreted, 
akin to d0dnaxoc; said in respect, for example, of theos [Osou 6’ sluai ^coou 
d0ai>axon] or implying 'cannot be reduced to something else' and thus 
heterogeneous [ai 6s xauxp dauppexpoi dAoyoi KaAsiadooCTau], or lacking the 
faculty of human speech (as in animals, who are not all 'brutish') or (more 
esoterically) suggestive of sans denotatum, of not denoting things or beings by 
assigning names or terms to them and thus not distinguishing them or marking 
them as separate from the whole, the unity, of which one type of wholeness is 
Physis understood as the goddess of Nature, as the creative force that is the 
genesis of, and which maintains the balance of, the life which inhabits the 
Earth. 

Substance. uAp. Since the Greek term does not exactly mean 'matter' in the 
modern sense (gv. the science of Physics) it is better to find an alternative. 
Hence 'substance' - the materia of 'things' and living beings - contrasted with 
ouCTia, essence. 


11. 

the perceiveration of that artisan. As previously, and like physis, both node; and 
Aoyoc; are here objectified. 

spinning them around, dinum poi^co. 

12 . 

brought forth...a mortal. dnEKuponn duBpoonou. The word dnEKupann in relation 
to naxpp perhaps refers back to where theos, the perceiveration, is described as 
being both male and female [dppsnodpAuc;] although whether the meaning here 
is the literal 'gave birth' or the descriptive 'brought forth' is interesting, 
especially a different word, e^pueykeu [which the English word delivered - in the 
sense of giving birth, of 'a woman having disburdened herself of a foetus' - 
usefully describes] is used in reference to the (female) Earth. This different 
usage, and the Epistle of James, written not long before the Poemandres 
tractate where 'brought forth' is apposite [v.1.15 p 6s dpapxia dnoxsAsaBsiCTa 
anoKusi 0dnaxon] incline me toward 'brought forth' here. 

In respect of du0poonop (often emended to v Au0pu)nop) the sense here, as often, 
is the gender neutral 'human being' - a mortal - and not 'a man'. 

image, popepp. Image in both senses of the English term - as outward physical 
appearance, and as the impression (or concept) that others may have of, or see 
in, a person. 


Image plays an important part in what follows; the image that the son of theos 



has of himself and sees reflected back to him and which image he loves. The 
image Physis has of him and sees a reflection of, and the image which he has of 
her and which makes him desire her. 

bequeathed to him all his works of Art. napsdooKS xa sauxou nanxa 
dripioupyppaxa. This is a very interesting phrase; theos as artisan, as artist, 
whose works - whose creations, whose artisements, whose divine 
re-presentations (plppaip) - apparently include both the cosmic order, the 
artisan mentioned previously, and we mortals. Less suggestive of the meaning is 
'begueathed to him all his (various) artisements'. 


13 . 

that father. Reading naxpi, with the MSS, and not the emendation nupi. 

Ingressing to the artisan's realm. ysnopsnoc; tv xr) bgpioupyiKg atpodpa. The 
realm of the artisan: where the artisan works, and produces artisements and 
divine works of art, and where someone - here, the mortal, son of theos - can 
learn and master that skill and produce his own works. This realm is that of the 
seven spheres, the seven viziers. 

function, xa^soop. Cf. Plato, Laws , 809d - ppspain xa^soop sip pgnoju napiodoup 
Kai pgnain sip EKaaxon xon sniauxon ina cbpai Kai Ouaiai Kai sopxai xa 
npoapKoux’ anoAap|3dnouom sauxaip SKaaxai xco Kaxa cpucnn ayecrOai - where 
the sense is of the periodic, the orderly, functioning of things; of days into 
weeks, weeks into months, and of months into a year; and which functionality 
enables us to know when to celebrate and undertake the seasonal festivals and 
feasts. 

limit, nspupspsia. Not here the literal Euclidean meaning of circumference [for 
example, Euclid, Elements, Book 13, Proposition 10 - ensi iar| sarin g ABTH 
nspupspsia xg AEAH nspupspsig] but rather of the limits, the boundary, set or 
marked by the seven spheres; a limit that the mortal, son of theos, is 
"determined to burst out past". 

imposed their strength upon the Fire. Cf. section 7 - nspiiaxsaOai xo nup 
dunapsi psyiaxg (the fire, embraced by a strong force). 

14 . 

burst through the strength of the spheres. I follow the reading of the MSS, 
which have dnappg^ap xo Kpaxoc; xwn kukAgou, amended by Scott and Nock to 
dnappg^ap xo Kuxop [burst through the container]. 


harmonious structure. Here, apponia implies the 'structure' of the Koapop, the 



cosmic order [qv. the note on Konpoc; in section 7] and which structure is 
harmonious [qv. dpponiac; snapponioc; in section 15]. 

vigour. suspYEia. The words 'force' and 'energy' bring too many irrelevant 
modern connotations to the text, and 'vigour' well expresses the meaning of 
suspysia here, with the suggestion, as often elsewhere, of 'vigorous activity'. 

When she beheld. This, as what follows suggests, is Physis, personified. In 
respect of beholding such beauty, cf. section 8 - having seen the beauty of the 
cosmic order. 

on Earth, his shadow, to cndacrpa sni xqp yqp. Cf. Diogenes Laertius [ Lives of 
Eminent Philosophers 7.146, Zeno] not especially for the similarity - to tt)c; yqc; 
cndacrpa - but more for the interesting section, preceding this mention of the 
shadow of the moon on Earth during an eclipse, of how the cosmic order came 
into being [142] and for the equally interesting following discussion [147] which 
concerns the attributes and images of theos - the god - who is described as 'the 
father of all', who has both male and female aspects, and which aspects of the 
divinity are given their classical pagan names with their areas of authority 
specified. The interest lies in how the classical gods, and the creation of the 
cosmic order, and thus Hellenic paganism, were understood and remembered 
not long after the Hermetica was written, and thus how they echo in part some 
of the metaphysical themes in, and the cosmogony of, the Poemandres tractate. 

Physis grasped [...] intimately joined together, f] 6s cpuoic; Aa(3ouaa Ton 
spoopenon nspisnAocKq oAq Kai spiyqaan spcapsnoi yap qcran. The sense of 
piynupi here is that of a physical union, a sexual joining together - not of some 
'philosophical mingling' of 'forms'. Similarly, nspinAsKoo is not some ordinary 
'embrace' but a sexual twinning (of limbs). Cf. Hesiod, Theogony, 375 - Kpico 6’ 
Eupu(3in TEKsn sn (piAorgn piyEiaa Aarpaion. 


jumelle. For 6mAoup. The much underused and descriptive English word 
jumelle - from the Latin gemellus - describes some-thing made in, or composed 
of, two parts, and is therefore most suitable here, more so than common words 
such as 'double' or 'twofold'. 

deathful of body yet deathless the inner mortal. Gnprop pen 6ia to oropa, 
aBanaroc; 6s 6ia Ton oucnobSq dn0poonon. Here, in respect of my choice of 
English words, I must admit to being influenced by Chapman's lovely poetic 
translation of the Hymn to Venus from the Homeric Hymns: 

That with a deathless goddess lay a deathful man 


In respect of ouoru)6r|c;, I prefer, given the context, 'inner' - suggestive of 'real' - 
rather than the conventional 'essential'; although 'vital' is an alternative 



translation here, suggested by what Eusebius wrote (c.326 ce) about tpwc; 
[phaos] pre-existing even before the cosmic order, with cpooq used by Eusebius to 
mean Light in the Christian sense: 

to te tpu)c; to npoKocrpiop Kai rgp npo aioopoop pospap Kai ouaroodg 
CTOtpiaP TOP T£ ^UJPTa [Historia Ecclesiastica, Book 1, chapter 2] 

The Light of the proto-cosmos, the comprehension and vital wisdom existing before 
the Aeons 


wyrd. For g Eipappspg. A much better choice, here, than either 'fate' or 'destiny' 
given how overused both those words now are and how their interpretation is 
also now so varied. An overview of how the concept may have been understood 
in the late Hellenic period (around the time the Hermetica was probably 
written) is given in the 2nd century ce discourse De Fato, attributed to 
Plutarch, which begins by stating that sipappspg has been described in two 
ways, as EPspysia (vigorous activity) and as oucna (essence) - 

npu)Toi> toipup i(j0i, on Eipappspg Si^wc; Kai AsyETai Kai POEiTai: g 

Pep yap scrip EPspysia g 6’ ouara 

of a wakeful one <...> There is some text missing, indicated by <...>, for after 
aunuog ano aunpou the MSS have KparsiTai [mastered/ruled by - cf. 4 
Maccabees 2.9 g uno tou popou KparsiTai 6ia top Aoynjpop]. Although some 
suggestions have been made as to this missing text (such as "ruled by love and 
sleep" [spooTog Kai iinuou] - they are purely conjectural. 


16 . 


<...> my perceiveration. Again, the suggestions for the missing text are purely 
conjectural. 

a mysterium esoteric. For KEKpuppspop pucrrgpiop. The term mysterium - a 
truth or insight or knowledge about some-thing, which is considered religious 
and/or metaphysical ('hermetic') and which is unknown/unrevealed to or as yet 
undiscovered by others, and hence 'mysterious' to them - expresses the 
meaning of the Greek here (as the word mystery by itself does not). Likewise in 
respect of esoteric - kept concealed or which is concealed/hidden to most or 
which is revealed to an individual by someone who already 'knows' what the 
mysterium in guestion is. 

Hence why I write a mysterium here rather than the mysterium, and why "a 
mysterium, esoteric even to this day", is better than the rather bland "the 
mystery kept hidden until this very day". 


possessed the physis of the harmonious seven. The seven viziers. A more literal 
translation would be 'possessed the physis of the [harmonious] structure of the 



seven'. Here, physis could mean 'character' (of a person) or some-thing more 
archetypal/elemental of which such character or personal characteristics are an 
outward manifestation. 

seven male-and-female humans. These seven humans, born from Physis, are 
thus akin to both theos and the child of theos who also have a male (a 
masculous) and a female (a muliebral) aspect. That is, although mortal - having 
been brought forth by and from divinities - these humans are, in their very 
being, both male and female and thus, in their creation, dissimilar to ordinary 
mortals, for reasons which Poemandres goes on to explain. 

In addition, these seven mortals have the same or a similar physis as the 
'harmonious seven'. 

aetherean. For pExapaiouc;. /Etherean is the metaphorical sense of gExapaxouc; 
here, not 'exalted' or 'sublime' (which imply some sort of human admiration or 
some sort of religious attitude/apprehension). For the sense is similar to what 
Dio Chrysostom wrote, in his tract on leadership, about the sons of Boreas, who 
- semi-divine - have the attributes of their father and who are depicted in and 
belonging to their natural realm: 

onoiouc; xouc; Bopsadac; £n£0upr|0r|crdn te Kai sypavi/au ol ypatpsic; 
sAacppouc; te Kai pExapaiouc; xaic; xou naxpoc; aupaic; crunOEonxac; 
[Orationes, 4.1] 

/Etherean is used in the poetic sense - that is, 'supernal', meaning of the 
harmonious - the heavenly - cosmic order and also refined: of the essence, 
ouCTia, and thus not just uAg, substance (gv. section 10). 

Primary explanation, npooxon Aoyon [cf. Plato, Republic, Book 3 [395b] si apa 
Ton npwxon Aoyon diaaobcjopEn]. An explanation of our origins, as mortals, and 
thus of the 'first principle' that forms the basis of the 'hermetic 
Weltanschauung'. 


17 . 

those seven came into being in this way. It is interesting to compare 'these 
seven' with 'the 'nine' and the seven spheres (Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Sol, Venus, 
Mercury, Moon) of the Somnium Scipionis described by Cicero: 

Novem tibi orbibus vel potius globis conexa sunt omnia, guorum unus 
est caelestis, extimus, gui religuos omnes complectitur, summus ipse 
deus arcens et continens ceteros; in guo sunt infixi illi, gui volvuntur, 
stellarum cursus sempiterni. Cui subiecti sunt septem, gui versantur 
retro contrario motu atgue caelum. Ex guibus summum globum 
possidet ilia, guam in terris Saturniam nominant. Deinde est hominum 



generi prosperus et salutaris ille fulgor, gui dicitur Iovis; turn rutilus 
horribilisgue terris, guem Martium dicitis; deinde subter mediam fere 
regionem Sol obtinet, dux et princeps et moderator luminum 
religuorum, mens mundi et temperatio, tanta magnitudine, ut cuncta 
sua luce lustret et compleat. Hunc ut comites conseguuntur Veneris 
alter, alter Mercurii cursus, in infimogue orbe Luna radiis solis 
accensa convertitur. Infra autem iam nihil est nisi mortale et caducum 
praeter animos munere deorum hominum generi datos; supra Lunam 
sunt aeterna omnia. Nam ea, guae est media et nona, Tellus, negue 
movetur et infima est, et in earn feruntur omnia nutu suo pondera. [De 
Re Publics, Book VI, 17] 

Nine orbs - more correctly, spheres - connect the whole cosmic order, of which one - 
beyond the others but enfolding them - is where the uppermost deity dwells, 
enclosing and containing all. There - embedded - are the constant stars with their 
sempiternal movement, while below are seven spheres whose cyclicity is different, 
and one of which is the sphere given the name on Earth of Saturn [...] 


Muliebral. For 0pAuKp. The term muliebral derives from the classical Latin word 
muliebris, and is used here to refer to those positive traits, abilities, and 
gualities, that are conventionally and historically associated with women. 
Muliebral is more expressive - and more redolent of the meaning of the Greek - 
than 'feminine', especially given how the word 'feminine' is so often misused 
(sometimes in a pejorative way). 

It should be noted that the older reading of 0pAuKp yap 6 app makes Air - not 
Earth - the muliebral one. 

Lustful. For oxeutikop. The sense is similar to sni0upia as used, for example, in 
Romans 14.13 - rpp crapKop nponoian pp noisiads sip snidupiap [make no 
intention regarding the flesh, to gratify its carnal desires] 


From /Ether, the pnuema. ek 6e aidspop to nnsupa £Aa(3s. It is best to 
transliterate ai0pp - as /Ether - given that it, like Earth, Air, Fire, Water, and 
pnuema, is an elemental principle, or a type of (or a particular) being, or 
some-thing archetypal. 

cyclic until its completion, psxpi nspiobou rsAoup. I follow the reading of the 
Turnebus MS, taking nspiobop to refer to a posited cyclic - periodic - cosmic 
order, of Aeons, which periodicity continues until its purpose is 
achieved/fulfilled/completed. 


18 . 


the connexions between all things. Compare this unbinding of the cosmic bonds 
with the 'connexions' that make up the nine spheres in the Somnium Scipionis 



[qv. the quotation from Cicero, above]. 


bringing into being portions that were masculous with the others muliebral. 
sysnExo xa pen appeniKa on pspsi xa 6s 0qAuKa opoiooc;. The meaning of 
dppsniKa and 0qAuKa are not 'male' and 'female' but rather masculous 
(masculine) and muliebral (of or considered appropriate to women). 

propagate by propagation and spawn by spawning. The same Greek words - 
au^di>£cr0£ and nAq0un£CT0£ - occur in LXX, Genesis 1.22: quAoyqo'En auxa 6 
0£oc; Asyon au^dnsads Kai nAq0unsa0£ ["Theos praised them, saying: propagate 
and spawn"; Tyndale - "God blessed them saying, grow and multiply"; KJV - 
"God blessed them saying. Be fruitful and multiply"]. 

creations and artisements. Kxicrpaxa Kai SqpioupYqpaxa. Although Kxicrpa is 
generally translated here as 'creature' (as also for example in most translations 
of Revelation 5.13) I incline toward the view, given the context, that the more 
general sense of a 'creation' (or 'created thing') is meant - cf. Strabo, 

Geography, Book 16. 1 [qq eoti Kxiapa q Ba|3uAu)n] where what is described is a 
construct, a creation - a work constructed by or on behalf of someone. Here, 
what is described are the creations of theos. 

In respect of 'artisements', see section 10. 

the perceiver. 6 snnouq. 


Eros as responsible for death, xon aixion xou 0anaxou spooxa. The consensus is, 
and has been, that spooxa here signifies 'carnal desire' - or something similar - 
so that it is assumed that what is meant is some sort of ascetic (or Gnostic or 
puritanical) statement about how sexual desire should be avoided or at the very 
least controlled. However, this seems rather at variance with the foregoing - 
regarding propagating and spawning - which inclines me to suggest that what is 
meant here is 'eros', not necessarily personified as the classical deity (q6’ "Epoq 
oq KaAAicrxoq sn aOandxoiox Osoiox nanxoon 6e 0£(I)n nanxoon x’ an0poonoon 
Sapnaxai sn CTxqOsaai noon Kai snitppona PouAqn), although the comparison is 
interesting, but rather as an elemental or archetypal principle, akin to nouq and 
Aoyoq. Consider, for example, the following from Daphnis and Chloe , written by 
Longus around the same time as the Corpus Hermeticum: ndnxooq y&P ouSsiq 
spooxa scpuysn rj (psu^sxai ps^piq an KaAAoq q Kai otp0aApoi PAsnoooxn [Book 1, 
Proem, 4 - "no one can avoid or has ever been able to avoid Eros, while there is 
beauty and eyes which perceive"]. In modern terms, few - poetically, 
metaphorically, none - have avoided or could avoid, at some time in their life, 
the unconscious power of the anima/animus. 

Eros - as some-thing similar to an archetypal principle, applicable to or of 
(existing in/part of) "all beings/creations/things" - might also go some way 
toward explaining the Kai nanxa xa onxa that follows in the text (for example in 
the Turnebus MS) for which various emendations have been proposed. 



including omitting it altogether. 


19 . 


foreknowing , through wyrd . coagulations. The foreknowing of theos, which 

enabled theos through wyrd and the cosmic structure to 'found the 
generations'. The coagulations, the copulation, of beings (created things). 

self-knowledge. dnaynoopiCTocc; sauxon. A pedantic aside: here, as often 
elsewhere, I have gone against convention (grammatical and otherwise) by, 
where possible, choosing neutral personal pronouns, thus avoiding sentences 
such as "And he who has self-knowledge..." This sometimes results in using 
third person plural pronouns - such as 'their' and 'they' - as if they were 
personal pronouns, or using constructs such as "the one of self-knowledge" or 
"whoever has self-knowledge". In addition, it should be noted that the 
grammatical categorization of a word (male, female, gender neutral) is only a 
grammatical categorization and does not always reflect the nature of the being 
that that word denotes or refers to. 

a particular benefit, to nspioucnon aya06n. Literally, 'the particular benefit' [an 
alternative, possibly better, translation would be 'the esoteric benefit']. What 
the text refers to is not some abstract 'good' but rather what is good for, what 
benefits, the person. Thus, self-knowledge can lead to a particular, a specific, 
benefit. 

perceptively. aicr0r|TU)c; - cf. Strabo, Geography, Book 3, chapter 5.1, a 
description of a high tide; of the sea, due to the moon, begin to 
perceptively/visibly both rise and go far onto the shore - dpxsnBai 6ioi6siu xf]i> 
0dAaxxan Kai sniPaiusiu xr)c; yrjc; aicj0r)TU)c; psxpi pEcroupanficrEtoc;. 
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to discover things. That is, discover/apprehend for yourself, to reveal (dis-cover) 
the nature of things, and thus fully understand them; gv. section 3 ('apprehend 
the physis of beings') and section 6 ('then discover phaos and become familiar 
with it') and section 7 ('such I observed and discovered because of those words 
of Pcemandres'). 

why death is expected for those who are in death, 6ia xi a^ioi sior xou 0andxou 
ol ev rep 0ai>dxcp outec;. Somewhat obscure, given the phrase 'in death' and 
given that what follows - "because originally..." - does not really offer an 
explanation of it. 

I take the meaning of d£pou) here to be 'expect' rather than 'worthy' given (i) 
what the English phrase 'they are worthy of death' (or 'they deserve death') 
implies, an implication - a moralizing attitude - that is not justified by either the 
immediate context or the rest of the text, and (ii) usages such as (a) nun nap’ 




upcnn to auxo a^ioupsu Kopi^sadai ['we now expect to receive the same from 
you'; Thucydides, Peloponnesian War, Book 1, chapter 43] and (b) coots ouk 
oiktou ol toioutoi cx^ioi sloan, ocAAd xipcopiag ['they are expected to be 
punished not pitied', Hyperides, Orations Against Philippides, 2.12] 

Nourishes. apbsuExai here is obviously metaphorical, as it literally means "is 
irrigated/watered" as in Diodorus Siculus when he describes India - xa noAAa 6e 
Trig X^pag apbEUExai Kai 6ia xouxo bixxoug e^ei xoug Kax’ Exog Kapnoug ['much 
of the land is irrigated which is why there are two yields a year'; Bibliotheca 
Historica, Book 2, 35.3] 

21 . 

progress within themselves, sig auxou xcopsi. Literally, 'progress to (or 
proceed/advance toward) him', with the usual assumption being that it is theos 
that is meant (hence, 'proceed toward theos'), with the alternative translation, 
of 'progress to themselves', ignored. However, given the immediate context - of 
a self-discovery - and given examples such as Mark 7.15 (EicmopsuopEnon sig 
auxou, entering into him) and given that (insofar as I understand it) the tractate 
concerns (i) self-knowing, (ii) a 'mysterium' that is esoteric, and (iii) a desire to 
know and to understand 'the physis of beings', rather than a religious 
'progressing toward god' a la Thomas a Kempis, then I am inclined to favour the 
somewhat radical translation of 'within themselves'. 


the father of all beings. 6 naxgp tgou 6 Aeon. The word 'all' by itself does not 
really capture the sense of oAgou here, which is 'all beings'. The phrase 6 naxgp 
xu)u oAgou occurs in many other writings, some of which are Christian. For 
instance in the Tou dyiou ’Iouariuouv npog Tpucpcoua ’Ioubaiou AiaAoyog [The 
Dialogue of Justinus with Trypho, a Jew] where it is said in the context of Christ 
being crucified, dying, and then being raised again by 'the father of all' for the 
benefit of all human beings - xou eocutou Xpicrxon unsp xwu ek nauxog ysuoug 
auBpobnoju 6 naxgp xaiu oAwu rag nauxcou Kaxdpag dnabE^aaBai £(3ouAf)0g (xcv, 
2 ). 

However, interestingly and relevant here, the phrase also occurs in the polemic 
by Irenaeus against the 'heresy of gnosticism' - the Adversus Haereses [sAcyxog 
Kai auaxponf) xgg i|mu6(jonupou yugoctego] - written not long before the 
Pcemandres tractate: 

psxabouuai ctoi 0eAgo xgg Epgg xdpixog snsibri 6 naxgp xaiu oAgou xou 
aWsAou ctou bianauxog PAsnsi npo npooxonou auxou 6 6s xonog xou 
psY£0oug eu ppiu ectxi 6i' ppag EYKaxaCTxgaai (Book I, Chapter 13, 3) 


I desire to pass on to you my Charis because the father of all beings 
has observed that your angel is constantly before him 



These are the words Irenaeus ascribes to a person called Marcus, 'the heretic'; 
words used by this person skilled in the trickery of sorcery (payudjc; KuPslac; 
Epnsipoxaxon) to, apparently, entice men and wealthy women to be his 
followers. Irenaeus then goes on, in a passage also guoted by Eusebius in his 
Historia Ecclesiastica (4.11.5), to describe some of the rites - the 'disgusting 
initiation into the mysteries' - of these people, and which rites include a 
'mystical marriage' (nusupaxiKou yapon) as well as a doxology to 'the father and 
the mother', sic; onopa ayixjboxou naxpoc; xwu oAoou sic; dAfjdsiau pgxspa xwu 
ndnxoon, and which doxology, with its contrast between oAoou (ascribed to the 
father) and ndnxum (ascribed to the mother) may go some way toward 
explaining the meaning of oAoou as used here, in the Pcemandres tractate, given 
that pgxspa ndnxoon - as Tala, Earth Mother - is the subject of, among other 
things, one of the Homeric hymns, E’ic; Trji> Mgxspa ndnxwn, where She is 
described as np£o(3ioxoc;, the elder among beings, and the mother of the gods, 
0su)u pijxrp. 

Thus, naxpoc; xwn oAoou as the father of all beings, and pgxspa xaiu nauxcuu as 
the mother of being, of all Life, both mortal and immortal. 


22 . 

respectful deeds, ooioic;. A difficult word to translate, given that most of the 
English alternatives - such as religious, pious, holy, devout, blessed, sinless, 
saintly, humble - have acguired, over centuries, particular religious meanings, 
often associated with Christianity or types of asceticism; meanings which, in my 
view, are not or may not be relevant here, and whose use would distort one's 
understanding of the text. 

The correct meaning is someone who, aware of or sensitive to the difference 
between the numinous and un-numinous [regarding 'numinous', see the note on 
ayioc; in section 5], seeks to avoid, in their behaviour, what might cause them to 
hubriatically 'overstep the limits' and thus unbalance them, so taking them 
away from that natural balance and that respect for the numinous, which they 
personally, by their (or a particular) way of living (personal, religious, spiritual, 
mystical, or otherwise) seek or desire to cultivate, or which (and importantly) is 
a natural part of their admirable (and often admired) character. For example: 

ekeivoc; y£ pgn upnum ounox’ eA^yeu tbc; xouc; 0eouc; oioixo ou6eu 
pxxon ooioic; spyoic; rj dynoic; lEpoic; rj6EO0ai aAAa pf]i> Kai onox£ 

Euxu^oig ouk dnOpamam unEpEtppouEi aAAa 0eoic; fl6sx Kai 

0appd)i> nAEioua £0ueu rj okucuu pu^exo £i0iaxo 6e cpo(3oup£i>oc; p£u 
lAapoc; cpaiu£o0ai euxuxwu 6e npaoc; Eiuai [Xenophon, Agesilaus, 11.2] 


this person, whom I praise, never ceased to believe that the gods 
delight in respectful deeds just as much as in consecrated temples. 



and, when blessed with success, he was never prideful but rather 
gave thanks to the gods. He also made more offerings to them when 
he was confident than supplications when he felt hesitant, and, in 
appearance, it was his habit to be cheerful when doubtful and 
mild-mannered when successful. 


For these reasons, I have translated not as one English word, but as the phrase 
'respectful deeds'. See also the note on euctePego below. 

honourable, ayadoc;. The sense is not of being 'good' in some moralistic, 
sanctimonious, superior, way, but rather of being of noble character, as for 
example described in the Corpus Aristotelicum: 


rpc; 6s (ppongcrEGJc; son to PouAsucraaffai, to Kpiuai ra aya0a Kai Ta 
KaKa Kai nanra Ta eu tgo pica alpsTa Kai tpsuKTa, to xPficrQoci naai 
KaAaic Toic unapyouaiu ava0oic, to ouiAnaai op0u)c [De Virtutibus et 
Vitiis Libellus 1250a] 

It is part of wisdom to accept advice, to distinguish the honourable, 
the dishonourable, and all that is, in life, acceptable or to be avoided; 
to fairly use all resources; to be genuine in company 


refined. KaOapoiq. Literally it means 'physically clean', often in the sense of 
being in a state of ritual purification: gv. the inscription on one of the ancient 
tablets (totenpasse) found in Thurii - sp^opai ek KaOapam KaOapa xOoulwu 
PaorAsia (in arrivance, purified from the purified, mistress of the chthonic). 

Since the English word 'pure' is unsuitable given its connotations - religious, 
sanctimonious, political, and otherwise -1 have opted for the not altogether 
satisfactory 'refined'. 

compassionate. eAeppoot. Those who undertake merciful, charitable, humane, 
deeds; gv. Luke 11.41 (nAf]i> ra suouTa 6ote sAeppoCTunriu, Kai l6oi) naura 
Ka0apa upin sarin). Acts 10:2, ktA. 

aware of the numinous. euctePoucti. As with ocrioic;, euctePego is a difficult word to 
translate, given that most of the English alternatives - such as reverent, pious - 
have acguired, over centuries, particular religious meanings, often associated 
with Christianity or types of asceticism. The correct sense is 'aware of the 
numinous', and thus imbued with that sense of duty, that sense of humility - or 
rather, an awareness of their human limitations - which makes them appreciate 
and respect the numinous in whatever form, way, or manner they appreciate, 
feel, intuit, apprehend, or understand, the numinous, be it in terms of the gods, 
the god, Moipai rpipoptpoi puriponEc; t’ ’Epinusq, God, or whatever. It is this 



awareness which inclines a person toward 'respectful deeds' [qv. ocrioic;, above]. 

soon acquire knowledge of the whole, £u0uc; xa nanxa Y^wpi^ouox. Knowledge 
of 'the whole picture'; of what has been and is being discussed: perceiveration; 
the cosmic structure; the nature of humans; the seven viziers; and so on. The 
sense is not "gnosis of all things", which - in its hubris - is incompatible with the 
immediately proceeding mention of euctePeu) and onion;. 

affectionately gracious toward. There are two ways of interpreting xon naxspa 
lAanKouxai ayangTiKooc; and what follows, (i) As if it is some kind of Christian 
eulogy by the faithful, with mention of "lovingly propitiating the father" and the 
"singing of hymns" to him; and (ii) in a rather more religiously neutral way with 
phrases such as lAaoKouxai dyangxiRajc; and words such as upusuoiu 
suggesting the more Hellenic "affectionately gracious" and "celebrating in 
song". I have chosen the latter, as it is, in my view, more in harmony with the 
rest of the text. 

the influencing impressions. aio0f]O£i(;. What is meant here is not simply 'the 
[bodily] senses' nor what is perceptible to or perceived by the senses, but rather 
those particular impressions, conveyed by the senses, which influence a person 
in a way which is disliked because they do or they can affect a person in a 
manner detrimental to their immortality. That is, not all 'feelings' nor all 
'sensations' are meant but only those which impresses upon [cf. Circero, 
Academica, 2.6, impressum effictumque] a person in a certain way and thus 
affect that person also in a certain way, as 'impressionable feelings' do: 

auxoc; 6s 6ia noippaxam (piAocrocpsi, Ka0ansp 'Hoxo6o<; xe Kai 
SEUocpdnqc; Kai ’EpnsSoKAqc; Kpixqpion 6e xon Aoyou sins: xac; xe 
aiadijaEic; pq aKpi|3£ic; undpxam cpqai youu [Diogenes Laertius, 

Parmenides, 9.3] 

he himself, through the form of verse, presented his knowledge, as did 
Hesiod, Xenophanes and Empedocles, stating that it was a way of 
judging what was reasonable since impressionable feelings were not 
an accurate enough starting point 

This is the type of 'impression 1 - the type of influence - meant by some 
alchemical texts, for example, in the Compound of Alchymy, by Ripley, 
contained in the Theatrum Chemicum Britannicum ['the Body of the Spryte 
taketh impression' (ix. xi)] and also, some centuries later, by Hume in his 
Treatise on Human Nature ['those perceptions, which enter with most force and 
violence, we may name impressions' (I. i. 12)]. Cf. also Aristotle, Poetics 1451a - 
xou 6e pqKouc; opoc; 6 pen npoc; xouc; dyajuac; Kai xqn aia0qcrin ou xqc; xexpqc; 
ECTxiu - where what is meant is the 'impression' made upon an audience, which 
thus influences them. 

the bad. The usual translation of KaKoc; here, as often elsewhere, is 'evil'. 



However, I regard such a translation as unhelpful, given that the English word 
'evil' is (1) now often interpreted and understood in a moralistic, preconceived, 
way according to some theological dogma/criteria and/or according to some 
political/social doctrine, and (2) that it does not denote what the classical and 
the Hellenic term kockoc; does. 

Classically understood kockoc; is what is bad in the sense of some-thing rotten or 
unhealthy, or - the opposite of kcxAoc; - what is displeasing to see. kockoc; is also 
what is unlucky, a misfortune, and/or injurious, as for example in The 
Agamemnon 


to pen yunaiKa npcuxon apasnoc; dixoc 

f)cr0oci dopoic; spgpou EKnayAou kockou (vv. 862-3) 

Primarily, for a lady to be separate from her mate - 
To remain unprotected by family - is a harsh misfortune 

When applied to a person, the sense is of a 'rotten' person; someone with bad, 
harmful, physis; a bad - dishonourable, weak, cowardly - personal character; 
someone whose nature, for examples, inclines them toward doing harm and 
doing what is generally considered to be wrong. 

This sense is still appropriate to Hellenic usage. For example, in respect of 
Romans 12.17 with its contrast of kockoc; and kocAoc;: 

priSsui kockou cum kockou ano6i6oi>T£c; npouooupsnoi kocAoc suomion nocuTum 
cu>0pu)nu)u 

Do not render what is bad with what is bad; rather, show concern for what all 
humans see is good 

Similarly with the synonym cmcnpoq, as for example in Luke 6.43-5: 

Ou yap serin 6si>6pou kocAou noiouu Kapnou aanpon, ou6s naAm 
6si>6poi> CTanpon noiouu Kapnon kocAou, ekocotou yap 6si>6pou ek tou 
i6iou Kapnou yinoociKEToci- 6 ayadoc; audpoonoc; ek tou aya0ou 
0r|crocupou xfjc; KapSiac; npocpspEi to 6cya0ou, Kai 6 nougpoc; ek tou 
nougpou npocpspsi to nougpou- ek yap nspiacjEupaToc; KapSiac; AaAsi 
to crropa aUTOU 

For no healthy tree brings forth rotten fruit just as a rotten tree 
cannot bring forth healthy fruit. For each tree is judged by its fruit. A 
good person from the store of good in their heart brings forth what is 
good, and a bad person from their bad store brings forth what is bad; 
for it is because of an overflowing heart that the mouth speaks. 



23 . 

hubriatic. {xctePeox; someone lacking in or who is arrogantly disdainful of 
cmPopai, of what is regarded as honourable, revered, respected. Someone who 
is thus 'hubriatic'. It is the opposite of euctePeu), that is, the opposite of someone 
who is aware of and respectful of the numinous. 

the avenging daemon, xco xipcnpcp daipou. 

Tipoopu) is an epithet of the god Mars, mentioned by Cassius Dio Cocceianus in 
his Historiae Romanae when he recounts how Caligula, celebrating the murder 
of someone, sent three daggers to the temple of Mars the Avenger, in Rome, as 
offerings to the god - ^icpfdia xpia xu) Apsi xu) Tipcopw ic, [Book 59, chapter 22 
v.7]. 

Correctly understood, a dafpoou (daemon) is neither a 'demon' nor one of the 
pantheon of major Greek gods - 0eoi - but rather a lesser type of divinity who 
might be assigned by those gods to bring good fortune or misfortune to human 
beings and/or to watch over certain human beings and especially particular 
numinous (sacred) places. 

which tests them. Kai xouxon (3aomu^£i. The sense here is rather obscure, with 
some proposed emendations (for example, ouxcuc;, and xouxo for xouxon). I take 
the sense here of Paomu^oo to be 'tested', as in being 'put to the test'; a sense in 
accord with what precedes and with what follows. 

24 . 

Anados. dnodoc;. A transliteration, as the word has specific meanings in ancient 
Greek 'mystery cults' and in Hellenic 'mysticism', one of which meanings is the 
ascent, or progress, or journey, of the initiate/individual toward their goal, 
however that goal/ascent/progress/journey is described and/or understood, 
and/or represented (symbolically, mythologically, or otherwise). Quite often, the 
journey - the 'way up' - is described as the one between the living and the dead 
(the next life) or as one from the chthonic (the underworld) to our mortal world; 
which journey sometimes involves a symbolic/mythological death and then a 
rebirth. 


the dissolution of the physical body allows that body to be transformed, iv xfj 
auaAuCTEi xou axupaxoc; xou uAikou napabfbcnc; auxo xo axopa eic; dAAoiooaxn. 
Literally, 'in the dissolution of the material body it hands over that body to 
alteration'. 

ethos. r|0oc;. Here, ethos in the personal sense; the 'spirit' - the personality - of 
an individual: their traits, character, disposition, nature, temperament. 


25 . 



in the first realm. The sphere of the Moon, the first of the seven 
planetary/alchemical/astrological spheres, realms, or emanations - the s|36opdc;; 
hebdomad, septenary system - that, in respect of the journey (anodoc;) of the 
mortal toward immortality, form the basis of, are emanations of, the harmonious 
cosmic structure (qv. sections 9 and 14). On this journey, the mortal passes 
through each realm - sphere - in turn. 

which grows and which fades. Cf. Sextus Empiricus - xauTgu 6s rjroi au^gTiKiju 
rj psKUTiKijn [Adversus Mathematicos, IX, 393] 

arrogance of command. Reading unspgcpautau not npocpantan. 


26 . 

ogdoadic physis. oydoaTiKijn tpucnn. An interesting and important term, often 
overlooked and often misinterpreted. What is meant is not a realm - ^wup - or 
sphere, similar to but 'beyond' the seven realms, but rather 'of what' the mortal 
has become, is reborn as, at the end of the journey: partaking in and being of 
'the ogdoadic physis', and thus sharing the being/existence of those who have, 
or who have attained, that particular type of being/existence/physis. The 
existence, that is, of an immortal beyond the seven emanations. 

with the others there, celebrates the father in song, upusi crim toiq oucti tou 
narapa. Again - qv. section 22 - not 'hymns' in the Christian sense but rather 
celebrating in song/verse/chant; celebrating the father of this mortal, the parent 
of all mortals, and 6 nomjp rum oAoju, the 'grandfather' of all beings (qv. section 
21 ). 

force, dunapic;. Cf. section 7. Those forces, those particular powers - or, more 
precisely, that type (or those types) of being(s) or existence - that are not only 
beyond the septenary system but beyond the ogdoadic physis of those mortals 
who have, because of their journey (duodoq) through the septenary system, 
achieved immortality. 

It is therefore easy to understand why some considered there were, or 
represented their understanding/insight by, 'nine' (seven plus two) fundamental 
cosmic emanations, or by nine realms or spheres [qv. the quote from Cicero in 
section 17] - the seven of the hebdomad, plus the one of the 'ogdoadic physis' 
mentioned here, plus the one (also mentioned here) of what is beyond even this 
'ogdoadic physis'. However, as this text describes, there are seven realms or 
spheres - a seven-fold path to immortality, accessible to living mortals - and then 
two types of existence (not spheres) beyond these, accessible only after the 
mortals has journeyed along that path and then, having 'offered up' certain 
things along the way (their mortal ethos), 'handed over their body to its death'. 
Ontologically, therefore, the seven might somewhat simplistically be described 
as partaking of what is 'causal' (of what is mortal) and the two types of 



existence beyond the seven as partaking of - as being - 'acausal' (of what is 
immortal). Thus, Poemandres goes on to say, the former mortal - now immortal - 
moves on (from this first type of 'acausal existence') to become these forces 
(beyond the ogdoadic physis) to thus finally 'unite with theos': auxoi sic; 
dunagsic; sau roue; napadidoaoi Kai dundpsic; yEuopEnoi eu 0£U) yinouxai. 


26 . 

become united with theos. eu 0eu) yinouxai. Literally, '[they] become in theos', 
or '[they] enter into theos', although given what follows - 0£(n0guai - what is 
meant is 'become of/be united with theos', and thus 'become-of what is no 
longer mortal but rather both immortal and 'of theos'. 

become of theos. 0£(jo0gnai. This does not mean 'made divine/god', or 'achieve 
divinity' or 'become god/a god', or deification, but rather, having become 
immortal, to be (re)united with theos and thus, by such a 'becoming', re-present 
(become-of) in that new (acausal) existence the numinosity of theos, and which 
return and re-presentation is the real aim of our mortal lives and the function of 
Aoyog, and of the Aoyoi (such as pneumal logos and the phaomal logos). That is, 
as explained in some of the rather neglected works of Maximus of 
Constantinople [gv. Migne Patrologiae Graeca, 90 and 91], ©soboic; in the sense 
of reunited with theos - ultimately because of dyang - without actually being or 
becoming 'a divinity' or 'God': 

xgc; sni xco 0£(jo0gnai xon andpumon puoxiKgc; Enspysiac; AgiyExai 
nspac; Kaxa nanxa xponon xwpig gouge; dgAouoxi xgg npog auxon Kax 
ouoian xauxoxgxog. Quaestiones ad Thalassium de Scriptura Sacra, 

XXII [Patrologiae Graeca, 90, c.0318] 

the end of the opus mysterium of human beings becoming of Theos 
can be in all ways except one, namely that of having the identity of 
His Essence 


the noble goal, xo dyadon xsAog. This might well be taken as an axiom of the 
'hermetic' Weltanschauung presented in this tractate. In respect of dyaOog as 
honourable/noble, see the note in section 22. 

those who seek to acquire knowledge. Given the use here of the word ynwoic;, 
the sense could be interpreted, and has by others been interpreted, to mean 
'those who seek to aeguire/attain gnosis'. 

other mortals can - through theos - escape. I take the sense of oob^oo here be to 
'escape', for the English word 'saved' now imposes, after nearly two thousand 
years of scriptural exegesis and preaching, various religious preconceptions on 
the text. Also, the usual translation of 'saved by god' is somewhat at variance 
with the hermetic/gnostic Weltanschauung which suggests a progression - 



auodoc; - through the realms/spheres in order to attain immortality. 

For the 'escape' is from the mortal to the immortal, and therefore to be 'saved', 
because of theos, so that (qv. section 21) they can "progress to return to Life" 

27 . 

joined with those forces. The meaning here is somewhat obscure, although it 
possibly signifies that Poemandres leaves the mortal realm and rejoins - returns 
to - his existence, beyond the hebdomad, where those forces/powers exist. 

an insight of great importance. peyictttP Osocn. An important 'insight into' the 
workings of the cosmos, immortality, and the nature of mortals, rather than 'a 
vision' or a 'revelation'. 

awareness of the numinous. See the note on 'aware of the numinous'/suo-sPsoo in 
section 22. 


earth-bound mortals, audpEc; yriYEUEiq. The literal meaning is 'earth-born 
mortals', which is rather obscure here, although what is meant is probably not 
the somewhat pejorative 'primordial/primitive' type [qv. eoti eu tt) ocKponoAi 
TauTq ’EpexFsoc; tou ypy^eoc; Asyopsuou slum. uqoc;, Herodotus, 8.55; and 
aAAoi 6s ypye^^Q Kai xaAKacmidaq, Strabo, 10.3] nor even the 'earthy/rural' 
type [qv. pf] piagapc; sninonon Epyaaiau Kai Yccopyiau uno 'Y\|acttou 
EKTiapsugu, LXX, Sirach 7.15] but rather the contrast, mentioned in section 15, 
between those 'deathful of body' and the 'deathlessness of the inner mortal'; 
with a similar contrast occurring in Plato [ou6eu yap ytiyeuec; OAupnicon 
EUTipoxspou dXk’ 6 nspi ii/upic; aAAcoc; do^a^con dyuoEi (be; 0aupaorou toutou 
KTTjpaxoc; apsAsi, Laws 727e]. Hence my suggestion of 'earth-bound', which is 
apposite considering what follows - ol peOp Kai unneo sauTouc; ekSe Scjokotec;. 

sleepfulness. To translate unuoc; here as simply 'sleep' is not particularly helpful 
to the reader, as what seems to be implied is not normal everyday 'sleep' - a 
necessity for all humans - since such normal healthy sleep is a strange 
companion for 'intoxicating liquor'. Regarding unnoc;, Jebb in his commentary 
on Antigone in respect of unnoc; 6 nauTOYhpooc; (v.606) mentioned that "sleep, 
the renewer of vigour, could not be described as 'bringing old age to all'. Nor 
can the epithet be explained as 'enfeebling all', in the sense of 'subduing them'; 
nor, again, as 'attending on all, even to old age'," which led him to write that 
nanTOYhpwc; was probably corrupt and to suggest, as some others had done, an 
emendation. 

The fact that sleep personified, as Hypnos/Somnus, is the brother of Death [qv. 
sn0’ "Ynnco ^up(3AgTO KaaiyngTco Oanaroio, Iliad, 14.231] is also in favour of 
normal, healthy, sleep not being meant, as does what follows - GsAyopEnoi unuco 
dAoycp. Thus a possible alternative would be to interpret unnoc; here somewhat 
metaphorically, either as a 'state of mind' (such as 'sleepwalking through life') 



or as something akin to soporation (an underused English word, from the Latin) 
with the meaning here of 'an inclination or a tendency to sleep excessively or 
unnecessarily; to be inactive, drowsy, sleepful; disconnected from reality'. 
Hence my tentative interpretation - 'sleepfulness'. 

unknowing of theos. dyucjooTg tou 0eou. Unknowing is a more suitable English 
word - given its meaning, usage (past and present) and given the context - than 
'ignorance' 

stop your drunkenness. nauaacr0£ 6s KpamaAaiuTEc;. Literally, 'cease to be 
intoxicated'. It is interesting to compare this preaching to what Plutarch wrote 
about Demosthenes: 

odupopsuou 6s tou Agpoadsuouc; npoc; auxou oil nauTcnu 
(piAonoiHuxocToc; <nu Turn Aeyoutgou Kai piKpou 6e(uu KaTauaAooKsuai 
Tgu tou CTcbpaToc; aKpgu sic; touto x«piu ouk e^ei npoc; tou 6r)pou, 
aAAa KpamaAoouTEc; audpoonoi uauxai Kai apadsic; aKououTai Kai 
KaTEXOuai to Pgpa, napopaxai 6’ auxoc; [Demosthenes, 7.1] 

To him, Demosthenes complained that although he was an industrious 
orator and had expended much bodily vigour in pursuing that duty, he 
was not favoured by the people who ignored him but listened to those 
who were intoxicated, the ignorant, and sailors, when they and their 
like held the floor. 


28 . 

change your ways. pETauogaaTE. Not 'repent', which imposes a particular 
religious interpretation upon the text. 

have kinship with the unknowing ones. cruyKoiuoougcrauTEc; tt) ayuoia. Kinship in 
the sense of being 'kindred spirits', or 'fellow travellers'. 

dark phaos. ctkoteiuou (pooTog. An interesting phrase, lost in translation when 
cpcag is translated as 'light'. See the note on phaos in section 4. 


29 . 

threw themselves down at my feet. sauToug npo nodwu pou pivpauTE. A literal 
translation, although, given what follows, it seems unlikely that this is a 
metaphorical expression of their eagerness to learn. Indeed, this whole section 
seems rather at variance with the rest of the text - especially considering the 
following Kadodgyog sysuopgu tou ysuoug - although perhaps 'the guide', having 
only just been informed of certain esoteric matters by Poemandres, is here in 
this section somewhat obliguely revealing that he himself has yet (gv. section 
25) to offer up "that eagerness which deceives; the arrogance of command; 
profane insolence." 



became a guide to those of my kind. That is, not 'a guide to my race/mankind' 
but a guide to those who, seeking immortality, desire to undertake the journey 
through the seven spheres and thus are akin to - of the same type as - the guide. 

informing them of the logoi, roue; Aoyouq 6i66cctk(jou. The logoi [plural of logos] 
are - gv. the note on 0£(jo0pnai in section 26 - the various apparent forms (or 
emanations) of the logos, and include the pneumal logos, the phaomal logos, 
and the logos kyrios, previously mentioned in the text. They are often 
considered to be how the logos is sometimes manifest to us, as mortals who are 
yet to begin or are yet to progress far along the septenary path toward 
immortality. Furthermore, those who are on the journey - following the way to 
theos - are also logoi. 

logoi of sapientia. crotpiac; Aoyouc;. Something more than just 'words of [the] 
wisdom' is meant, especially as the English word 'wisdom' does not fully reflect 
the meaning (and the various shades) of crocpia, especially in a metaphysical (or 
esoteric) context, in this case of 'the opus mysterium'. The use here, in my 
translation, of the terms logoi and sapientia is intended - as with transliterations 
such as phaos - to cause the reader to pause and perhaps engender in them a 
certain curiosity as to what the terms may, or may not, mean, suggest, or imply, 
and to thus (and hopefully) convey something about the original text. 

celestial elixir. dp(3pocnou uSaroc;. Literally, 'ambrosial water'; the food/drink 
that, in mythology, confers and maintains the immortality of the gods and 
chosen mortals. 


30 . 


temperance of [the] psyche, rpc; vpuxpp ufjipic;. Again transliterating vpuxijp, since 
the English word 'soul' imposes particular - religious/philosophical, and/or 
modern - meanings on the text, whereas it may well be used here in its 
classical/Hellenic sense of 'spark' (or breath) of life; that is, as referring to that 
'thing' (principle, or cause) which animates mortal beings making them 'alive', 
and which principle or cause was also personified as Psyche. 

genuine insight. dAp0mp opamp. Cf. psyiaTpu 0sai> in section 27. 

expression of the logos. It not clear how or in what form this manifestation of 
the logos occurs, although the context - of silence - might suggest that 
'utterance' or 'speech' is not meant. 

the logos of authority, rpc; ai)0£UTiaq Aoyou. A similar expression occurs in 
section 3 also in reference to Poemandres - rpc; auBsuTiap node;, the 
perceiveration of authority. 


this revealing. I take the sense of dAp0siap here to be not some abstract 



(undefined, probably contentious and thus possibly undefinable) 'truth' but 
rather as a revealing of what is 'genuine' as distinct from what is mere 
'appearance'. Here, literally, 'the revealing' - of the nature of mortals, of the way 
to immortality, of logos and of theos. 

31 . 

Agios o theos , father of all beings, ayiog 6 0sog Kai naxgp rum 6 Aeon. For naxgp 
rum 6 Aeon, see the note in section 22. 

I have given, as an intimation, a transliteration of the first part, as these are 
doxologies, similar to the Kyrie eleison [Kupis sAsgaon], and much (if not all) of 
their numinous/sacred/mystical/esoteric guality and meaning are lost when they 
are translated into plain - or into archaic, KJV type - English. Although they are 
best read/recited in the original Greek, the Latin preserves much of the 
numinosity of these and other such doxologies. The Latin of the nine doxologies 
given here is: 

Sanctus deus pater universorum. 

Sanctus deus, cuius consilium ad finem deducitur a propriis potentiis. 
Sanctus deus, gui cognosci vult et cognoscitur a suis. 

Sanctus es, gui verbo constituisti entia omnia. 

Sanctus es, cuius universa natura imago nata est. 

Sanctus es, guem natura non formavit. 

Sanctus es, gui omni potentia es fortior. 

Sanctus es, gui omni excellentia es maior. 

Sanctus es, gui omnes superas laudes. 

The Greek text is: 

ayiog 6 0sog Kai naxgp Tain oAcon. 

ayioc; 6 0sog, of) g PouAg xsAsixai ano rail) idicon dunapsoon. 

ayioc; 6 Bsog, og yncoadgnai PouAsxai Kai yinooCTKSxai xoig idioig. 

dyioc; si, 6 Aoyco auaxgadpenog xa onxa. 

dyioc; si, of) naaa cpuaig EiKum scpu. 

dyioc; si, on g cpuaig ouk spopcpcoasn. 

dyioc; si, 6 naagg dunapscog iaxopoxspog. 

ayiog si, 6 naagg unspoxgg psitcon. 

ayiog si, 6 Kpsixxcon xain snaincon. 

ayiog 6 approximates to 'Numinous is' [theos] - gv. the note on ayiog in section 
5 - and ayiog si to 'Numinous are' [you]. 

As to why there are nine doxologies, it may be (and probably is) just a 
coincidence, or it may reflect the 7+2 structure of the 7 causal aspects (the 
hebdomad) and the 2 'acausal' modes of being beyond them (gv. the note on 
dunapig in section 26). 



his own arts. I take the sense of dundpsoon here to be not 'powers', forces (or 
something similar) but 'arts'; that is, those abilities, qualities, skills, and 
strengths - of the 'artisan-creator' - which are inherent in theos and express the 
very nature of theos. Abilities, qualities, skills, and strengths, which an artisan - 
with assistance and help and instruction from theos, the chief artisan - uses, for 
example, to 'fashion seven viziers' and the 'fine artisements of physis'. See 
sections 9-13 and the notes thereon. 

whose disposition is to be recognized. Yi>(jocr0f)i>ai here with yiyobaKETai is not 
exactly the straightforward '[who] wills/desires to be known' but rather the 
more subtle '[whose] disposition is to be recognized', and (i) 
disposition/inclination as an expression of the nature, the very being, of theos, 
(ii) to be recognized in the sense of to be perceived for who and what theos is, 
in essence, in very being. Those who so recognize theos - who thus understand 
and 'appreciate' theos and are cognizant of the type of Being theos is - are those 
who partake in some way, or who re-present or emanate, or who 'imitate' [qv. 
Thomas a Kempis, The Imitation of Christ] the nature of that Being; and which 
Being is therefore 'recognized/understood by those who are of his [type of] 
being,' although the Greek literally means "is recognized by his own". 

Agios es. For dyioc; si. Combining the Latin with the Greek, for readability and 
expressiveness. 

form all being. In both senses of the term 'form' - constitute, and form being 
into beings and which beings are or can be re-united with Being (theos) by 
logos. 

you who engender all physis as eikon. The meaning and significance of this are 
often overlooked and often lost in translation. I have transliterated eikoju as 
here it does not only mean what the English words 'image' or 'likeness' suggest 
or imply, but rather it is similar to what Maximus of Constantinople in his 
Mystagogia [Patrologiae Graeca, 91, c.0658] explains. Which is of we humans, 
and the cosmos, and Nature, and psyche, as eikons, although according to 
Maximus it is the Christian church itself (as manifest and embodied in Jesus of 
Nazareth and the Apostles and their successors and in scripture) which, being 
the eikon of God, enables we humans to recognize this, recognize God, be in 
communion with God, return to God, and thus find and fulfil the meaning of our 
being, our existence. 

According to the hermetic Weltanschauung, as outlined by Pcemandres here, all 
physis - the being, nature, character, of beings - their essence beyond the 
form/appearence their being is or assumes or is perceived as - re-presents 
(manifests, is an eikon of) theos. That is, the physis of beings can be considered 
not only as an emanation of theos but as re-presenting his Being, his essence. 

To recognize this, to recognize theos, to be in communion with theos, to return 
to theos, and thus become immortal, there is the way up (anados) through the 



seven spheres: 


Thus does the mortal hasten through the harmonious structure, 
offering up, in the first realm, that vigour which grows and which 
fades, and - in the second one - those dishonourable machinations, no 
longer functioning. In the third, that eagerness which deceives, no 
longer functioning; in the fourth, the arrogance of command, no 
longer insatiable; in the fifth, profane insolence and reckless haste; in 
the sixth, the bad inclinations occasioned by riches, no longer 
functioning; and in the seventh realm, the lies that lie in wait. [Section 
25] 

you whom the Physis did not morph. Given the construction - on g tpuoic; - I have 
capitalized Physis here (see sections 14 and 17]. By 'morph' is meant what the 
Greek term (spoptpooosn) implies, which is 'shape or transform' into 
some-thing-else, to give some-thing the 'semblance' of theos . That is, theos 
was, is, and remains, theos; there is no-thing resembling theos. 

you who are mightier than all artifice. The artifice - the works, expedients, skill, 
manifestations, artisements, products, machinations, ingenuity, the 
'domination', and the force - of others. 

It is interesting to compare this might, the strength and power of theos, with 
what Epictetus writes about human strength in his Discourses: 

outs rupannoc; kwAuoei ps OeAoutoc outs dsonorgc; outs oi noAAoi Ton 
sua ou0’ 6 ioxnpoTspog tou doOsnsoTEpon: touto yap ockcuAutou 
6e6otoci uno tou 0eou EKaoTco [4.5] 

neither a tyrannos nor some Lord shall negate my intent; nor some 
crowd although I be just one; nor someone stronger although I be 
weaker, since such unhindrance is a gift, to everyone, from theos 

wordful. The expressive term 'wordful' is more suitable here than 'speech', and 
also contrasts well with 'ineffable' and 'inexpressible'. 


32 . 

the knowledge. For xgc; yucuosoog, although 'acguiring the knowledge' and 'the 
gnosis' are alternatives, so that with the latter it reads "I ask of you to grant 
that I am not foiled in the gnosis germane to our essence", with the phrase 'our 
essence' referring to the essence - ouofa - of both mortals and theos. 

favour, xapig. A gift, favour, or kindness, here from theos [idpig 0eou] and 
which type of gift is also mentioned in the New Testament (for example, Luke, 
2.40). See also the guotation from Irenaeus in the note on the father of all 
beings in section 21. 



the unknowing. In respect of 'unknowing' see the note in section 27. 


who are your children. In respect of uloc; as the gender neutral 'child', rather 
than 'son', see the note on uioc; 0sou in section 6, and also the note on gender 
neutrality under dnaYucjopiCTac; sauTou in section 19. 

share in [your] numinosity. For crunaYid^em. 


Iepoq AoyoQ 
An Esoteric Mythos 
Tractate III 


A Pagan And Esoteric Mythos 

While the title - Ispoc; Aoyoc; - of the third tractate of the Corpus Hermeticum is 
generally translated as either "A Sacred Discourse" or "A Holy Sermon", it 
would perhaps be more accurate to translate as An Esoteric Mythos given (i) 
that it describes a numinous theogony of the kind recounted to initiates of the 
mystery traditions of ancient Greece, and thus recounts a mythos that pre-dates 
the Biblical story of Genesis, as given in the Septuagint (LXX), by centuries, and 
(ii) that ispoc; A6yoc;/i£poi Aoyoi (an esoteric mythos/esoteric mythoi) were 
phrases often used to describe such mystery traditions, both Greek and Greco- 
Egyptian, as, for example, by Herodotus {l}. 

For it is possible that the often-stated belief of the tractate being influenced by 
the story recounted in LXX is incorrect, and that whatever similarities there are 
between the text of the tractate and Greek text of the Biblical story of Genesis 
might be due either to the scribe of what was a previously esoteric aural 
tradition being familiar with LXX or some parts of it and borrowing a particular 
word or words to try and express an aspect of that paganus tradition (an 
opinion held by the Christian Byzantine historian Mikhael Psellus, d. 1078 ce), 
or to the Biblical story of creation itself being influenced by a more ancient 
Greek mythos or mythoi, just as it was influenced by similar, more ancient, 
mythoi from Sumeria and elsewhere. In addition, the overt polytheism of the 
tractate, and Greek concepts such as cpucric; (physis) and nusupa (pneuma) {2}, 
are at odds with such influence and with that Biblical story. 




Furthermore, far from it being (again, as has often been previously believed) a 
very corrupt, or overwritten text, the Ispoc; Aoyoc; most probably reasonably 
represents, like the Pymander tractate, a pagan metaphysical Weltanschauung 
germane to the period of its composition and one which is based upon or 
recounts an earlier, and most probably aural, tradition. Furthermore, as 
Wildberg has suggested, the text might simply incorporate some marginalia {3}. 

Such an esoteric mythos, as recorded in the Ispoq Aoyoc; hermetic tractate, had 
- like the Biblical Genesis story - antecedents. Such as 

01 Tpc; s^syspoPTo Kai Oupanou doTsposuxoc; 

those who came-into-being from Gaia and the starry heavens {4} 

from the theogony of Hesiod (106) - written c. 700 bce - of which there is a 
remarkably similar expression in funerary inscriptions, from some four 
centuries later (c. 300 bce) in Pharsalos, Thessalyon, 

Tpc; naic; sipi Kai Oupapou doT<£po£PToc;> 

I am a child of Gaia and the starry heavens 

and on a gold funerary tablet (c. 200 bce) found at Eleutherna, Crete, 


TA2 YI02 EIMI KAI OYPANOY A2TEPOENTO2 
Eac; uioc; gpi Kai ’Qpauto darspoeuTOc; {5} 


and also in a, purportedly Orphic, religious text (the Derveni papyrus) dating 
from c. 330 bce {6} which contains the Hesiodian phrase oi Aioc; s^sysuouTo 
[those who came-into-being from Zeus]. Thus, it is part of this ancient esoteric 
mythos, and/or its antecedents, that may well be echoed in LXX (Genesis, 1:1), 
written centuries later: 

’Ep dpxfl snoigosu 6 Oeoc; top oupapop Kai xf]P ygp 

In the beginning, Theos produced the heavens and the Earth {7} 

and which Biblical text is, interestingly, given by Aguila - gv. the Hexapla {8} - 
as: 

’Eu KstpaAaicp ektioep 6 Oeoc; aim top oupapop Kai oi)P Tgp ygp 


As foundation, Theos formed the heavens and the Earth {9} 



It is thus my view that the third tractate of the Corpus Hermeticum is a valuable 
hermetic document, presenting as it does - probably after centuries of aural 
transmission as befitted ispoi Aoyoi - an esoteric Weltanschauung that 
pre-dates, and thus is independent of, not only Christianity but also of the 
myths, stories, and theology, manifest in the Old Testament. 

Understood thus, the Ispoc; Aoyoc; tractate is the story of genesis according to 
an ancient pagan, and esoteric, Weltanschauung; a text in all probability older 
than the other texts in the Corpus Hermeticum; and a text which the author of 
the Poemandres tractate might well have been familiar with, as a reading of 
both texts indicates. 


Commentary, Translation, and Text 

The references in the commentary here to the Poemandres tractate are to my 
translation of and commentary on that text for I have retained the 
transliterations, and some of the English phrases, used and explained there, 
such as physis, phaos, theos. I have also, as there, occasionally used some 
particular, or some guite obscure English words - or forms of them - in order to 
try and elucidate the meaning of the text or to avoid using, in what is a 
metaphysical text, some commonplace term with various connotations 
(contemporary or otherwise) that may lead to a misunderstanding of the text. I 
have endeavoured to explain such obscure words in the commentary. There is 
thus in this translation, as in my translation of Poemandres, a certain technical - 
or rather, esoteric - vocabulary. 

Purely for readability, I have arranged the translation into (non-poetic) verses 
rather than long paragraphs. All translations in the commentary and notes are 
mine. 


Notes 

{1} (a) ectti A6yoc; nspi aurou ipoc; AsyopEnoc;. Book II, Chapter 48, s3. (b) ectti 
Ipoc; nspi auxou Aoyoc; AsyopEnoc;. Book II, Chapter 62, s2. (c) ectti 6e n£pi 
auTcuu Ipoc; Aoyoc; AsyopEnoc;. Book II, Chapter 81, s2. 

{2} In lepoi Aoyoi and in many hermetic texts, cpucric; suggests something more 
than what the terms 'nature' or 'character' - of a thing or person - denote. That 
is - gv. the Poemandres tractate (see footnote 8) - it suggests to "know what is 
real" and to apprehend the physis of those real things - nogom rf]i> tou tcuu 
cpucnu; to thus have an understanding of ontology. For physis is a revealing, a 
manifestation, of not only the true nature of beings but also of the relationship 
between beings, and between beings and Being. 



In respect of pnuema, qv. DeWitt Burton: SpiritSoul and Flesh: The Usage of 
fluEvga, Wvxfj, and IdpJ in Greek Writings and Translated Works from the 
Earliest Period to 225 AD (University of Chicago Press, 1918) 

{3} Christian Wildberg: The Genesis of a Genesis: Corpus tiermeticum. 
Tractate III, in Lance Jenott and Sarit Kattan Gribetz: Jewish and Christian 
Cosmogony in Late Antiguity (pp.139-166). Texte und Studien zum antiken 
Judentum, 155. Mohr Siebeck, Tubingen, 2013. 

{4} Pedantically, a more accurate translation of ocotepoeutoc; would be 
stelliferous - hence the 'stelliferous heavens' - but 'starry heavens' is far more 
poetic. 

{5} Interestingly, some similar inscriptions - such as another one from 
Eleutherna - are gender neutral and simply say 

rYATHPfCAIQPANQA2TEP0ENT02. That is, 'of Gaia and the starry heavens'. 

{6} Bernabe, Alberto, and Francesc Casadesus. Orfeoyla tradicion orhca: Un 
reencuentro. Madrid: Akal. 2008. 

{7} Although I give here, for ’En dpxf), the conventional 'In the beginning', I am 
inclined to prefer 'In primacy' (the first thing/principle/origin of; cf. 
Anaximander, where there is also mention of the heavens and 'the world' or 
cosmos: npwToc; touto rounopa Kopiaac; rgc; apple; Asysi 6' auTqn pgre u6(up 
pf)TE aAAo ti rum KaAoupEUGon sluai otoixeiwu dXk' srspau Tina (pucnn ansipou 
eE, gc; anauxag yiusnOai roue; oupauoug Kai roue; eu auroig Konpoug. Simplicius, 
Physics, 24:13-21). 

An alternative, suggested by the Greek text of Aquila of Genesis 1:1, would be 
"As foundation, Theos produced..." Furthermore, instead of the 'creavit' of the 
Latin Vulgate, the older Vetus Latina has 'In principio fecit deus caelum et 
terram.' 

{8} Frederick Field, Origenis Hexaplorum guae Supersunt, Clarendon Press, 
Oxford, 1875. 

{9} Literally, "In foundation, Theos built/produced..." 

The Latin of Jermone - who, according to certain sources, was acquainted with 
the text of Aquila - is in principio creavit Deus caelum et terram. 



Translation 


[1] The numen of all beings is theos: numinal, and of numinal physis. 

The origin of what exists is theos, who is Perceiveration and Physis and Substance: 

The sapientia which is a revealing of all beings. 

For the numinal is the origin: physis, vigour, incumbency, accomplishment, renewance. 

In the Abyss, an unmeasurable darkness, and, by the influence of the numen. 

Water and delicate apprehending Pnuema, there, in Kaos. 

Then, a numinous phaos arose and, from beneath the sandy ground, 

Parsements coagulated from fluidic essence. 

And all of the deities <particularize> seedful physis. 

[2] With all beings unformed and not yet presenced. 

What was lightsome was separated out, upward 
And what was burdensome set in fluidic ground 

With all defined through Fire, then elevated - and conveyed - by Pneuma. 

Thus the heavens became perceivable in seven spheres. 

Deities represented in the arrangements of the stars. 

With the outer revolving in the aether, and circulating by the Pnuema of theos. 

[3] Through their distinguishing influence, each deity did what was assigned to them 
So that there came-into-being beasts four-footed and slithering 

And those dwelling in water and those that fly. 

And harvestable seeds and pastures and all kinds of verdant flowers, 

<Seeding within> the semination of rebirth. 

Thus can the offspring of mortals apprehend the works of theos, a living witness of physis. 
So that the multitude of mortals can husband all that is below the heavens. 

Appreciate honour, and propagate by propagation and spawn by spawning. 

Thus, every psyche - embodied in flesh - can 

By the mirificence of the circumferent deities coursing the heavens 

Apprehend the heavens, and honour, and physis presenced, and the works of theos; 

Can understand divine influence as wyrdful change 

And thus, regarding what is good and what is bad, discover all the arts of honour. 

[4] For this is the commencement of their living, of such learning 

As is - by circumferent deities coursing - wyrdful, and the discoagulation of it. 

For the great earthly artialized memorials they have left 
Will, with the passing of the seasons, fade 

Just as, for the generations of psyche-bearing flesh and fruitful seeds and artisements. 
There will be renewance through incumbency, renewance through the divine 
And by the circumferent coursing of Physis. 

The divine is all of that mixion: renewance of the cosmic order through Physis 
For Physis is presenced in the divine. 



Commentary 


1 . 

The numen of all beings is theos. Ao^a naurum 6 Osoc;. The sense of 6o^a here, 
especially given the following mention of Osioc; and cpucric;, is of immanence and 
of transcendent sublimity, encompassing both (i) the interpretation given to the 
word in LXX and the New Testament, of a divine glory (gv. Exodus 16:10, 
Matthew 25:31, and Luke 2:9) and thus of what is considered to be - that is, is 
outwardly manifest as - glorious, or splendid, as in Matthew 4:8, a sense 
well-expressed in the Latin of Jerome: iterum adsumit eum diabolus in montem 
excelsum valde et ostendit ei omnia regna mundi et gloriam eorum, and (ii) the 
classical, more personal sense, of honour, and reputation or repute, the latter as 
for example referenced by Boethius: Unde non iniuria tragicus exclamat: ’Q 
6o^a, 6o^a, pupioicn 6f) (3poTU)i> ou6eu YEyoocri (3 iotoi> wykgoctocc; pEyan (Book III, 
vi). 

Hence I have opted for 'numen', rather than the usual 'splendour' or 'glory' 
which do not, in my view given their modern connotations and common usage, 
express the sense of the Greek; with the meaning of 'numen' here being 
expressed by what follows: "numinal and of numinal physis", where by numinal - 
in this ispoc; Aoyoc; - is meant divine not in the specific sense of a monotheistic 
and Biblical (a masculous) God but in the more general sense of pertaining to a 
deity or deities, male or female, as in a paganus (and not necessarily 
patriarchal) polytheism. 

In this paganus context, the numinous is therefore what is, or what manifests 
(presences) or can manifest or remind us of (what can reveal) what is regarded 
or understood as sacred, numinal, sublime, awe-inspiring, beautiful, noble, 
esoteric, beyond the mundane, and beyond our ability, as mortals, to control. 
Thus, in terms of ispot Aoyoi in general, the numen reminds us of 'the natural 
order of things' (the physis of theos, of theoi, of Nature and of the heavens), 
reminds us of our own physis, and thus of our duties and responsibilities as 
mortals (especially in relation to deities) and thence the need to avoid hubris. 

In respect of hubris, Hesiod, in "Epya Kai 'Hpspai [Works and Days], w 213-218, 
wrote: 

ctu 6’ cxkoue 6ikt|c;, pr)6’ u(3piu otpsAAs: 



u|3pic; v«P te kocktj SeiAgj (3poxu): ou6e p£i> ect0A6c; 

215 ppiSioop cpspsiisy Suuaxai, Papu0£i 6s 0’ un' auxijc; 

EyKupcrac; axpoxu: 666c; 6’ sxsppcpi napsA0£iy 
KpsiCTCTOoy kq xa SiKaia: Aikx| 6’ unsp "Y(3piop ict/ei 
ec; xsAop s^£A0ouCTa: na0d)y 6e xe pgnioc; Eypoo 

You should listen to [the goddess] Fairness and not oblige Hubris 

Since Hubris harms unfortunate mortals while even the more fortunate 

Are not egual to carrying that heavy a burden, meeting as they do with Mischief. 

The best path to take is the opposite one: that of honour 

For, in the end. Fairness is above Hubris 

Which is something the young come to learn from adversity 

Notes : 

a. dlKiy The goddess of Fairness/Justice/Judgement, and - importantly - of Tradition 
(Ancestral Custom). In v Epya mi Hpepai, as in ©eoyoiua (Theogony), Hesiod is 
recounting and explaining part of that tradition, one important aspect of which 
tradition is understanding the relation between the gods and mortals. Given both 
the antiguity of the text and the context, 'Fairness' - as the name of the goddess - is, 
in my view, more appropriate than the now common appellation 'Justice', 
considering the modern (oft times impersonal) connotations of the word 'justice'. 

b. Mischief. The sense of otTgoiu here is not of 'delusion' nor of 'calamities', per se, 
but rather of encountering that which or those whom (such as the goddess of 
mischief, Axg) can bring mischief or misfortune into the 'fortunate life' of a 
'fortunate mortal', and which encounters are, according to classical tradition, 
considered as having been instigated by the gods. Hence, of course, why Sophocles 
[Antigone, 1337-8] wrote wc; nsnpcopeugq ouk cctti Omyroic; oupcpopac; dnaAkayfi 
(mortals cannot be delivered from the misfortunes of their fate). 

c. dlmioq. Honour expresses the sense that is meant: of being fair; capable of doing 
the decent thing; of dutifully observing ancestral customs. A reasonable alternative 
for 'honour' would thus be 'decency', both preferable to words such as 'just' and 
'justice' which are not only too impersonal but have too many inappropriate modern 
connotations. 

d. mjmoq. Literal - 'young', 'uncultured' (i.e. un-schooled, un-educated in the ways 
of ancestral custom) - rather than metaphorical ('foolish', ignorant). 


Theos. &Eoq. As with the Poemandres tractate, I have opted for a transliteration, 
for the Biblical 'God 1 is not what is meant here, given the title of the tractate 
and the content, while the word 'god' (singular, lower case) now has certain 
connotations (some of which are theological) not always relevant to ancient 
Greek deities. In terms of theos, what is most probably meant here - cf. Hesiod's 
Theogony - is the, or a, prime, first, or primordial deity (such as Oupauoc;) from 
whence came-into-being the other Greek deities, including Zeus (cf. the use of 
npu)Toi> by Plato in Timeas, 69b). 

Thus, in respect of this tractate, I translate 0£oi not as 'gods' but as 'deities' in 
the hope of providing a more balanced view of this particular ancient paganus 
text. 



Physis. As in my translation of Poemandres tractate I have given a 
transliteration to suggest, as I wrote there, "something more than what 'nature' 
or 'character' - of a thing or person - denotes. That is, to know what is real and 
apprehend the physis of those real things - nogaai xgu xou xcou cpucnn; to 
discern the physis, the true nature, of beings. That is, to have an understanding 
of ontology; for physis is a revealing, a manifestation, of not only the true nature 
of beings but also of the relationship between beings, and between beings and 
Being". 

Occasionally I have capitalized physis, when the context merits it, such as when 
the physis of what we term Nature is meant or implied; or when - as here at the 
beginning - it is an attribute of theos. 


xu)i> ouxoou. What is real/what exists (Reality/Existence) - gv. the beginning of 
the Poemandres tractate, and my commentary thereon. 

node;. Perceiveration, not 'mind', gv. Poemandres 2. 

substance. uAg, the materia of 'things' and living beings - contrasted with oucria, 
essence, gv. Poemandres 10. 

sapientia. ciocpia. gv. Poemandres 29. 

vigour. suEpysia. In the sense of vitality and vigorous activity. See my note on g 
Eipappsug, Poemandres 15. 

incumbency. Often personified as AndyKgc;, the primordial goddess of 
incumbency; that is, of wyrd: of that which is beyond, and the origin of, what we 
often describe as our Fate as a mortal being. To render dndyKg here somewhat 
blandly as 'necessity' is to miss both the subtle esotericism of an Ispoc; Aoyog 
and what Empedocles wrote: 

eotiu AndyKgc; xPhl 10 ^ 0£(bn n/gcpicrpa naAaion, 
ai6ion, nAaxEsom KaxECTcppgyicrpEnon opKony 
euxe xic; dpnAaKxgicri cponcoi cpiAa yuia pigngi, 
nsiKEi 0' oc; ke sniopKon dpapxgaac; Enopoacygi, 

Saiponsc; oixe paKpaiconoc; AsAdxaax (3ioio, 
xpic; pin pupiac; cbpac; ano paKapoon aAdAgcr0ai, 
cpuopsnouc; nanxoia 6ia xponou EiSsa 0ngxu)n 
apyaAsac; fhoxoio pExaAAdcjcTonxa: keAeu0ouc;. 
al0£pion psn yap cups psnoc; nonxonSE Sigokei, 
nonxoc; 6' sc; xQonoc; ou6ac; dnsnxucrE, yaia 6' Eg auyac; 
gsAiou cpa£0onxoc;, 6 6' alPspoc; £p(3aA£ Sinaic;- 
aAAoc; 6' £^ aAAou Se^exoci, ctxuyeouox 6e nanxsc;. 
xu)u Kai Eyd) nun sipi, cpuyac; 0 e60eu Kai aAgxgc;, 

Neikei painopsncoi nicrunoc;. 



There exists an insight by Ananke, an ancient resolution 
Of the gods, immutable and sealed by vows. 

Regarding when one of the daimons - those whose allotted portion of life is long - 
Has their own hands stained from murder 

Or who, once having sworn an oath, because of some feud breaks that oath. 

For they shall for ten thousand tripled seasons wander away from the beautified. 
Begotten during that period in all manner of mortal form 
And exchanging during that voyage one vexation for another: 

The fierce ^Etherials chase them to the Sea, 

The Sea spits them out onto dusty ground, 

Gaia hurls them to the burning light of the Sun 
Who flings them back to those swirling ^Etherials. 

Moved from one to the other, all detest them. 

I am one of those, a vagabond in exile from the gods 
Who has to rely on strongful Disagreement. 

Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, Diels-Kranz, B115 

Notes : 

ueiKoq (disagreement) is - according to what we can adduce of the philosophy of 
Empedocles from the fragments of his writings that we possess - a fundamental 
principle, and one understood in relation to another fundamental principle, <f>iA6xr|c;, 
expressive as they both are of the logos (Aoyoc;) by which we can possibly apprehend 
the workings of the cosmic order (Koapoq). However, the common translations - of 
'strife' and 'love' respectively - do not in my view express what Empedocles seems to 
be trying to convey, which is 'disagreement' and 'fellowship' (a communal or kindred 
working-together in pursuit of a common interest or goal). For while disagreement 
sometimes disrupts fellowship, it is often necessary as the genesis of productive 
change. 

Thus, just as Odysseus had to rely on the support of Athena, who disagreed with 
how Poseidon treated Odysseus, so does the 'vagabond in exile from the deities/the 
gods' have to rely on disagreements among the immortals to end their own exile. 


Abyss. a(3ucjCToc;. 

A delicate apprehendingpneuma. npsupa Asnxop pospop. In respect of pospop, 
the sense here is not 'intelligent'/'intelligence' - as in "guickness or superiority 
of understanding, sagacity", etcetera - but rather of self-awareness; that is, of 
possessing a faculty to perceive, comprehend, and to rationally understand the 
external world. Which is why I have opted for 'apprehending'. 

influence, dupapip. Not here 'force' or 'power' per se but rather the influence 
arising from, inherent in, the numen by virtue of the numinosity of theos. The 
kind of influence which can nurture a 'delicate apprehending pneuma'. 


Kaos. xaop. 



numinous phaos. (poop ayiov. Regarding the transliteration of cptac; - using the 
Homeric cpdoc; (phaos) - see my commentary on Pcemandres 4; and regarding 
dyioc; as 'numinous', rather than the conventional 'holy' or 'sacred', refer to the 
commentary on Ao^a nanxcon 6 Oeoc; above, and especially the note on the 
duality of the numinous in pagan weltanschauungen in my commentary on 
Pcemandres 5. 


beneath (that) sandy ground, ucp' dppcp. Regarding appop, gv. Xenophon, 
Apomnemoneumata 3.3.6 - noxspon Endysiu roue; noAspioup sni xpn appon 
keAeucteip - for the reference, in context, seems to be to sandy ground or to sea 
marshes or, and perhaps more metaphorically, to waterlogged (boggy, 
unsuitable) land in general, and not necessarily (as some have theorized) to the 
sandy places and sand dunes in North Africa (such as in Egypt and Libya) as 
mentioned in Diodorus Siculus, Bibliotheca Historica 3.50.2, xpn 6 e xpoan dppcp 
napanApaian exouox. 

It is possible that appop, in regard to the ispop Aoyop recounted in this tractate, 
had some esoteric or metaphysical meaning, now lost. 

flowing (as in fluidic). The sense of uypop here and in Pcemandres 4. 

essence, ouoxap. gv. Poemandres 14. 

parsements. For ctxovxkiou. gv. Pcemandres 8. 

Coagulated, npynupi. 

<particularize>. As in 'distinguish between'. The MSS have KaxaSiEpcoox. 
Various emendations have been proposed, including KaxaSiopcjai, while 
Wildberg has suggested that "and all of the deities..." - Kai Osoi nanxsp 
Kaxa6iopu)CTi - was originally marginalia. 

2 . 

With all beings unformed and not yet presenced. aSiopiaxcan 6 e bureau anauxcuu 
Kai dKaxaciKEudoTGon. An interesting phrase, with the English term 'presenced' 
perhaps expressing at least something of its philosophical implications derived 
as that term is from the noun 'presencing' (dating from c.1637) and meaning as 
it does "the action or process of making some-thing manifest and/or present 
and/or established." For, as the tractate goes to explain, what becomes formed 
and manifest are 'the seven-fold heavens' and deities, manifest as stars, within 
them. 

In respect of dKaxacTKEudoroon, while some commentators have pointed to 
Genesis 1:2 - p 6s yp pn aopaxop Kai aKaxaaKEuaaxop, 'and the Earth was 
unperceived and formless' - as a parallel, aKsuacrxcon occurs in Aristotle's 
Metaphysics (5.1013b) in reference to the classification of differences in 



causation, such as whether or not something is 'manufactured', as in produced 
by an artisan (such as a statue, dndpidc;) or by some other means, and, 
regardless, nanxa 60su g apxg xgc; p£xa|3oAgc; rj ardcrEwc;. Interestingly, in his 
commentary on the Metaphysics, Thomas Aguinas wrote: "Apposuit autem cum 
insit, ad differentiam privationis et contrarii: nam statua guidem fit ex aere, 
guod inest statuae iam factae; fit etiam ex infigurato, guod guidem non inest 
statuae iam factae. Unde aes est causa statuae, non autem infiguratum, cum sit 
principium per accidens tantum" (Commentaria, In libros Physicorum, 2, Lectio 
5). 

Thus, there is initially a 'privation of form', unformed being, which is then 
formed - as a statue from unshaped bronze - by theos as artisan-creator, and 
thus a possible metaphysical parallel in Poemandres, such as in 31: naxgp xum 
oAoju... ou g PouAg xsAsixai ano xu)i> idiom 6ui>dp£U)i>...6 Aoycp nuaxgadpEnog xa 
onxa [father of all beings...whose purpose is accomplished by his own arts...you 
who by logos form all being]. It is also interesting to compare all this with 
Plato's description in the Timaeus, 69b-c, in which his expression Kai xum pen 
0£icji> auxog yiynExai dgpioupyog is noteworthy. 

lightsome/burdensome. Used in preference to the less descriptive, ubiguitous, 
'light' and 'heavy'. The whole passage is somewhat obscure, but if dnobioopindg 
xd sAatppd £ig uv|/og was a metaphorical 'separating out' of what is 'light' from 
what is not light - rather than what is 'light' being somehow sent upwards, 'to 
the heights', or 'separated off upwards' - and, in particular, if dnaKpepaopEuxom 
ni>£upaxi 6xsi<x0ai was understood as referring to what - having been defined 
by, wrought in form through Fire, as bronze and iron are formed and shaped 
through fire - becomes elevated and conveyed by Pneuma, then philosophically 
it makes sense, especially given the Greek concept of the psyche (the immortal 
essence, or 'spirit') of sentient beings being conveyed through life and beyond 
(and presenced) by (or as) Pnuema, or by our mortal body (as mentioned by 
Plato). 

seven spheres, gv. Poemandres 9, 17, etcetera. 

the outer revolving in the aether. The text is rather obscure, and one assumes 
'the outer' refers to the outermost, the peripheral, sphere. Furthermore, I have 
here translated dgp not as 'air' but as aether since ordinary, terrestrial, air is 
most certainly not what is meant and the ambiguous term aether (understood 
classically or otherwise) is suggestive of what may be meant. For whether dgp 
here - as aether - refers to the fifth element as mentioned by Plato in Epinomis 
(981c) - n£DX£ oun onxum xum CTCjopdxoou, nup xpg cpduai Kai uboop dual Kai 
xpixou aepa, xsxapxou 6 e ygu, nspnxou 6 e ai0£pa - or whether it refers to a 
more mystical or esoteric, or hypothesized, substance that formed part of iepoi 
Aoyoi, is an interesting guestion. 


3 . 



So that there came-into-being beasts four-footed, cf. Poemandres 11. 


<Seeding within them> the semination of rebirth, to onsppa xgp naAiyYEUEcriap 
ev Eauxoip EoxiEppoAdyoup. Although the text is obscure and has been variously 
emended by Reitzenstein, Nock, et al, the presumption is that this rebirth - or, 
alternatively, and more probably, this 'regeneration through offspring' - refers 
either to the deities themselves or (more probably) to the previously described 
living things which the deities brought-into-being. 

My view is that what seems to be suggested by the text is that the deities 
seeded within living beings (human, animal, and otherwise) the ability to 
regenerate through offspring. 


Thus can the offspring of mortals apprehend the works of theos. There is an 
interesting parallel here with some Quranic ayat, such as: 

"The creations in Heaven and Earth, the very change of Night to Day, are Signs 
[from Allah] for those gifted with understanding, those who whether sitting, 
standing or reclining on their sides, give praise to Allah and who freguently recall 
those creations in Heaven and Earth." 3:189-191 Interpretation of Meaning 


mortals should husband all that is below the heavens. I take the sense of 
becjnoTEia here - given what precedes and what follows - to suggest husbandry 
(of Earth) rather than to mean power in the sense of mastery (as in over a 
slave). 

appreciate honour. Given the context - mortals, theos, deities, physis -1 take the 
meaning of dya0op here to refer to what is personal, not to some abstract 
concept of 'good'. Hence the personal virtue of honour; to behaving, to living, in 
a noble, a valourous, way, as opposed to being dishonourable or cowardly; a 
contrast mentioned in the Iliad, Book 17, 631-2: rum psu yap nduxoon (3 eAe’ 
anxExai op rip dtpgri rj kockop rj dya0op [whether hurled by someone honourable 
or dishonourable, all of the missiles still strike their target]. 

The personal sense of dya06p here also has the virtue of making what follows, 
at the end of section 3 - yuumai dya0u)i> Kai cpauAwn Kai naaau dya0u)i> 
6ai6aAoupyiai> Eupsiu - somewhat more understandable. Hence, a discovery or 
a learning of "all the arts of honour" in contrast to discovering "every artful 
workmanship of good things". 

propagate by propagation and spawn by spawning, gv. Poemandres 18. 

a living witness of physis. The sense of EUEpyoucrau here is poetically 
metaphysical, not literal. Hence a "living witness of physis" rather than an 
'active' or 'working' one. An alternative would be 'presenced', suggested by 
Aristotle's Metaphysics: snsi 6 e nspi xrjp Kara Kiugaiu AsyopEupp Suudpswp 



£ipr|xai nepi EUEpysiac; diopiCTcngEU xi xe eqxiu g suEpysia Kai noiou xi... ectti 6g 
syspysia to unapxsiu to npaypa pf] outgjc; coansp AsyopEU duuapsi. (1048a) 

with every psyche, embodied in flesh. The text following this is (to the end of 
the tractate) is often so obscure (or corrupted) that any interpretation is 
tentative. Wildberg's suggestion that 6ia dpopgpaxoc; 0eu)u eykukAigou 
T£paCTnopiap...Kai cpuCTEwp EUEpysiap is marginalia, while interesting, does little 
to alleviate the obscurity of this part of the text. 

mirificence. This rather neglected English word - from the post-classical Latin 
word mirificentia: the action or the fact of doing what is or appears to be 
wondrous, portentous - in my view expresses the meaning implicit in 6ia 
dpopgpaxoc; ©sum EyKUKAiwu xspaanopiac; sip KaxonxEiau oupanou somewhat 
better than such turns of phrase as "the wonder-working course of..," or "by 
portent-sowings of the course of..." 

presenced. gv. the previous note on snspyoutran. 

understand divine influence as wyrdful change, yntuam 0£iap bunapetnc; poipgp 
oxAoupsugc;. This exceptionally obscure Greek phrase has been interpreted in a 
variety of ways, with my interpretation just one among many. 'Wyrd' rather 
than 'fate', given how the term 'fate' has acguired contemporary meanings not 
relevant here. 

all the arts of honour. Less poetically, more literally, "the skills of all the 
honourable arts". 

4. 

As is - by circumferent deities coursing - wyrdful. This is open to three different 
interpretations, as perhaps was intended. First, that it is the deities themselves 
who determine the wyrd of mortals. Second, that a person's wyrd can be 
discovered - learned, possibly predicted - by astrological means; that is, by 
understanding the movement of the planets and the stars associated with the 
deities since the "deities are represented in the arrangements of the stars". 
Third, given the septenary nature of the deities - for "the heavens are 
perceivable in seven spheres" - one's wyrd can be discovered by an esoteric and 
septenary anados as described in the Poemandres tractate. 

artialized. From verb artize - gv. 'artisements' below - and meaning here 
produced or constructed by an artisan or skilled craftsman. 

which the passing of the seasons will fade. Not xponop as some abstract 'time' 
measured by some human manufactured mechanism such as a clock (a 
relatively recent concept, in terms of aeonic ispoi Aoyoi), but rather measured 
by the passing of the seasons, as determined - for example - by the appearance 
and the disappearence in the night sky of certain constellations and stars: 



0£oi)c; pen alxo) xu)i>6’ anaAAayfin noixun 
cppoupac; eteiocc; pgKoc;, rjy KOipwpEvoc; 
ctteyocic; Axp£i6d)i> aYKa0£y, kuuoc; 6(kt|p, 
aorpwv KaxoiSa uuKTEpum 6pf)Y u P l ih 
Kai Toup (pspouxac; XEipa Kai 0£pop Ppoxoip 
Aaixnpoup Suyaaxap, Eixnpxnoyxap ai0£pi 
aaxEpap, oxay cp0iya)criy, avxoAap xe xd)y. 

Again I have asked the gods to deliver me from this toil. 

This vigil a year in length, where I repose 

On Atreidae's roof on my arms, as is the custom with dogs 

Looking toward the nightly assembly of constellations 

And they who bring to mortals the storm-season and the summer: 

Those radiant sovereigns, distinguished in the heavens 
As stars when they come forth or pass away 

(Agamemnon, 1-7) 

artisements. The products of the skilled work of the artisan and the artist; their 
artisanship; cf. the 16th century English verb artize: to exercise a skill, to 
pursue a skilled occupation such as that of an artisan. 

the circumferent coursing ofPhysis. Given the context, I have - as at the 
beginning of the text - capitalized physis here. 

mixion. Alternate (old) spelling of mixtion, meaning the condition or state of 
being mixed, melded, compounded, combined. 



'Epjiou npoc; Tax 6 Kpaxrjp r| yiouac; 


Chaldron Or Monas 
Tractate IV 


Introduction 

The title given to the fourth tractate of the Corpus Hermeticum, 'Eppou npoc; 

Tax 6 Kpaxrjp rj pouap, requires some consideration if it is to be translated 
without using English words that have, in the centuries since the text was 
written, acquired meanings which are not or which may not be relevant to or 
representative of the metaphysics, and the cosmogony, of such an ancient text; 
with an injudicious choice of words more often than not resulting in the modern 
reader projecting certain interpretations upon the text, as might be the case in 
translating, without some comment, Kpaxrjp as 'basin', cup, or 'mixing bowl', 
pouac; as 'monad', and Tax as Thoth. 

In respect of Kpaxrjp, a more appropriate - and certainly more subtle - 
translation, given the esoteric nature and antiquity of the text, would be 
chaldron (an alternative spelling of 'cauldron'), since basin, cup, and 'mixing 
bowl' are not only too prosaic but also do not conjure the appropriate 
archetypal imagery: of the primal artisan-creator coagulating and mixing primal 
substances - qv. tractate III, Ispop Aoyoc; - to produce, to bring-into-being by 
means of Logos, the cosmic order and thence mortal beings. 

In respect of pouap, the transliteration monas would be more appropriate - and 
certainly more subtle - than 'monad' given that the term monad is now so often 
associated with such weltanschauungen as those termed Pythagorean/neo- 
Pythagorean and Gnostic, an association which may or may not be relevant 
here. Furthermore, monas has a long and interesting esoteric usage, including 
(somewhat recently) by John Dee in his Testamentum Johannis Dee Philosophi 



summi ad Johannem Gwynn, transmissum 1568 - a text included (on page 334) 
in Elias Ashmole's Theatrum Chemicum Britannicum, Containing Severall 
Poeticall Pieces of our Famous English philosophers, who have written the 
Hermetique Mysteries in their owne Ancient Language, published in London in 
1652 - who wrote "our Monas trewe thus use by natures Law, both binde and 
lewse", and who also entitled one of his works Monas Hieroglyphica (Antwerp, 
1564), in which work he described (in Theorem XVIII) a septenary system 
somewhat similar to that of the Poemandres tractate: 


In respect of Tar, while there is no disputing that Thoth is meant, what may or 
may not be implied by the name Thoth is whether or not there is a primarily 
Egyptian genesis for the metaphysics and the cosmogony of this particular 
tractate. For what does 'Egyptian' mean in the context of the Corpus 
Hermeticum, written when Egypt was a post-Ptolemaic Roman province where 
Hellenism still thrived? That is, is the text propounding a metaphysics and a 
cosmogony primarily redolent of indigenous, pre-Alexandrian, times, with 
Hermes Trismegistus simply a Hellenic name for the ancient Dynastic deity 
Thoth, and thus with the Greek Hermes possibly being a son of that ancient 
Egyptian deity? Or is the text redolent of a classical metaphysics and a 
cosmogony; or of a Hellenic metaphysics and cosmogony; or of some syncretism 
of Egyptian (pre-Alexandrian) weltanschauungen with Hellenic mysticism? Or 
has the author (or authors) of 'Eppou npoc; Tar 6 Kparrp r\ pouac; simply used 
the name of an ancient deity - Thoth - in order to appeal to an audience of 
Hellenized Egyptians, or Greeks/Romans dwelling in Egypt, or because it 
seemed to add some esoteric gravitas to the text? Or, as the title might be taken 
to imply - of Hermes to Thoth - is it a text intended to inform Egyptians 
(Hellenized or expatriate Greeks/Romans, or otherwise) about Greek/Hellenic 
metaphysics and cosmogony, with Thoth thus regarded, symbolically, 
esoterically, or otherwise, as the son of the Greek divinity Hermes? 

In this matter, I incline toward the view - based on some forty years of study of 
the Corpus Hermeticum and similar mystical and esoteric texts, classical, 
Hellenic, medieval, Arabic and otherwise - that what is imparted in this tractate, 
as with the Poemandres and Ispoc; Aoyoc;, is primarily a mystical, and - for 
centuries - aural, Greek tradition, albeit one possibly influenced, over time and 
in some degree, by the metaphysical speculations of later philosophers such as 
Plato and Aristotle. That is, that in 'Eppou npoc; Tar 6 KpaTgp f\ pouac; and Ispoc; 
Aoyoc; and noipai>6pr|c;, we have an intimation of the metaphysics and the 
cosmogony taught to initiates of that (or those) ancient and aural and paganus 
Greek mystical tradition(s) mentioned by writers such as Herodotus. And an 
intimation that is not - a few borrowed illustrative terms notwithstanding - in 
any significant and metaphysical manner deriving from or influenced by Biblical 
stories or by early Christian theology or by indigenous Egyptian culture. In the 
matter of a paganus Greek mystical tradition, the opening of the fourth tractate 
is, metaphysically, very interesting: 



Ensidfi xon nanxa Koapon snoigcrEV 6 dggioupyoc; ou x^poxn aAAa 
Aoycg coots ouxtoc; unoAdp(3ai>£ toe; xou naponxoc; Kai asi onxoc; Kai 
nanxa noigcranxoc; Kai snot; ponou xr) 6s auxou BsAgcrEi 
SrmioupYPCTayxoc; xa onxa 

Because the artisan crafted the complete cosmic order not by hand but through 
Logos, you should understand that Being as presential, as eternal, as having crafted 
all being, as One only, who by thelesis formed all that is. 

For it is incorrect and misleading to write about those three tractates - and 
some other tractates of the Corpus Hermeticum - as being in any way 
indigenously Egyptian. Rather, their genesis - the tradition they represented - 
was the Greek culture of post-Alexandrian Egypt, a cultural influence so evident 
in the numerous papyri found in places such as Oxyrhynchus, containing as 
such papyri do verses from Homer, Sappho, Menander, Sophocles, and other 
Greek authors. 


Commentary, Translation, and Text 

The references in the commentary here to the Pcemandres and Ispop Aoyop are 
to my translations of and commentary on those texts for, as I mentioned in my 
Ispop Aoyop, 

I have retained the transliterations, and some of the English phrases, 
used and explained there, such as physis, phaos, theos. I have also, as 
there, occasionally used some particular, or some guite obscure 
English words - or forms of them - in order to try and elucidate the 
meaning of the text or to avoid using, in what is a metaphysical text, 
some commonplace term with various connotations (contemporary or 
otherwise) that may lead to a misunderstanding of the text. I have 
endeavoured to explain such obscure words in the commentary. There 
is thus in this translation, as in my translation of Pcemandres, a 
certain technical - or rather, esoteric - vocabulary. 


As with my Ispop Aoyop, I have here, purely for readability, arranged the 
translation into (non-poetic) verses rather than long paragraphs. All translations 
in the commentary are mine. 



Translation 


[1] Because the artisan crafted the complete cosmic order not by hand but through Logos 
You should understand that Being as presentiah as eternal, as having crafted all being. 

As One only, who by thelesis formed all that is. 

That Being has no body that can be touched or seen or measured or which is separable 
Or which is similar to any other body: not of Fire or Water or of Pneuma 
Even though all such things are from that Being. 

Since that Being is honourable, the desire was to entrust solely to that Being 
Such a cosmic order on Earth: 

[2] A cosmos of the divine body sent down as human beings. 

For just as the ever-living cosmic order had an advantage over them 
So did they have an advantage over other living beings in their cosmos 
Because of Logos and Perceiverance. 

Thus did mortals perceive the works of theos, admire them. 

Gaining knowledge of their creator. 

[3] Thus, Thoth, to all mortals logos was assigned, but not perceiverance 
Even though there was no ill-will, for such ill-will arrives not from there 

But below, associated with mortals whose Psyche does not convey Perceiverance. 

On account of what, father, did theos not assign perceiverance to all? 

Son, the desire was to position it half-way between those psyches, as a reward. 

[4] Where, then, was it placed? 

In that large repleteful chaldron which was dispatched down 
With an envoy assigned to declaim to the hearts of mortals: 

If you have strength enough, immerse yourself in the chaldron 
Should you accept you can ascend - 
Having discovered how you came-into-being - 
To the one who dispatched down that chaldron. 

The many who understood that declaration and were immersive with perceiveration 

Gained a certain knowledge, becoming more complete mortals 

Through having received the perceiveration 

While the many who misunderstood that declaration. 

Having logos without the addition of perceiveration. 

Are unperceptive regarding how and why they came-into-being. 

[5] For they have the alertness similar to that of unthinking animals 
And, having an angry and restive disposition. 

Have no respect for what is really valuable 

But instead follow bodily pleasures and their own desires 

Confident as they are that mortals were born for such things. 

And yet, Thoth, those who parten to that gift from theos become. 

When set against their deeds, immortal instead of mortal 



For they with their perceiverance apprehend the Earthly the Heavenly 
And what is beyond the Heavens. 

Having gone so far, they perceive what is honourable, and, having so perceived. 

They regard what preceded this as a delay, as a problem 

And, with little regard for whatever is embodied and disembodied. 

They strive toward the Monas. 

[6] This, Thoth, is the episteme of perceiveration. 

Of cconsidering the divine> and of understanding divinity. 

For the chaldron is numinous. 

Father, I also desire to be so immersed. 

My son, primarily, unless you have a prejudice about the body 

You cannot have affection for yourself, and when you have affection for yourself 

You can acguire perceiverance and, having perceiverance. 

You can participate in episteme. 

Can you, father, explain that? 

It is not possible, my son, to be of both the deathful and the divine. 

For there are two kinds of existents, the bodily and the non-bodily. 

Perceived as deathful and divine; a choice of one or of the other 

Should there be a desire to do so. It cannot be both 

With the decline of one uncovering the reality of the other. 

[7] By choosing the higher not only is there a good ending - the apotheosis of the mortal - 
For the one who chooses but also a numinous awareness of theos. 

While, if the lower, although it has been the ruination of mortals 
It is no termeration against theos 

But rather something garish that passes by amid us yet is unaffective 

Even if an impediment to others 

Just as those others are garishly worldly 

Having been influenced by bodily pleasures. 

[8] Because of this, then - Thoth - what is from theos can be and has been ours 
So let what accompanies us be that now instead of later. 

For it is we who select dishonour rather than honour 
With theos blameless in this. 

Do you, my son, apprehend how many celestial bodies we have to traverse - 
How many groups of Daimons and seguential constellations - 
So that we hasten to the Monas. 

For the honourable is unpassable, without limit, and unending 
Even though to us its origin appears to be the knowledge. 

[9] But even though such knowledge is not the origin of it 
It yields to us the origin of our knowing. 

Thus should we apprehend such an origin and hasten upon our journey 
For it is not easy to abandon what we have become accustomed to 
And go back to what is elden and in the past. 

What is apparent can please us while what is concealed can cause doubt 
With what is bad often overt while the honourable is often concealed 
Having as it has neither pattern nor guise. 



Which is why it is akin to itself but different from everything else 
For it is not possible for what is disembodied to be overtly embodied. 

[10] This is the distinction between what is akin and what is different 
With what is different having a privation of what is akin. 

Since the Monas is the origin and foundation of everything 

It is within everything as origin and foundation 

For if there is no origin there is nothing 

And the origin is not from anything but itself 

Since it is the origin of everything else. 

Just as the Monas, since it is the origin, enfolds every arithmos 
Without itself being enfolded by any. 

Begetting every arithmos but not begotten by any: 

[11] Everything that is begotten is unfinished, partible. 

Liable to decline, resurgence 

Which do not befall what is complete 
For what is resurgent is resurgence from Monas 
But what is brought low is so by its own malady 
Because unable to hold Monas. 

This, then, Thoth, is the eikon of the theos 
Insofar as it can be drawn: 

If you - clearly, carefully - and with the eyes of your heart apprehend it 
Then I assure you, my son, that you shall find the path to what is above: 
In truth, the eikon will guide you 
Since the seeing of it is uniguely your own. 

For those who attain such a beholding are attentively held, pulled up. 
Just as it is said lodestone does with iron. 


Commentary 

1 . 

artisan. bripioupyou. See Poemandres 9. The theme of an artisan-creator, and 
their artisements, is common to the third tractate (Ispop Aoyoc;) as well. That 
the tractate begins by using the term artisan, rather than theos, is perhaps 
significant. 

that Being. The conventional and grammatical interpretation is "you should 
understand him as..." although how such a human-type gender could be 
adduced from or manifest by how the 'body' of the artisan-creator is described 
in subseguent verses is an interesting and relevant metaphysical guestion. 


Can, or should, a 'body' that cannot be touched, that cannot be seen, that 




cannot be measured, that is not separable - odds biaorocTon - and thus which is 
not conventionally 'human', be described as male? It is to suggest such 
metaphysical guestions (and the limitations of ordinary language in describing 
and answering such metaphysical guestions) that I have here departed from 
convention and used 'that Being' instead of 'him'. The term 'Being' also has the 
advantage that it avoids the gender bias implicit in translating 0sop as 'god' 
given that 'god/God' implies a male entity 

There is also an interesting and perhaps relevant mention, in the second 
tractate of the Corpus, of the one, the being, who - like an artisan - constructs 
things: 6 oun 0sop <to> aya06n, Kai to aya0oi> 6 0s6p. p 6s srspa npoagyopia 
sarin p tou narpop, naAm dia to noipTiKon nanToon. narpop yap to noisin. 

(Thus theos is the noble and the noble is theos, although another title is that of 
father because the artifex of all being. For it is of a father to construct.) 

However, in terms of gender and Hellenic mythos and metaphysics, it is 
sometimes overlooked that Taia, Earth Mother, in one of the Homeric hymns, 
Eip Tpn Mprspa ndnTwn, is described as npsa(3iaTop: the elder among beings, 
and the mother of the gods, ©soon ppTpp. Thus, while it might be of "a father to 
construct" it is "of a mother to bring forth life", to give birth to beings, including 
the gods themselves. 

presential. napsipi. Presential - from the classical Latin praesentia - means 
"having or implying actual presence", as manifesting (as being presenced) in a 
locality or with an individual, and is thus more apposite here than the rather 
bland word 'present'. Cf. the use of 'presenced' in Ispop Aoyop 2, et seguentia. 

One only, snoc; pouou. A formulaic mystic phrase, implying unigueness. Cf. 
ordinary usage in Plato, Crito 47, rj suop ponou ekeiuou [...] suop ponou. 

thelesis. dsApnip. Given what follows - touto yap sari to awpa ekeiuou, oux 
anron, odds dparon, odds psTppTou, odds diaaraTon - a transliteration to 
suggest something other than a human type 'will' or 'desire'; such as 
'disposition'. That is. Being (whatsoever of whomsoever Being is, in terms of 
gender and otherwise) is predisposed to craft - to presence - being as beings: as 
immortals (deities), as mortals (humans) and otherwise, gv. Ispop Aoyop, 
Poemandres 8 ff, and Poemandres 31: od f] PouAp TsAsirai ano toju idiom 
dunapsam (whose purpose is accomplished by his own arts). 

formed. As an artisan forms their artisements, and thus manifests their skill, 
their artistry, in what they produce. That is, the artisan-creator has formed, 
crafted, being (all existence) as beings. 

(not) separable, ouds diaoraTon. What is not meant is 'dimension', given what 
the term 'dimension' now imputes scientifically and otherwise. 

Pneuma. nusupa. A transliteration for reasons explained in my commentary on 



the text of Poemandres 5: 


given that the English alternatives - such as 'spirit' or 'breath' - not 
only do not always describe what the Greek implies but also suggest 
things not always or not necessarily in keeping with the Hellenic 
nature of the text. This particular transliteration has a long history in 
English, dating back to 1559 CE. In 1918, DeWitt Burton published a 
monograph - listing, with guotations, the various senses of nusupa - 
entitled Spirit , Soul , and Flesh: The Usage of Tlvavpa, Wvxfj, and Zap% 
in Greek Writings and Translated Works from the Earliest Period to 
225 AD (University of Chicago Press, 1918). 

I incline toward the view that nusupa here - like Aoyoc; - does not 
necessarily imply something theological (in the Christian sense or 
otherwise) but rather suggests an alternative, more personal, 
Weltanschauung that, being a Weltanschauung, is undoctrinal and 
subtle, and which Weltanschauung is redolent of Hellenic culture. 

Subtle and undoctrinal in the way that early alchemical texts are 
subtle and undoctrinal and try to express, or hint at (however 
obscurely to us, now), a Weltanschauung, and one which is more 
paganus than Christian. 

Even though all such things are from that Being. dXka nauxa an' auxou. 
Literally, 'even though all are from that'. One therefore might understand it to 
imply 'even though all beings/things are from that Being.' 

honourable. dya0oc;. gv. Poemandres 22, where I referenced a guotation from 
the Corpus Aristotelicum: 

xgc; 6t (ppougosojc; coxi to (3ouA£uoao0ai, to Kpiuai xa dya0d Kai xa 
Kaxa Kai nauxa xa tv xco (3ico alpsxa Kai cpsuKxd, to xPPcBai ndax 
KaAd)c xoic undpyouoxu avadoic, to opiAnoai 6p0u)c [De Virtutibus et 
Vitiis Libellus 1250a] 

It is part of wisdom to accept advice, to distinguish the honourable, 
the dishonourable, and all that is, in life, acceptable or to be avoided; 
to fairly use all resources; to be genuine in company. 

Honourable - noble - rather than some abstract or dogmatically defined 'good'. 
That is, the Hellenic distinction is between good (honourable) personal 
character and bad (dishonourable) personal character rather than - as for 
example in Christianity - referencing some abstract, or God-given or 
dogmatically (Church) defined 'good'. 

entrust solely to. I follow the MSS, which have pouco, with ou pouco being a 
fairly recently emendation which completely changes the meaning. 



orderly arrangement, KoopiEU). In esoteric terms, a presencing, on Earth, of the 
cosmic order itself, qv. Poemandres 8: "having comprehended the logos and 
having seen the beauty of the cosmic order, re-presented it..." 

Regarding 'presencing', qv. my translation of and commentary on section two of 
the third tractate of the Corpus Hermeticum, Ispoc; Aoyoc;: 

ddiopiCTTCjou 6s outoou dndnxoou Kai dKaxocaxceudaTam. 

With all beings unformed and not yet presenced. 


2 . 

a cosmos of the divine body sent down as human beings. Konpou 6s 0siou 
CTcapaxoc; Kaxsnspiim xon anGpumon. That is, human beings re-present, presence, 
the 'divine body' and are, of themselves, a reflection of the cosmic order itself. 
This, and the preceding line, express a fundamental part of ancient and 
Renaissance hermeticism: human beings as a microcosm of the cosmic order 
and the divine. 

Hence why the twenty-sixth chapter of the book De Vita Coelitus Comparanda 
by Marsilii Ficini (published in 1489 CE) has as its heading: 

Quomodo per inferiora superioribus exposita deducantur superiora, et 
per mundanas materias mundana potissimum dona. 

How, when what is lower is touched by what is higher, the higher is 
cosmically presenced therein and thus gifted because cosmically 
aligned. 


Also, in respect of du0poonoc; I have used here - as in my Poemandres - the 
gender neutral 'human being' instead of the more usual 'man', and also - as 
there - occasionally used the term 'mortal' when the context suggests it. 

Regarding 'the cosmic order' (koctpoc;) itself qv. Poemandres 7; 14, and Ispoc; 
Aoyoc; 4: 

The divine is all of that mixion: renewance of the cosmic order through Physis 
For Physis is presenced in the divine. 


a deathful life and yet a deathless life. This (including the borrowing of the 
terms deathful and deathless, in juxtaposition, from Chapman) is explained in 
section 14 of the Poemandres tractate: 


0i>qxoc; psu 6ia xo crwpa, a0di>axoc; 6s 6ia xou ouCTioodg dnOpoonou. 



deathful of body yet deathless the inner mortal. 


Logos and Perceiverance. In my commentary on the Poemandres tractate I have 
explained my reasons for transliterating (and sometimes capitalizing) Aoyoc; as 
logos (gv. the commentary on section 5) - rather than as 'Word' or 'Speech' - and 
for translating nouc; as perceiverance/perceiveration rather than as the 
conventional 'mind' (see for example the commentary on sections 2 and 10). 
Refer also to comments there regarding terms such as pneumal logos 
(nuEupaxiKou Aoyon), phaomal logos ((pooTEinoc; Aoyoc;) and Osou Aoyoc;. 

Here Logos suggests 'reasoning', with perceiverance having its usual sense of 
'awareness', of comprehending what is perceived, as for example, in being able 
to rationally or intuitively assess a situation, a person, or persons. As with (and 
for example) Logos, Psyche, and Physis, perceiverance - capitalized as 
Perceiverance - can also be personified and thus regarded as a fundamental 
guality germane to the life of deathful mortals. 


3. 


whose Psyche does not convey Perceiverance. It is possible to see in this an 
esoteric allusion to psyche personified, especially given what follows: toutou eu 
psocp Taic; i|/uxcxic; coonsp a0Aon 16puo0ai. In ancient mythology - such as the 
ancient myth of Psyche and Eros, retold by Apuleius in his Metamorphoses, 
which was written around the same time as this Hermetic tractate, and which 
story also involves Hermes - Psyche initially lacked perceiverance but through 
striving to succeed in the trials given to her by Aphrodite she acguires it. 

Hence why here I have personified both psyche and perceiverance. I have also 
transliterated lyu^ri so as, as I noted in my Poemandres, to not impose a 
particular meaning on the text. For whether what is meant is anima mundi, or 
the ancient paganus sense of the 'spark' - the source, or breath - of life, or what 
we now denote by the terms 'soul' and 'spirit', is open to debate, especially as 
the terms soul and spirit possess much later and modern connotations that may 
not be relevant to such an ancient text. Connotations such as suggesting the 
incorporeal, or immaterial being, as distinct from body or matter; or the 
Christian concept of the soul. 

As an illustration of matters of interpretation, two subtly different senses of 
vi/uxb are evident in the Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles: 


tu)u6e yap nAsou cpcpco 

to ncndoc; rj Kai rgc; spgc; iimxgc; nspi. 

For my concern for their suffering 



Is more than even that for my own psyche. 


w.93-4 


aXXa poi Sunpopco ya (p0mac; 
xpu^si xa6 ’ si kcxkoic; KaKa 

npoaaiimi xoic; naAai xa npoc; atpcon. 

But ill-fated would be my breath of life - which the decay in this soil 
Already wears down - if to those troubles of old 
There was joined this trouble between you and him. 

w.665-667 


In respect of \|/uxn, the Hermetic text here implies that ill-will is associated with 
those whose nature is such that they lack the ability to rationally or intuitively 
assess and comprehend a situation or other people. 

father, w naxsp is a traditional way of showing respect for an elder, in this case 
of Thoth for Hermes. 

position it half-way between those psyches, as a reward. Thus, while Logos is a 
gift to all mortals from theos, Perceiverance is not and has to be earned, striven 
for, as an athlete has to strive to earn a prize. [The English word athlete is 
related to the Greek word used here - a0Aon - via the Greek dBAgxijc; and thence 
the classical Latin athleta.] 

chaldron. Kpaxrjp. See the Introduction. 

envoy. While the conventional translation here of Kgpu^ is 'herald', I consider it 
unsatisfactory given what that English term now often denotes: either the type 
of herald familiar from the New Testament or the herald of medieval literature 
and stories (gv. Morte Arthure, and The Knights Tale by Chaucer). Given the 
Greco-Roman context (Hermes, Thoth) and classical antecedents (such as 
Hermes as the protector of mortal envoys and messengers) then 'envoy' is more 
accurate especially given that this is an envoy from the artisan-creator assigned 
to impart information to mortals. 

Ascend to the one [...] how you came-into-being. There are similarities here to 
the Poemandres tractate in relation to the anados - the journey up through the 
spheres (Poemandres 24) toward theos - and the desire "to apprehend the 
physis of beings" (Poemandres 3). 

and were immersive with perceiveration. Kai s(3anxiCTai>xo xou uooc;. That is, 
were or became characterized by having become immersed with - suffused by - 



perceiveration. 


Here, as elsewhere the understanding of nouc; as perceiverance/perceiveration 
rather than as 'mind' makes the text understandable: for the mortals became 
suffused with a particular (and, for most, probably a new type of) perception, a 
new way of seeing the world, themselves, and other mortals, and thus acguire a 
particular type of knowing, whereas an expression such as "immersed 
themselves with mind" is obscure to the point of being either unintelligible or 
reguiring a long discourse on the nature of "mind" based as such discourses 
invariably are on certain philosophical assumptions. 

The sense of acguiring a new way of seeing the world, themselves, and other 
mortals is evident in the text that follows: ouxoi pexsoxon xrjc; yugooegoc; (gained, 
acguired, partook of, a knowing). 

more complete mortals. The sense of xeAeioc; here is not that of being 'perfect' 
but rather of being 'entire', more completed, 'more rounded', than others. Thus 
there is no sense of "perfect people" or "perfect humans" - with implied moral, 
and other, superiority - but rather of those who, having a different perception of 
things to most others, were akin to initiates of a mystical or an esoteric 
tradition: apart from others because of that particular knowledge that their 
new, initiated, perception, has brought, but still mortal. This sense is evident in 
the text that follows: xon noun SE^dpsnoi. 

received the perceiveration. It is possible that this is an allusion to 'the 
perceiverance' - the gnosis - that initiates of a particular mystic or esoteric 
tradition acguire when certain esoteric, mystic, knowledge is imparted to them. 

4. 

declaim to the hearts of mortals. A figurative usage of 'heart', referring here as 
often elsewhere in Greek and Hellenic culture to the feelings, the emotions (gv. 
Iliad, Book IX, 646 and The Odyssey, Book XVII, 489) as well as to the ethos, the 
nature, and the understanding, of the individual. 

See also "with the eyes of the heart" in section 11. 


5. 

alertness. aio0r|aic;. For which see Poemandres 1. The sense is that they are 
always alert, and - like animals - react instinctively because they lack the 
objective awareness that perceiverance (node;) brings and which objective 
awareness (of themselves and others) makes mortals into complete human 
beings. 

Confident. Given the context, moxEuw here suggests 'confidence' rather than 
'belief; for this is the arrogant instinctive confidence of those who lack 



perceiverance and who have no firm belief in anything other than their own 
bodily pleasure and fulfilling their desires and who thus reject - or who cannot 
intuit - the numinous perspective of the divine, a perspective which would 
reveal the possibility of immortality 

parten to that gift [...] when set against their deeds. The text suggests that the 
gift of immortality which theos gives is freely bestowed among those whose 
deeds reveal that they have understood what the chaldron is and does, with the 
fourteenth century English word parten [to have something in common with 
something or someone else] expressing the meaning here of the Greek pete^o. 

apprehend the Earthly, the Heavenly and what is beyond the Heavens. An 
alternative - following the Latin version of the text - omnia complexi sua mente, 
et terrena et caelestia et si guid est supra caelum - would be "apprehend the 
terran, the celestial, and what is beyond the celestial." 

(as a) problem. The context suggests that what is meant is that life before 
"having so perceived" was a problem, not that it was a 'misfortune' or a 
calamity A problem - a challenge - to overcome, which challenge they accepted 
leading to them gaining the prize, for theos had positioned that prize "half-way 
between those psyches, as a reward." 

The same sense in respect of nupcpopd is apparent in Oedipus Tyrannus by 
Sophocles: 

0£Oicti pen nun ouk iCTOupsnon ct’ syu) 
oud’ oids naidsc; s^opscr©’ scpscmoi, 
audpum ds npwron ev te crupcpopaic; (3fou 
KpfnonTEc; ev te daiponwn CTunaAAayaic; 

Not as an egual of the gods do I, 

And these children who sit by your altar, behold you - 

But as the prime man in our problems of life 

And in our dealings and agreements with daimons. 


w. 31-34 


disembodied, aacupaxoc; - etymologically, a privation of CTcnpaxiKoc; - occurs in 
works by Aristotle and, perhaps more relevant here, in writers such as 
Iamblichus who in De Mysteriis, V, 16 writes in general terms about the body in 
relation to offering to the gods and daimons that which, or those things which, 
might free the body from ailments and bring health, and the necessity in such 
matters as offerings of not considering the body in either non-bodily or noetic 
terms: 

tote dr) ouu ou dgnou uoEpwc; Kai aCTcnpaTooc; to cuupa 



li£xax£ipi^6y.£0a- ou yap necpuKE ion; toioutgou xponGon to crwpa 
li£T£X£iv- xtou 6 e CTUYY£^wy £auxo) pExaAaYXanon, acapaox aaipa 
0£pan£U£xai xe Kai anoKa0aip£xai. 

Thus the sense of KaxacppongcranxEc; nanxGon xu)i> OTopaxiKum Kai dcrGopdTGon sni 
xo eu seems to be that what is important is a striving for the monas not a noetic 
concern for the difference between whatever is embodied and whatever is 
considered disembodied. 

Monas, ponac;. A transliteration since it here does not necessarily, as I noted in 
the Introduction, signify "The One, The Only" (to eu) of such weltanschauungen 
as those termed Pythagorean, neo-Pythagorean, or Gnostic; or 'the one God' of 
religious monotheisms such as Christianity 


6 . 

episteme. A transliteration of Eniaxgpg, which could be - and has been - 
accented thus: episteme. The meaning is 'a way', or a means or a method, by 
which something can be known, understood, and appreciated. In this case, 
perceiveration, which the artisan-creator has positioned "half-way between 
psyches, as a reward." 

Episteme, therefore, should be considered a technical, esoteric, term associated 
with some of the weltanschauungen that are described in the Corpus 
Hermeticum. Thus, in the Poemandres tractate, the anados through the seven 
spheres is an episteme. 

considering the divine. The MSS have snxopia and various emendations, recent 
and otherwise, have been proposed including suxopia and loropia. 

Interestingly, the Renaissance Latin text published in 1554 has, for the line, 
'scientia mentis est diuinorum contemplatio & intelligentia dei, diuino existente 
cratere' with Parthey's 1854 edition reading 'mentis scientia, divinorum 
inspectio et dei comprehensio, guia divinus est crater.' 

I am inclined toward loropia, which conveys the sense here of considering, of 
obtaining information about - of contemplating - divinity, the numinous, and 
thus the relation of mortals to divinity. A sense which fits will with the following 
Kai g xou 0eou Kaxanogaic;. 

For the chaldron is numinous. 0eiou ouxog xou Kpaxgpoc;. For ©sloe; here I have 
opted for the English word numinous (dating from 1647 and from the classical 
Latin term numen) to express the sense of inclusion - of/from the divinity and of 
itself being divine - that the word 'divine' by itself does not, particularly given 
the previous "considering the divine and of understanding divinity." 


Primarily, unless you have a prejudice about the body. ’Eau pg npajxonxo crujpd 
ctou piagagg. To always - regardless of textual context and milieu - translate 



piCTEco/piaoc; as "hate" is or can be misleading, given how the English word hate 
implies (and is understood as meaning) an extreme personal emotion, an 
intense personal aversion to something, and also a certain malevolence. 
Consider, for example, the following from Thucydides: 

ano toutou te npwTon nspdiKKac; BpaafSan te noAspiou suopicjE Kai 
sc; to Aomou nsAononuriCTicon xfj psu ynoopp 61 ’ Adgnaiouc; ou ?;ui>r| 0 £c; 
piaoc; eIxe, Turn 6 e di>ayKaf(jOi> ^upcpopcuu diauaaxdq EnpaaaEn oxco 
xponco Ta^iora xoic; psu ^up(3f)cr£Tai, xwu 6e dnaAAd^sxai. (4.128) 

His reaching an agreement with the Peloponnesians while at the same time still 
being determined to be rid of his foe does not imply an implacable, intense, 
personal hatred in the first place, but rather a generalized dislike (in this case 
just a certain prejudice) of the kind that can be dispensed with if it is personally 
- or strategically - advantageous to do so. Thus to translate the relevant part as 
"it was then that Perdiccas first considered Brasidas his foe and felt a prejudice 
toward the Peloponnesians" seems apt, especially given the gualification 
mentioned in the text: xrj pen ynoopg 61 ’ A 0 r|i>afouc;. 

The preference for the metaphysical, for striving for immortality and for 
understanding the numinous, that this tractate describes is not, as some have 
assumed, an ascetic "hatred" of the physical body. Instead, it is just a positive 
bias in favour of such metaphysical, spiritual matters, and a prejudice against a 
fixation on bodily and material things. 

This preference is also evident in Poemandres 19: 

"they of self-knowledge attained a particular benefit while they who, 
misled by Eros, love the body, roamed around in the dark, to thus, 
perceptively, be afflicted by death." 

For, as noted in my commentary on xou aixion xou 0anaxou spooxa in 
Poemandres 19: 


The consensus is, and has been, that spooxa here signifies 'carnal 
desire' - or something similar - so that it is assumed that what is 
meant is some sort of ascetic (or Gnostic or puritanical) statement 
about how sexual desire should be avoided or at the very least 
controlled. However, this seems rather at variance with the foregoing 
- regarding propagating and spawning - which inclines me to suggest 
that what is meant here is 'eros', not necessarily personified as the 
classical deity (f] 6 ’ ’'Epoc; oc; kocAAicttoc; eu ddanaxoicri 0soiai nauxoou 
6 s 0£(I)u ndnxoon x’ andpoonoon 6 apuaxai su CTxf)0£aai noon Kai 
smcppona PouArju), although the comparison is interesting, but rather 
as an elemental or archetypal principle, akin to nouc; and Aoyoq. 
Consider, for example, the following from Daphnis and Chloe, written 
by Longus around the same time as the Corpus Hermeticum: ndnxooc; 



yap oudsic; epooxa £(puy£u h (peu^sxai people; ®- v KaAAop g Kai ocpGaApoi 
PAEnooaxu [Book 1, Proem, 4 - "no one can avoid or has ever been able 
to avoid Eros, while there is beauty and eyes which perceive"]. In 
modern terms, few - poetically, metaphorically, none - have avoided or 
could avoid, at some time in their life, the unconscious power of the 
anima/animus. 


There are two kinds of existents, bodily and non-bodily. 6uo yap ouxcou xum 
onxoon. This duality, in respect of mortals, is evident in the Poemandres tractate: 

6 ia xouxo napa nauxa xa £ni ypp ^coa dmAoup ectxiu 6 anGpamoc;, 

Gugxoc; p£i> 6ia xo croopa, aGanaxoc; 6s 6ia xou ouaxu)6r| anGpumou 

distinct among all other beings on Earth, mortals are jumelle; deathful 
of body yet deathless the inner mortal 

(Poemandres 15) 

This contrast between the deathful body and the immortality that is possible 
(the potential for immortality that lies within mortals) is essentially the same as 
the one described here: the bodily and the divine, the embodied and the 
disembodied. 

7. 

apotheosis of the mortal. Not here a literal making of "the mortal into a god" or 
even an actual "deification of the mortal" (by whomsoever) but rather a bringing 
about in the mortal an apotheosis - anoGEoocnc; - in the sense of an ascension 
toward immortality, a spiritual journey from earthly life, a figurative 
resurrection of, or actual elevation in, the life of the mortal. 

This latter sense is evident in the use of anoGsoocric; by Cicero in his Epistularum 
Ad Atticum - videsne consulatum ilium nostrum, guem Curio antea &no0£(jocnu 
vocabat, si hie factus erit, fabam mimum futurum (Liber Primus, XVI, 13) - for 
this early use of the Greek word concerns the elevated rank of Consul, and thus 
the honour and privileges that such a privileged rank brings. 

a numinous awareness of theos. In respect of euctePeoo as an "awareness of the 
numinous" gv. my Poemandres, 22. 

termeration. From the Latin termero and thus appropriate here, given the 
context, in respect of nApppeAEU), suggesting as it can both a violation and a 
profanation, while avoiding the interpretation that words such as 
"transgression" (toward god), "trespassed (against god) and "offence" (against 
god) impute, especially given the usual translations of Christian texts written in 



Greek, such as translations of the following from the Septuagint: acpsdgasTai 
aura) nspi snog ano nauToon tan snoigasu Kai EnAgppsAgcrEn aura) (Leviticus 5, 
26). ‘ 

something garish that passes by. The exact meaning of nopng here is unclear, 
with suggestions ranging from parade, pageant, to procession (religious or 
otherwise), which all seem out of context since they all can have an affect, a 
purpose, and can achieve things other than just being a hindrance to passers-by. 

The context suggests something metaphorical and similar to what Cicero wrote: 

guem tu mihi addidisti sane ad ilium cruAAoyou personam idoneam. 

Videbis igitur, si poteris, ceteros, ut possimus nopnsuaai Kai roig 
npoCTobnoig (Epistularum Ad Atticum, Liber Tertius Decimus, 32:3) 

That is, similar to a showy or affected countenance or facade or personae, or an 
act, or some pompous attempt to impress which however is not effective as in 
Oedipus Tyrannus: 

sinoou ansip’ can ouuek’ gA0on on to cron 
Ssiaag npoaconon ou yap sa0’ onou p’ oAsig 

I shall go but speak that for which I was fetched, with no dread 
Because of your countenance. For you cannot harm me. (448) 


garishly worldly. I take the sense of Koapog here to refer to 'that cosmos' - the 
world of mortals - previously described as "the cosmos of the divine body": the 
microcosm which the artisan-creator crafted and in which we mortals have our 
being. See the commentary in section 2 on the phrase a cosmos of the divine 
body. 

Hence the poetic metaphor here: garishly worldly. Of living a garish - facile - life 
in our microcosm even though the artisan-creator has provided a means for us 
to attain immortality and thus, as described in the Poemandres tractate, become 
a part of a higher, a divine, cosmic order. 


8 . 

select dishonour For KaKog as 'bad' and 'dishonourable' rather than 'evil' refer 
to my commentary on Poemandres 22 from which this is an extract: 

"The usual translation of KaKog here, as often elsewhere, is 'evil'. 
However, I regard such a translation as unhelpful, given that the 
English word 'evil' is (1) now often interpreted and understood in a 
moralistic, preconceived, way according to some theological 



dogma/criteria and/or according to some political/social doctrine, and 
(2) that it does not denote what the classical and the Hellenic term 
kockoc; does. Classically understood kockoc; is what is bad in the sense 
of some-thing rotten or unhealthy, or - the opposite of kcxAoc; - what is 
displeasing to see. kockoc; is also what is unlucky, a misfortune, and/or 
injurious [...] When applied to a person, the sense is of a 'rotten' 
person; someone with bad, harmful, physis; a bad - dishonourable, 
weak, cowardly - personal character." 


theos blameless in this. In respect of anaixioc;, compare Agamemnon 1505: 

cue; pen anaixioc; si 

tou6e eponou tic; 6 papTuppacon 

Is there anyone who will bear witness 
That you are blameless in this killing? 


celestial body. By cnbpa (body) here is meant the celestial body, the 'harmonious 
structure', which is described in terms of seven spheres in the Poemandres 
tractate and which mortals must ascend through in seguence in order to attain 
immortality and thus be in the company of theos. This ascension through the 
spheres is there described as an anados - eti 6e poi sins nspi xpe; anobou xpe; 
ymopsnpc; - with Poemandres (in section 25) describing the journey in detail, 
with each sphere represented by one of the seven classical planets: 

Kai rp npcbxp ^cbnp biboocri xpn au^pxiKpn EnspyEian Kai xpn 
psiojxiKpu, Kai xp bsuxspa xpn ppxanpn T(bn KaK(bn, 6oAon 
dnsnspypTon [...] 

Thus does the mortal hasten through the harmonious structure, 
offering up, in the first realm, that vigour which grows and which 
fades, and - in the second one - those dishonourable machinations, no 
longer functioning [...] 


Plato, in Timaeus 32c, uses cnbpa to refer to the substance - the body - of the 
cosmos as being formed from fire, water, air and earth: 

on apiOpon xsxxdpcon to tou Koapou acopa EYsnnpdp 6 i’ anaAoyiocc; 
opoAoYpnan 


sequential constellations. In context, aunsxsi-a^ Kai dpopoup darspcjo suggests a 
type of movement, a path, through certain stars or constellations. That is, a 
particular or ordered seguence: the anados through the septenary system, with 
it being possible that the use here of dorpp (star) - rather than kukAoc; (sphere. 



orb) as in Poemandres - implied an aural esoteric tradition associating each 
sphere with a corresponding star or constellation, an ancient tradition found in 
Renaissance alchemical and magical texts. 

the honourable is unpassable. Reading adidpaxon, which implies that what is 
honourable is always there, always around, always noticeable when it is 
presenced by someone. In other words - given the following Kai anspanxon Kai 
axsAsc; - there are always some mortals who will (gv. sections 5 and 8) select 
honour rather than dishonour: who will (as described in section 4) "receive the 
perceiveration," having won that prize gifted by theos. 


9. 

Even though to us its origin appears to be the knowledge. The expression gpiu 
6e 6okouu dpxpu sx £iy Tf|u ynoioxn is interesting given that it refers to 'the 
knowledge', which some have construed to refer to the gnosis of certain pagan 
weltanschauungen. However, since what this particular knowledge is, is not 
specified, to translate as 'the Gnosis' would be to impose a particular and 
modern interpretation on the text given what the term gnosticism now denotes. 
All that can be adduced from the text is that this particular knowledge may 
refer to and be the knowledge imparted in the text itself: the knowledge that 
Hermes is here imparting to Thoth. 

The word translated here as origin is dpxh and which Greek term has various 
philosophical connotations in Anaximander, Plato, et al. What it here denotes, as 
evident in the text that follows (sections 10 and 11), is origin, beginning, 
source. 

not the origin of it. Referring to what is honourable and its origin/beginning. 

hasten upon our journey. While the text - Aa(3u)p£0a oun xgc; apxgc; Kai 
odEuaxopsu xa^si ananxa - is somewhat obscure it seems reasonable to assume 
that what is meant or implied is the necessity of beginning - of hastening upon - 
the complete, the entire, journey toward the Monas with all that implies in 
terms of everything encountered along the way. 

not easy. The sense of ctkoAiou here - in the context of leaving what one has 
become accustomed to and is comfortable with - suggests 'tangled', indirect, 

'not straightforward', 'tortuous', and thus 'not easy'. 

elden. A rather obscure English word meaning 'belonging to earlier times', and 
used to avoid the negative connotations that words such as 'ancient' can imply. 

What is apparent can please [...] neither pattern nor guise, xa psu yap 
cpainopsua xspnsi, xa 6s atpaufj duaniorEiu noisi. (pauEpobxspa 6s sari xa Kaxa, 
xo 6 e aya0oi> atpanEc; xoic; tpauEpoic; 



This is an interesting passage, often interpreted in terms of moral abstractions, 
of 'good' and 'evil'. However, as previously mentioned, I incline toward the 
somewhat iconoclastic view that there is a more Greek, a more Hellenic, and an 
essentially pagan, interpretation of ayadoc; consistent with the Greek mystery 
traditions, with Homer, with the tragedies of Aeschylus and Sophocles, and with 
how theos was generally understood in ancient Greece and in Greco-Roman, 
Hellenistic, times. Which is of ayadoc; - and of kcxkoc; - (i) when referring to 
mortals as referring to personal character, of character being most often 
revealed by deeds, by what has been observed because done visibly, or to 
outward appearance in terms of to kocAou, of what is considered beautiful or not 
beautiful; and (ii) when used of things - living or dead - as referring to the 
difference between 'rotten', bad', and what is not rotten, as in a rotten tree or a 
piece of food. 

What is expressed here is of how outward appearances can please, how we can 
be suspicious - doubtful - about what is concealed, what has not yet been 
revealed; with what is bad often outwardly obvious (as in the case of a rotten 
tree or a rotten person) but with what is good, honourable, often being 
concealed because it has no particular pattern or guise until it has been 
revealed, for example by noble, honourable deeds. Thus the suggestion seems 
to be that there is or can be a revealing of what is good when mortals seek the 
theos-gifted prize of perceiveration, which seeking of that prize, and winning it, 
is of itself a good, a necessary, an honourable, thing to do, leading at it does to a 
hastening toward the Monas. 

The passage also invites comparison with one in Plato's Republic and one in 
Aristotle's Metaphysics. 

In Book XII, 1074b, Aristotle wrote: 

xd 6s nepi Ton noun sx £l Tiudg anopiac;: 6okei pen yap slnai xain 
(painopenoon OsioTaxon, ntoc; 6’ £x (j0l> toioutoc; an sip, sx £l Tinap 
duaKoAiap 

The expression 6okei pen yap slnai rain cpamopsnoon OsioTaxon has led to 
disputations among some scholars with some considering the passage corrupt 
and in need of emendation, for their difficulty lies in Aristotle apparently stating 
that 'Mind' is, like other phenomena, perceptible to our senses. However, if one 
does not translate noup as 'Mind' - with all the preconceptions, philosophical an 
otherwise, that have over centuries become attached to that term - and one also 
appreciates that tpaiuo) here as sometimes elsewhere is not a simple 'observing' 

- of seeing, of observing, phenomena - but rather a revealing, then there is little 
if any difficulty. For instance, does the following interpretation of part of that 
passage make sense with respect to phenomena? "Perceiveration, of all 
revealing, appears to be the most numinous." 


Indeed so, because perceiveration is a perception involving a certain 



awareness, a revealing to us, of what is observed; that is, an apprehension, and 
Aristotle's reasoning (insofar as I understand it) is that this awareness - nouc; - is 
the most numinous, 'the most divine', revealing because we mortals can 
apprehended, be or become aware of, and thus have knowledge of, theos. Which 
is basically what Hermes has in this tractate of the Corpus Hermeticum 
imparted to Thoth. 

In Book VII, 517(3 - 517^, of the Republic, Plato wrote: 

xd 6’ oun spot cpaiuopeua outgo (painsxai, eu too yugootu) TEAsuxaia g 
xou &yoc0ou idea Kai poyic; opaaBai 

Which brings us, again, to dya0oc; invariably translated as it hitherto has been - 
in respect of the Corpus Hermeticum, and many of the writings of Aristotle and 
Plato - as an abstraction termed 'good', as well it might be in respect of Plato 
given that he posits an abstract (a true, ideal) beauty and an abstract (true, 
ideal) being, as in Phaedo 78b where he writes about avrd to kocAou and about 
av to EKaoron 6 ectxiu, and why in Symposium 210e - 211a he states regarding 
his ideal, his form, his idEg/Eidog, which he sometimes and confusingly uses 
interchangeably, that: 

npu)Tou pen del on Kai outs yiynopEnou oute anoAAupsnon, outs 
au^anopsnon oute tp0inon 

Firstly, it always exists, and has no genesis. It does not die, does not 
grow, does not decay 

What, therefore, seems to have occurred, in respect of this and other tractates 
of the Corpus Hermeticum, is the assumption that dya0oc; always refers back to 
Plato's ideg/Eidog (and to those influenced by him or are assumed to be his 
precursors) leading to moralistic interpretations such as that of Mead where 
dya0oc; is divorced from the physis (cpuaxc;), the character, the individuality, of 
mortals: "evils are the more apparent things, whereas the Good can never show 
Itself unto the eyes, for It hath neither form nor figure." Thus, that in respect of 
mortals, ayadog, rather than having its genesis, its origin, its very being, in 
some individual mortals - and attainable by others because of the prize of 
perceiverance offered by theos - is considered as something external which 
could be attained by, which has its being in, is embodied by, such abstractions 
(the 'politics') as Plato delineates in his theorized Republic and in such 
abstractions as were posited by the early Christian Church. 

For it is not possible for what is disembodied to be overtly embodied, dduuaxou 
yap daxopaTon axapaxi tpaugnai. That is, it is not possible to discern who is 
honourable from their outward appearance, for what is honourable is manifest, 
revealed, through personal deeds. 


10 . 



enfolds every arithmos [...] begetting every arithmos but not begotten by any. 
This passage, with its mention of apiGpoc;, is often assumed to refer to the 
Pythagorean doctrine regarding numbers since apiOpoc; is invariably translated 
as 'number' - thus implying what the English word implies, especially in 
mathematical terms - even though Aristotle, in discussing apiGpoc;, wrote: 
aAAoc; 6s tic; tou npwTon apiOpon Ton rain sidum sna slnai, snioi 6s Kai Ton 
paGgpaTiKon Ton auTon toutou etna (Metaphysics, Book XIII, 1080b.20). 

Given such a necessary distinction - and the discussion regarding apiGpoc; and 
Pythagoras in Book XIII, 1083b. 10 et seg - as well as the fact that what apiGpoc; 
means here, in this tractate, and what it implies - such as the mathematical 
numbers 2 and 3 developing from the One - is not mentioned, I have 
transliterated apiOpoc; thus leaving open what it may or may not mean in 
relation to the particular Weltanschauung being described. However, the 
context seems to suggest a metaphysical rather than an abstract mathematical 
notion, especially given what follows at the beginning of section 11: nan 6s to 
YEuyoopsuou octeAec; Kai diaipsTon. 

begetting/begotten. It is interesting to compare the use here of yaundco 
(beget/engender) with the use of Ysi^hpot in Poemandres 8 (the birth of Psyche) 
and 30 (of Logos breeding nobility). 


li. 

resurgence [...] decline. The sense here, in context, is not as abstract, as 
impersonal, as a translation such as "increase and decrease" implies. Rather it 
suggests "resurgence and decline", as happens with living things. 

what is complete. The reference is to the Monas. 

eikon of theos. I have transliterated eikwu as eikon since - for reasons 
mentioned in my commentary on Poemandres 31 - it implies more, in some 
ancient mystical tractates, than what the word 'image' now denotes. 

eyes of your heart. A similar expression occurs in Paul's Letter to the Ephesians 
- nscpumcrpEnouc; touc; ocpOaApouc; rgc; Kapdiac; <upu)n> (1.18) - although, as 
some scholars have noted (gv. Hoehner, Ephesians: An Exegetical Commentary, 
Baker Academic, 2002. p.260f) the Greek syntax there is problematic. 


the path to what is above. That is, the anados (anodoc;) mentioned in the 
Poemandres tractate, composed as the word anodoc; is from dud (above) and 
odoc; (path), the two Greek words used here. 


the seeing of it is uniguely your own. What is being conveyed is that the eikon is 
of itself mystical - not an ordinary image or painting - and can impart to the 



person, who "with the eyes of their heart" views it, something unique, personal, 
numinous. 

lodestone. payuqTic; Ai0oc;. Lodestone, and not a 'magnet' in the modern sense. 


Otv £d iiouio Geo) to dyciOou £otvi> aXXa/60i 6 1 odSajiou. 
That In The Theos Alone Is Nobility And Not Anywhere Else 

Tractate VI 


O O O 


Introduction 

The sixth tractate of the Corpus Hermeticum, concentrating as it does on to 
&Yoc06i> in relation to theos and mortals, is - in respect of the milieu of ancient 
Greco-Roman culture - metaphysically interesting even though existing 
translations, given that they invariably translate to dya06n as 'the good' and 
0£oc; as 'god', impart "the sense of reading somewhat declamatory sermons 
about god/God and 'the good' familiar from over a thousand years of persons 
preaching about Christianity." [l] 

Since, for reasons explained elsewhere [l], I translate to dyadon as 'the noble' - 
implying nobility, honour, as expressed for example by Seneca, summum bonum 
est quod honestum est; et quod magis admireris: unum bonum est, quod 
honestum est, cetera falsa et adulterina bona sunt [2] - and also transliterate 
0£oc; as theos, then what emerges from this tractate is something redolent of 
Greco-Roman mysticism and thus of how to dya06u was understood by learned 
men such as Cicero: in terms of personal character [3] rather than as an 
impersonal moral abstraction leading as such an abstraction invariably does to 
dogmatic interpretations and thence to disputations and dissent and thence to 
the accusations of religious 'heresy' that bedevilled Christian churches for 
centuries, redolent as such moral abstractions, such dogmatism and 
accusations, are of an ethos that is rather un-Hellenic. 




Such an understanding of to ayadou is evident in a passage in section nine of 
the fourth tractate: 

xa pen yap cpaiuopsua Tspnsi, xa 6s dtpanf) buCTniGTsiu noisi. 

(pauEpobxspa 6s eoti xa Kaxa, xo 6s ayadou dcpausc; xoic; tpauspoiq. 

What is apparent can please us while what is concealed can cause doubt with what 
is bad often overt while the honourable is often concealed having as it has neither 
pattern nor guise. 

For what is expressed in that fourth tractate is that while what is bad is often 
outwardly obvious (as in the case of a rotten tree or a bad person) what is good, 
honourable, is often being concealed because it has no guise, no particular, 
discernable, pattern - no outward sign or appearance - becoming revealed only 
though noble, honourable, personal, deeds. 

In respect of tractate six, the choice of to dyadou as 'the noble' (instead of the 
conventional 'the good') and KaKoc; as 'bad' (instead of the conventional 'evil') 
elevates the text from a type of pious sermon to a metaphysical 
Weltanschauung, something especially evident at the beginning of section three 

In mortals, the noble are arrayed to compare with the bad, for in this 
place those not especially bad are the noble given that in this place 
nobility has the smallest portion of the bad. 

su 6s tgj dudpobnco Kara cruyKpiaru to ayadou xou KaKou xsxaKxai to 
ydp pf) Aiau KaKou suddds to ayadou ectti to 6e suddds ayadou 
popiou TOU KaKOU TO EAd^lOTOU 

Also, while the language of this sixth tractate is on occasions somewhat 
convoluted and apparently contradictory - as for example in the description in 
section two of Kosmos having nobility (toutou top xponou dyadoc; 6 Kocrpoc; 
Kada Kai auxoc; nauxa noisi) and yet being not noble in other ways (su be xoic; 
aAAoic; naoru ouk dyadoc;) what is expressed metaphysically differs somewhat 
from some other tractates, revealing just how diverse the pagan mystical 
traditions represented in the Corpus Hermeticum are. 

Despite the differences, most obvious when this tractate - with its rather 
negative portrayal of mortals and the insistence that beauty and nobility cannot 
be found in this world - is compared to the Poemandres tractate and the third 
(Ispoc; Aoyoc;) tractate, what emerges is a hermetic Weltanschauung and one 
that can best be summarized by the following lines from the last two sections: 

"[an] apprehension of theos [is] an apprehension of the beautiful and 
of the noble... [and] a guest for theos is a guest for the beautiful, and 
there is only one path there: an awareness of the numinous combined 
with knowledge [...] 



Yet those who do not apprehend, who do not follow the path of 
awareness of the numinous, have the effrontery to declare that 
mortals are beautiful and noble even though they have not observed, 
and have no semblance of, what the noble is." 

This goes some way toward resolving the apparently contradictory nature of the 
text, asserting as it does at the beginning that "the noble exists in no-thing: only 
in theos alone" and yet also asserting toward the end not only that "if you are 
able to apprehend theos you can apprehend the beautiful and the noble." This is 
the ethos of a contemplative pagan, and a cultured, mysticism that seems to 
have been much neglected. 


Notes 

[1] Myatt, David. Concerning ayaGdq and vovq in the Corpus Hermeticum. 

[2] Ad Lucilium Epistulae Morales, LXXI, 4. 

[3] In De Finibus Bonorum et Malorum , Marcus Tullius Cicero, in criticizing 
Epicurus and others, presents his view of Summum Bonum: that honestum 
(honourable conduct) is its foundation and that it can be discerned by careful 
consideration (ratio) in conjunction with that knowing (scientia) of what is 
divine and what is mortal that has been described as wisdom (sapientia). 

aequam igitur pronuntiabit sententiam ratio adhibita primum divinarum 
humanarumque rerum scientia, quae potest appellari rite sapientia, deinde adiunctis 
virtutibus, quas ratio rerum omnium dominas, tu voluptatum satellites et ministras 
esse voluisti. (II, 37) 

He then writes that honestum does not depend on any personal benefit (omni 
utilitate) that may result or be expected but instead can be discerned by means 
of consensus among the whole community in combination with the example 
afforded by the honourable actions and motives of the finest of individuals. 

Honestum igitur id intellegimus, quod tale est, ut detracta omni utilitate sine ullis 
praemiis fructibusve per se ipsum possit iure laudari. quod quale sit, non tam 
definitione, qua sum usus, intellegi potest, quamquam aliquantum potest, quam 
communi omnium iudicio et optimi cuiusque studiis atque factis, qui permulta ob 
earn unam causam faciunt, quia decet, quia rectum, quia honestum est, etsi nullum 
consecuturum emolumentum vident. (II, 45f) 

In effect, Summum Bonum - what the Greeks termed to dyadon - depends on 
certain personal gualities such as a careful consideration of a matter; on a 
personal knowing of what is divine and what is mortal; on the example of 
personal noble deeds and motives, and on a communal consensus. 


There is therefore nothing morally abstract or dogmatic about Cicero's 
understanding of Summum Bonum which so well expresses, as does Seneca, the 



Greco-Roman view, with a perhaps more apt translation of the term Summum 
Bonum thus being "the highest nobility." 


Translation 


[1] Asclepius, the noble exists in no-thing: only in theos alone; indeed, theos is, 
of himself and always, what is noble. If so, then it can only be the guidditas of 
all changement and of geniture since nothing is deserted by it but has about 
itself a stability of vigour, neither excessive nor lacking, a replenishable 
provider, there at the origin of all things. When saying the provider to all-things 
is noble, that nobility always exists, an attribute of theos alone and of no one 
else. 

He is not in need of anything since for him to desire something would be bad. 
Nothing that has come into being is lost to him, for such loss would be vexing 
with vexation a division of badness. Nothing is superior to him so as to be an 
enemy, nor is there a partner who might harm him through him having a 
passionate desire. Nor any-thing so unheeding of him that he becomes enraged; 
nor anyone of better judgement to be jealous of. 

[2] Because none of those have being in his guidditas then only nobility is left, 
and since nothing of what is bad is in that guidditas then nothing of what is 
noble will be found in those other things, since, in all others be they big or 
small, those things exist, in each of them and also in that living being which is 
bigger and mightier than them all. For what is begotten is replete with 
physicality with breeding itself being physical. Yet where physicality is, nobility 
is not, and where nobility is there is no physicality just as when there is night 
there is no day. It is impracticable regarding breeding for nobility to be there 
for that is only of what is not begotten. 

But as substance has been assigned to partake of all being so it does of nobility 
which is how Kosmos has nobility because of the construction done regarding 
all things, even though not noble in other ways since there is physicality, and 
changement: the construction of the physical. 

[3] In mortals, the noble are arrayed to compare with the bad, for in this place 
those not especially bad are the noble given that in this place nobility has the 
smallest portion of the bad. But it is impractical in this place to refine the noble 
from the bad, for in this place the noble deteriorate and, deteriorating, become 




rotten and no longer noble. Thus the noble is of theos alone or rather it is theos 
who is the noble one. 

Thus it is, Asclepius, that among mortals they are noble in name only and not in 
the matter itself for that would be impracticable since the physical body cannot 
hold on to it, restrained on all sides as it is by badness, by toil, by grief, by 
desire, by rage, by dishonesty, and by unreasonable opinions; and, Asclepius, 
most ignoble of all, in this place each such thing is believed to be most noble 
even though unsurpassably bad. 

The mistake, the patron of all things rotten, is the absence in this place of 
nobility. 

[4] For myself, I am beholden to theos who has directed my perceiveration 
toward a knowing of nobility; that it is impracticable for it to be in this world 
replete as it is with badness just as it is with the nobility of theos or as theos is 
with nobility. 

For the eminence of the beautiful is around that guidditas so perhaps revealing 
that guiddity as certainly unmixed and most refined, and I venture to say, 
Asclepius, that the guidditas of theos - if he has guidditas - is the beautiful and 
yet the beautiful and the noble cannot be discerned in the things of the world 
for everything exposed to the eye are as tenuous depictions, and what is not 
exposed to it, particularly the beautiful and the noble <...> and since the eye is 
unable to perceive theos so it is with the beautiful and the noble. For they are 
intrinsically part of theos, of him alone, belonging to him, unseverable, most 
fair; loved by theos or by those who love theos. 

[5] If you are able to apprehend theos you can apprehend the beautiful and the 
noble, the exceptionally radiant, but a radiance surpassed by theos, and with 
that beauty unegualled with the noble defying imitation, as it is with theos. 

Such is the apprehension of theos, and thus is there an apprehension of the 
beautiful and of the noble, and since they are inseparable from theos they 
cannot be shared among other living beings. Thus a guest for theos is a guest 
for the beautiful, and there is only one path there: an awareness of the 
numinous combined with knowledge. 

[6] Yet those who do not apprehend, who do not follow the path of awareness of 
the numinous, have the effrontery to declare that mortals are beautiful and 
noble even though they have not observed, and have no semblance of, what the 
noble is. Believing that what is bad is noble, they are subsumed by every 
badness and, thus glutted with it, are fearful of being robbed of it so that they in 
whatever way fight to not only keep it but to increase it. 

Such are, Asclepius, for mortals the beautiful and the noble and from which we 
are unable to flee or despise. But what is most grievous to bear is that we are 
unable to live without them. 



Commentary 


Title. 

"Oxi £i> ponco 0£co to aya0on eotiu aAAaxo0i 6s oudapou. That In The Theos 
Alone Is Nobility And Not Anywhere Else. 

The consensus is that the title is not original and was added by some scribe. 

l. 

The noble, to aya0on. As mentioned in the Introduction, I translate dyadoq not 
as some abstract (impersonal) and disputable 'good' but as, and according to 
context, nobility, noble, honourable. 

no-thing. In respect of su oudsui eotiu I have here (and occasionally elsewhere) 
used 'no-thing' - "no entity of any kind" - instead of 'nothing' or 'naught' to 
emphasize the ontological nature of what is expressed. In addition, as often in 
the Corpus Hermeticum, what is transliterated here as 'theos' - and by others 
translated as 'god' - can be taken literally to refer to 'the theos', 'the deity'. 

...theos is, of himself and always, what is noble. The suggestion of the first 
sentence seems to be that 'the theos' is the origin of what is noble, and thus the 
origin of nobility, and that only through and because of theos can what is noble 
be presenced and recognized for what it is, and often recognized by those who 
are, or that which is, an eikon of theos. Hence why in tractate IV it is said that 
"the eikon will guide you,"; why in tractate XI that "Kosmos is the eikon of 
theos, Kosmos [the eikon] of Aion, the Sun [the eikon] of Aion, and the Sun [the 
eikon] of mortals," and why in the same tractate it is said that "there is nothing 
that cannot be an eikon of theos," and why in Poemandres 31 theos is said to 
"engender all physis as eikon." 

then it... Referring to "what is noble". 

quidditas. ouoxa. Here, a more appropriate translation of oucna - instead of 
'essence' or 'substance' - is guidditas, as in tractate XI:2: "it is as if the guidditas 
of theos is actuality, honour, the beautiful..." 



As I noted in my commentary on XI:2, 

Quidditas - post-classical Latin, from whence the English word 
quiddity - is more appropriate here, in respect of ouaia, than essence, 
especially as 'essence' now has so many non-philosophical and modern 
connotations. Quidditas is thus a philosophical term which requires 
contextual interpretation. In respect of oucria, qv. Aristotle, 

Metaphysics, Book 5, 1015a: 

ek 6f] rum EipppEixun p npoorp tpuaip Kai Kupioop AsyopEup sarin p 
oucria p rain Exonroon apxpn Kinpascop sn auroip p aura: p yap uAp tco 
xaurpp Sektikp slnai AEysxai cpuaip, Kai at ysnsasip Kai to (pusaOai 
tco ano xauxpp slnai Kinpasip. Kai p apxp xpp Kinpascop rain cpuasi 
onxcon aiixp sarin, snunapxouaa ncop rj bunapsi rj EnrsAE^siq. 

Given the foregoing, then principally - and to be exact - physis denotes the 
guidditas of beings having changement inherent within them; for substantia has 
been denoted by physis because it embodies this, as have the becoming that is a 
coming-into-being, and a burgeoning, because they are changements predicated on 
it. For physis is inherent changement either manifesting the potentiality of a being 
or as what a being, complete of itself, is. 

One interpretation of quidditas here is 'the being of that being/entity', with such 
quidditas often presenced in - and perceived via or as - physis. 

changement...geniture. Kinpascop Kai yEusasooc;. cf. tractate XI:2 and my note 
above regarding ouaia. As mentioned in my commentary on XI:2, "the unusual 
English word geniture expresses the meaning of yEusaip here: that which or 
those whom have their genesis (and their subsequent development) from or 
because of something else or because of someone else." 

nothing that has come into being. In respect of rcou optgou ou6eu, cf. Aristotle, 
Metaphysics, 191a27f: y>aaiu ours yinsadai ram optgou oubsu outs (p0Eipsa0ai, 
6ia to auayKaiou pen slnai yiynsa0ai to yiynopspon rj e^ onrop rj ek pp onrop. 

lost. anoAAupi. qv. the title of tractate VIII, and my note regarding it. 

bad...badness. KaKop, Kamap. As with aya0op not some moral impersonal 
disputable abstraction - in this case 'evil' - but the personal sense of some-thing 
or someone being bad, rotten, ignoble. 

a partner who might harm him. Literally, "a partner to be harmed by." The exact 
nature of this partnership is not specified, although the following Kai 6ia touto 
aurou spaadpasrai indicates a certain scenario. I have omitted the editorial 
emendation of outs kocAAiop - "nothing is as beautiful." 


2 . 



nothing of what is bad. Reading KaKcou with the MSS and not the emendation 
aAAoon. 

physicality. Given the context - ei> xoig Ka0' eu Kai eu auxcg xco ^cgcg xco nanxcon 
pEi^oni Kai dunaxcoxdxcp - here naOog, naOum, naOgxgg suggest a physicality, a 
physical actuality/occurrence, which the English word 'passion', with its often 
implicit anthropomorphism, does not guite express. 

The author, in these first two sections, is making a distinction between their 
hermetic concept of theos and other living beings, especially mortals; of theos 
as detached from all those things - such as physicality, jealousy, anger - which 
mortals are subject to and with theos as described here is thus not only very 
different from the vengeful, angry, Jehovah of the Old Testament but also guite 
similar to, if not in perhaps some manner based on, the Hellenic concept as 
mentioned by Aristotle: 

coots g xou ©sou EUEpysia, paKapioxgxi biacpspoucra, OsoopgxiKg an sig: 

Kai xwn dndptnninoon dg g xauxg CTuyYEUECTxdxg EudaiponiKcoxdxg. 
agpsion 6 e Kai xo pg pEXExem xa Aoma ^coa Eudaiponiag. 

Nicomachean Ethics (BookX) 1178b.22 

Therefore the activity of theos, excelling others in bliss, is wordless-awareness 
[Bscnpscj] and the nearest thing to that among mortals arises from good-fortune 
[cudagioula]. 

construction, cf. tractate II, 6 oun 0£og <xo> dya06n, Kai xo dya0on 6 0s6g. g 6 e 
sxspa npoagyopia saxin g xou naxpog, naAm 6ia xo noigxiKon nanxoon. naxpog 
yap xo noisin. (Thus theos is the noble and the noble is theos, although another 
title is that of father because the artifex of all being. For it is of a father to 
construct.) 

not noble in other ways. That is, while Kosmos - gv. tractate XI for what or who 
this Kosmos may be - has nobility by the act of construction, of forming 
substance into beings, because some of those beings possess physicality then 
Kosmos unlike theos is not completely noble. 


3. 

in this place. I incline toward the view that suddds here does not refer, as some 
have conjectured, to "here below" (gv. Plato, Gorgias, 525b: opcog 6 e 6i’ 
dAygdoucou Kai odunwn YiyuExai auxoig g (hcpsAia Kai sudads Kai eu Aidou) but 
rather just to "this place, here." 


refine. Kadapoig. cf. Poemandres 10, and 22. As I noted in my commentary on 
Poemandres 22: 



Literally [Kadapoic;] means 'physically clean', often in the sense of 
being in a state of ritual purification: qv. the inscription on one of the 
ancient tablets (totenpasse) found in Thurii - sp^opai ek Kadapum 
Kadapa xdoincuu PaarAsia ("in arrivance, purified from the purified, 
mistress of the chthonic"). Since the English word 'pure' is unsuitable 
given its connotations - religious, sanctimonious, political, and 
otherwise -1 have opted for the not altogether satisfactory 'refined'. 

Here however, the choice of refine seems apposite, given the text: 

dduuaxou oun to ayadou snddds Kadapsusiu xpc; Kaidac; 

It is impractical in this place to refine the noble from the bad 

This makes perfect (and practical) sense, in contrast to the fairly recent, 
conventional, and somewhat moralistic translation of Copenhaver: "the good 
cannot be cleansed of vice here below." 

Interestingly, the Greek word Kadapoic; formed the basis for the relatively 
modern (c.1803) English term 'catharsis'. 

physical body. cf. Poemandres 24: su xp duaAucrsi tou acopaxoc; tou uAikou 
napadfdcoc; auxo to cuppa sip dAAofoocnp (the dissolution of the physical body 
allows that body to be transformed). 

restrained on all sides. nauTodsu sacpiypsuou. 

each such thing. This might well be a reference to "restrained on all sides as it 
is by badness" - to bad things in general - and not to the immediately preceding 
"toil, grief, desire, rage, dishonesty, and unreasonable opinion." 

the patron of all things rotten. I have omitted the very odd reference to 
"gluttony" - p yaorpipapyfa - which follows to paAAou auunsppApxou KaKou, as 
in all probability it is a gloss. Nock, in his text, indicates a lacuna between the 
following xpppyoc; and p nAaup. 

If the reference to gluttony is not omitted then a possible interpretation of the 
text would be: "Gluttony is the patron of all things rotten <...> the mistake in 
this place is the absence of nobility." 


4. 

or as theos is with nobility. In order to try and express in English something of 
the meaning of the Greek - and to avoid repeating "replete" (nAppwpd), which 
repetition is not in the Greek text -1 have slightly amended the word order. 
Nock indicates a lacuna between aya0ou tou 0eou and at yap s^oxai. The 



transition between "replete with" and "the beautiful" is certainly abrupt. 

For the eminence of the beautiful is around that quidditas. Although the Greek 
text here is rather obscure and various emendations have been proposed - none 
of which are entirely satisfactory - the general sense, of the beautiful 
surrounding or being near to the guidditas (oucha) of theos, seems clear. 


tenuous depictions. The Greek words sidwAou and aKiaypatpia reguire careful 
consideration if one is not to read into the text philosophical meanings from 
other ancient authors which may not be relevant here, as might be the case in 
respect of dbcnAou if one chose the word 'image'. In addition, if the English 
word chosen has other, perhaps more modern, associations then there may well 
be a 'retrospective re-interpretation' of the text, reading into it a meaning or 
meanings which also might not be relevant, as might be the case in respect of 
sibwAou if one chose 'phantom' given what that word now often imputes. Hence 
I have chosen 'tenuous' and 'depiction' respectively. 

particularly the beautiful and the noble. Some text is missing in the MSS so that 
what follows ou6e to KaAon Kai to dya06n unfortunately remains unknown. 


5. 

quest. The sense of ^pteu) here is more than that of a simple 'inguiry' or an 
'asking'. It is to 'seek after' something with an earnest purpose, as in Matthew 
2:13 where there is a desire by Herod to seek out and kill the infant Jesus: 

AuaxopgaduToou 6e admin i6oi) ayysAoc; Kupiou tpaiuETai koct' onap 
T(I) ’Iojaricp Asyum- EyEpdsic; napaAaPs to naidion Kai Tgu pgTspa aurou 
Kai tpsuyE sic; Aiyunron Kai ia0i ekei egoc; an sinoo aoi- psAAsi yap 
'Hpcodgc; ^pTEin to naidion tou dnoAsaai auTO. 


awareness of the numinous. As I noted in my commentary on Poemandres 22: 

As with ocrioic;, euctePego is a difficult word to translate, given that 
most of the English alternatives - such as reverent, pious - have 
acguired, over centuries, particular religious meanings, often 
associated with Christianity or types of asceticism. The correct sense 
is 'aware of the numinous', and thus imbued with that sense of duty, 
that sense of humility - or rather, an awareness of their human 
limitations - which makes them appreciate and respect the numinous 
in whatever form, way, or manner they appreciate, feel, intuit, 
apprehend, or understand, the numinous, be it in terms of the gods, 
the god, Moipai rplpopcpoi pugponEc; t ’Epmusc;, God, or whatever. It 
is this awareness which inclines a person toward 'respectful deeds'. 


6. 



semblance. Here, ouap suggests 'semblance' rather than 'dream'. 


o o o 


Appendix 

Concerning Personal Pronouns 


Regarding the interpretation of ancient texts - of translating an ancient 
language into English - there is the matter of personal pronouns with the 
convention being to default to the masculine singular (Man, his, he) even when 
the gender is not specified but only assumed, as in the matter of 0eoc; in the 
sixth tractate where unlike some other tractates (such as Poemandres and 
tractate VIII) the term naTgp does not occur. 

Thus, conventionally defaulting to the masculine singular in sections 12 and 13 
of tractate XI of the Corpus Hermeticum - based on the assumption that the MS 
reading dp^em Kai gyEpoou [l] and the title npodpopop refer to a man - one 
translates as: 

He creates all things [...] If it is demonstrated that no one really exists 
without producing something how much more so for theos? If there is 
anything he has not created then - although it is not the custom to say 
this - he is incomplete, while if theos is complete and not otiose then 
he creates all things. [2] 

nauTcx ouu aurop noisi [...] si yap dnodsdEiKrai pgdEU dundpsuou 
dual, noaxa paAAou 6 0 eoc;; si yap ti sarin 6 pg noisi, 6 pg Bspip 
sinsin, dTsAgc; sarin- si 6s pgrs apyoc; ectti, teAeioc; 6e, apa nanxa 
noisi. 

However, if one uses the plural - non-gender specific - "they" as a personal 
pronoun then one has: 

"They create all things [...] If it is demonstrated that no one really 
exists without producing something how much more so for theos? If 
there is anything they have not created then - although it is not the 
custom to say this - they are incomplete, while if theos is complete 
and not otiose then they create all things." 

Which somewhat changes the meaning and is perhaps confusing for some, 
although the non-literal alternatives of "the theos" or "the divinity" are rather 
cumbersome: 



"The divinity creates all things [...] If it is demonstrated that no one 
really exists without producing something how much more so for the 
divinity? If there is anything the divinity has not created then - 
although it is not the custom to say this - the divinity is incomplete, 
while if the divinity is complete and not otiose then the divinity 
creates all things." 

An alternative would be the neutral if even more cumbersome phrase "that 
Being": 

"That Being creates all things [...] If it is demonstrated that no one 
really exists without producing something how much more so for that 
Being? If there is anything that Being has not created then - although 
it is not the custom to say this - that Being is incomplete, while if that 
Being is complete and not otiose then that Being creates all things." 

As I noted in my commentary on the phrase anaYuoopicjac; sauxon in the 
Poemandres tractate of the Corpus Hermeticum, given that in that tractate 
theos is not only referred to using the ancient honorific naxgp [3] but also 
described as appsnoOriAuc;, as both male and female: 

"here, as often elsewhere, I have gone against convention 
(grammatical and otherwise) by, where possible, choosing neutral 
personal pronouns, thus avoiding sentences such as "And he who has 
self-knowledge..." This sometimes results in using third person plural 
pronouns - such as 'their' and 'they' - as if they were personal 
pronouns, or using constructs such as "the one of self-knowledge" or 
"whoever has self-knowledge". [2] 

While I have in my translation here of tractate six used the conventional default 
of the masculine singular pronoun it might be an interesting exercise for those 
interested to provide a version using, where appropriate, gender-neutral 
personal pronouns, which undoubtedly would result in an interpretation of the 
text guite different from other translations available, my own included. 

o o o 


[1] Nock - Corpus Hermeticum, Third Edition, 1972 - has the emendation 
dpxoirroc; Kai fiYsponoC 

[2] Myatt, Corpus Hermeticum I, III, IV, VIII, XI. 2017. 

[3] cf. xou naxpoc; xum (pooxcnn (Epistle of James, I, 17), "the father of phaos". In 
respect of phaos, gv. Poemandres 4-6; tractate III, 1 (cpwc; dyion), and tractate 
XI, 7. 



'Otv ou6eu twu outwu dno^Auxai 

aAAa xa<; yiETaPoXac; dna>X£va<; Kai GauaTOuq nXauajyiEuoi X£y ouctiu 


That no beings are lost, 

despite mortals mistakenly claiming that such transformations are death and a loss. 

Tractate VIII 


O O O 


Introduction 

The eighth tractate of the Corpus Hermeticum, concise as it is, provides an 
interesting summary of some of the tenets of the Hermetic Weltanschauung. As, 
for example, in the mention of a first being (the primary theos) and of a second 
being (a theos) who is an eikon (siKom) of the first, and which first being - theos 
- is the artisan of all beings; and as, for example, in the mention of mortals 
having a natural empathy (aupnadsia) with this eikon, this second being, who is 
identified as koctpoc;, with koctpoc; understood here, as in tractate XI, either as a 
personification, as a divinity, the theos - a deathless living being, ^cgou 
dddnaTou - who is the living cosmic order, or, as in the Poemandres tractate as 
simply referring in an impersonal manner to 'the cosmic order' itself. 

While most other translators have opted here, as in other tractates, to translate 
koctpoc; as cosmos (which English term suggests that the physical universe is 
meant) I incline toward the view that here - as in tractate XI - a divinity is 
meant, especially given how koctpoc; is described: as "a second theos and a 
deathless living being," and as an eikon of the primary theos. 

There are certain parallels with tractate XI and in which tractate it is stated 
that "Kosmos is the eikon of theos, Kosmos that of Aion, the Sun that of Aion, 
and mortals that of the Sun. It is said that changement is death since the body 
disintegrates with life departing to the unperceptible," (section 15) and, in 
section 14, that "Life is the enosis of perceiverance and psyche, while death is 
not the loss of what was joined but the end of enosis." 

What therefore emerges from this, the eighth, tractate are two things: how we 
mortals are part of, and connected to, Kosmos and thence - since Kosmos is an 
eikon - to the first, the primary, theos, and how diverse the Hermetic 
Weltanschauung is in respect of some details while nevertheless retaining an 



underlying ethos. 


o o o 


Translation 

[1] It is regarding psyche and the corporeal that, my son, we now must speak: 
of why psyche is deathless and how its vigour assembles and separates the 
corporeal. For there is no death of what-is, only an apprehension grounded in 
the denotatum 'deathless', either through unavailing toil or, by discarding the 
important part, that what is called deathless is deathful. That is, for the deathful 
there is a loss. But nothing of the Kosmos is ever lost, for if Kosmos is a second 
theos and a deathless living being then it is not possible for any portion of such 
a deathless living being to be lost since all beings of Kosmos are part of Kosmos, 
as most certainly are mortals, the noetic living being. 

[2] In truth, the first is theos; the eternal, unborn. The second was engendered 
from, nurtured by, that being and rendered deathless and eikon of that being, as 
by an everlasting father, never-dying because deathless. 

For never-dying is unlike everlasting. For that one was not a bringing-into-being 
by another although if there was a bringing-into-being it was his own bringing- 
into-being since he is always a bringing-into-being. For the everlasting - because 
it is everlasting - is all that is, with the father everlasting because of himself 
while Kosmos became everlasting and deathless because of the father. 

[3] And the father endowed such substance as he gathered, extending it all to 
create something spherical, conferring upon it a particular guality, deathless 
and of substance everlasting. Having seeded such gualities and replete with 
semblances, the father enclosed them in the sphere as if in a cavern. His 
deliberation was to eguip with each guality what would follow; to encompass 
with deathlessness everything corporeal so that substance would not by thelesis 
be separated from that bringing-together to thereby dissolve into its own 
disorder. 

For when, my son, substance was incorporeal it was disordered even though 
that was restricted to other smaller gualities, to the kind of increase and 
decrease that mortals name death. 

[4] For such disorder occurs with earthly-living beings, with celestial beings 
having one order allotted to them by the father from the beginning and 
maintained from disintegration by the periodicity of each of them, while the 
periodicity of earthly living beings is of a separation of their bringing together 



and of the indissoluble corporeal; that is, of the deathless. Thus there is the loss 
of those influencing impressions and not the destruction of what is embodied. 


[5] Now, as to the third living being, mortals, brought-into-being as eikon of 
Kosmos and who, because of the deliberations of the father and beyond the 
other living beings on Earth, have perceiveration and also empathy with the 
second theos and perception of the first. 

For of the one there is apprehension as of the corporeal, while of the other 
there is an influencing impression as of the incorporeal and as of a noble 
perceiverance. 

Then this life is not lost? 

Speak softly, my son, and apprehend who theos is, who Kosmos is, what a 
deathless living being is, what a dissoluble living being is, and apprehend also 
that Kosmos is of theos and within theos and that mortals are of Kosmos and 
within Kosmos and thus that theos is the origin of, encompasses, and 
constitutes, everything. 


o o o 


Commentary 


Title. 

lost. dnoAAupi. Lost, rather than 'destroyed' or 'perished'. They are not 'lost' 
because beings - entities/things - once brought-into-being - are still emanations 
of Being, of theos, even if their presencing, their form, is changed, transformed, 
morphed, as happens for example with those mortals who, via the anados 
mentioned in the Poemandres tractate, go beyond the seven spheres to, and 
then beyond, the ogdoadic physis. 

l. 

corporeal, oropa. Here, the context - gv. for example the following rum yap 
oupaufcnu toc CTcbpara piau ra^iu ejei in section 4 and tou 6 e euuoiau AapPdusi 
toe; aatopaTou Kai non tou ayadou in section 5 - suggests corporeal rather than 
a literal body. A subtle distinction, between "of the nature of matter" and a 
specific type of "physical body". Compare also the fourth tractate: del outoc; Kai 



nauxa noiqaauxop Kai suop pouou, xq 6s auxou OsAqciEi bqpioupyqcrauxoq xa 
ouxa- xouxo yap son xo axopa ekexuou, oux anxou, ou6s opaxou, ou6s psxpqxou, 
ou6s biaaxaxou, ou6s aAAco xiui oxupaxi opoiou. 

vigour, Euspysia. qv. Poemandres 14, tractate XI: 2, etcetera. 

assembles, auaxanip. cf. Euripides, Andromache, 1088: xouO’ unonxou qu dp’ 
sp 6s crucrxdcTEip kukAoup x’ sxcopsi Aaop oiKqxcop Osou. 

In Poemandres 10 it is mentioned how "the logos of theos bounded to the fine 
artisements of Physis and joined with the perceiveration of that artisan." Thus a 
theme shared by several tractates is how the various 'artisans' of theos - and 
theos - skillfully craft beings from Being, as in tractate IV, Chaldron or Monas: 

Ensibq xou nauxa Kocrpou snoiqcrEU 6 bqpioupyop ou xspcfiu aAAa 
Aoycp coots ouxcup unoAap|3au£ cop xou napouxop Kai asi ouxop Kai 
nauxa noiqcrauxop Kai suop pouou xq 6s auxou OsAqcrEi 
bqpioupyqaauxop xa ouxa 

Because the artisan crafted the complete cosmic order not by hand but through 
Logos, you should understand that Being as presential, as eternal, as having crafted 
all being, as One only, who by thelesis formed all that is. 


apprehension, uoqpa. cf. Poemandres 3, "I seek to learn what is real, to 
apprehend the physis of beings." 

denotatum. For npoaqyopia. In this case, the denotatum - the naming - is the 
word 'deathless'. 

or by discarding the important part [...] what is called deathless is deathful. rj 
Kara crxEpqoxu xou npcoxou ypappaxop Asyopsuop Oauaxop duxi xou aOauaxop. 
Literally, "by discarding the first letter it is called Oauaxop [deathful] instead of 
aOauaxop [deathless]. 

Regarding xou npcoxou ypappaxop, what seems to be implied is that the mortal 
apprehension of 'deathless' does not include the most important - the correct - 
apprehension regarding death, which correct apprehension is explained by 
what follows. 

Kosmos. Kocrpop. As at Poemandres 7, Kocrpop carries with it the suggestion that 
the cosmos is an ordered structure. However, here I construe Kocrpop, as in 
tractate XI, as a divinity, the theos who is the living, deathless, cosmic order. 

the noetic living being, xo AoyiKou ^cgou. The word AoyiKop imputes the sense of 
both the faculty of speech and the faculty of thought, something well-expressed 
by Sophocles: cpOsypa Kai ausposu cppouqpa Kai acrxuuopoup opyap sbiba^axo 



Kai ducrauAoon nayum unaOpsia Kai 6ucrop|3pa (psuYEin (3sAri nanxonopoc;, 
(Antigone, 355f). 


2 . 

artisan of all beings. In respect of artisan (Sripioupyon) cf. Poemandres 9, and 
tractate IV: 1. Regarding "of all beings", cf. Poemandres 31, 6 naxgp xum oAoon. 

eikon. skuy, gv. Poemandres 21 and 31, and tractate XI: 15. Thus the 
suggestion is that is this eikon represents - presences, manifests - theos, the 
artisan. 

never-dying...everlasting. In order to try and express the dissimilarity between 
dsi^cuop and didiop I have translated the former as never-dying (a sense 
suggested by dsi^caou dtp dBduaxop) and the latter as everlasting, a dissimilarity 
that is not immediately apparent from translations such as "the everliving is 
different from the eternal." 

That one. Referring to 'the first' who engendered Kosmos as eikon. 

not a bringing-into-being by another... always a bringing-into-being. The text - 
with its repetition of eyeuexo - is somewhat obscure, and various emendations 
have been proposed, none of which are entirely satisfactory. The sense seems to 
be of "that one" - the first - always having been, and is, and always will be, "a 
coming-into-being". 


3 . 


such substance ... particular quality. The text is guite obscure and several 
emendations have been suggested, with Nock indicating that some text may be 
missing after xco sauxou, although un' auxon seems reasonable. Any translation 
- whatever emendation is accepted - is conjectural. 

The sphere may refer to Kosmos, cf. Poemandres 9, 

"Theos, the perceiveration, male-and-female, being Life and phaos, 
whose logos brought forth another perceiveration, an artisan, who - 
theos of Fire and pnuema - fashioned seven viziers to surround the 
perceptible cosmic order in spheres and whose administration is 
described as fate." 

The suggestion might thus be that these seven spheres are themselves enclosed 
within a sphere, which might explain Poemandres 13-14, "Having fully learned 
their essence, and having partaken of their physis, he was determined to burst 
out past the limit of those spheres [and] with full authority over the ordered 



cosmos of humans and of beings devoid of logos, he burst through the strength 
of the spheres to thus reveal to those of downward physis the beautiful image of 
theos." 

substance. uAg, gv. Poemandres 19, tractate III: 1, tractate XI:3. 
create, noisw, gv. tractate XI:5 

semblances. Does idea here eguate with the concept of 'form' as described by 
Plato? The consensus is that it does, even though such an assumption imposes a 
specific philosophical meaning on the text and even though the cosmogonic 
context - of the living Kosmos as eikon, of Kosmos made deathless by the father, 
and of theos, the father, conferring upon the sphere a particular guality - does 
not seem to support such an abstract, definite, concept. Thus, to avoid imposing 
a very particular meaning on the text, and given that the hermeticism described 
in this and in the other tractates represent varied weltanschauungen (albeit 
having a similar underlying ethos) rather than one well-defined philosophy, I 
have translated not as 'forms' but as semblances. 

as if in a cavern. Does this refer to Plato's allegory of the cave, as so many seem 
to have assumed? Probably not, since - to give just one example - in the 
Bi(3Aio0f]Kri of Pseudo-Apollodorus - written around the same time as this 
tractate - tv anxpco refers to a cave, or cavern, in which Maia, one of the seven 
Pleiades, gave birth to Hermes: Maia psu oun g np£<j|3uxdxg Ail crui>sA0ouCTa eu 
anxpco xijc; KuAAgngc; 'Eppiju xikxei. ouxoc; tv CTnapyanoic; sni xou Aikuou 
KElpsuog. 

deliberation, gv. Poemandres 8. As with the preceding such substance ... 
particular quality, the text here is guite obscure, and any translation - whatever 
emendation is accepted - is conjectural. 

thelesis. ©sAgcnc;, gv. tractate IV: 1. As noted in the commentary there, a 
transliteration to suggest something more metaphysical than a human type wish 
or desire. Such as that the physis - the being - of substance (uAg) might be such 
that without the intervention of theos it might naturally dissolve into 
disorderliness (axa^ia). 

4 . 

one order allotted to them. That is, celestial beings - those resident in and of the 
heavens - have a particular order distinct from that of ordinary mortals, but 
which order mortals can, via an anados such as described in the Poemandres 
tractate, journey to, discover, and become a part of. 

the periodicity of earthly living beings is of a separation of their bringing 
together and of the indissoluble corporeal. While the periodicity of celestial 
beings is unchanging and is maintained from disintegration, the periodicity of 



mortals is varied and involves the cycle, the separation, of life and death and yet 
also involves the reality of death not being an end - since what is deathless, the 
indissoluble part of what is corporeal, cannot suffer from disintegration. 

influencing impressions, alcrdpcrsic;. gv. Poemandres 22, and my commentary 
thereon, for what is meant is not simply 'the [bodily] senses' nor what is 
perceptible to or perceived by the senses but rather those particular 
impressions, conveyed by the senses, which may influence a person in a 
particular way 

what is embodied. The indissoluble part of what is apprehended as corporeal. 


5 . 


perceiverance. node;. Not 'mind', gv. Poemandres 2, tractate III: 1, etcetera. As 
noted in my commentary on Poemandres 2: 

I incline toward the view that the sense of the word node; here, as 
often in classical literature, is perceiverance; that is, a particular type 
of astute awareness, as of one's surroundings, of one's self, and as in 
understanding ('reading') a situation often in an instinctive way. Thus, 
what is not meant is some-thing termed 'mind' (or some faculty 
thereof), distinguished as this abstract 'thing' termed 'mind' has often 
been from another entity termed 'the body'. 

Perceiverance thus describes the ability to sense, to perceive, when 
something may be amiss; and hence also of the Greek word implying 
resolve, purpose, because one had decided on a particular course of 
action, or because one's awareness of a situation impels or directs one 
to a particular course of action. 

empathy, aupnadsia. 

perception, cf. Poemandres 18. An apprehension of the numinous, and thus of 
theos, of Kosmos as eikon, and so on. 

there is an influencing impression as of the incorporeal and of a noble 
perceiverance. This refers to 'the first', to theos, the father; with the preceding 
"apprehension as of the corporeal" referring to 'the second', that is, to Kosmos. 

Regarding dya06(; as 'noble/nobility', gv. my commentary on Poemandres 22. 
and especially the commentary on (pauspooTspa 6s sari ra KaKa to 6e dyaBou 
dtpausq toic; tpanspoic; in tractate IV:9. 


Thus theos is apprehended - understood, felt - in the same, mystical, numinous, 
way not only as the incorporeal is, but also as inherently noble. 



Speak softly. Eucpfmqcron. qv tractate XI:22. 

(Kosmos is ...) within theos. ev tgj 0£gj. Literally, 'within the theos'. 


Nouc; npoq 'Epvlfi l, 

From Perceiverance To Hermes 
Tractate XI 


The eleventh tractate of the Corpus Hermeticum is particularly interesting for 
two reasons. First, the cosmogony in which Aion, Kronos, and Sophia feature. 
Second, possible links to the Poemandres tractate, given - for example - the 
mention of a septenary system and the supposition that Perceiverance - nouc; - 
who addresses Hermes Trismegistus may well be Poemandres himself. 

As with my translations of tractates I, III, and IV of the Corpus Hermeticum, I 
here transliterate certain Greek words, such as theos, in order to avoid what I 
have described as 'retrospective re-interpretation'. 


o o o 


Translation 


[1] Take account of this discourse, Hermes Trismegistus, remembering what is 
said for I shall not refrain from mentioning what occurs to me. 

Because there is much difference among the many who speak about theos and 
all other things, I have not uncovered the actuality. Therefore, my Lord, make it 
unambiguous for me, for you are the one I trust in this. 

[2] Hear then, my son, of theos and of everything: theos, Aion, Kronos, Kosmos, 
geniture. Theos brought Aion into being; Aion: Kosmos; Kosmos, Kronos; 
Kronos, geniture. It is as if the quidditas of theos is actuality, honour, the 
beautiful, good fortune, Sophia. Of Aion, identity; of Kosmos, arrangement; of 
Kronos, variation; of geniture. Life and Death. 




The vigour of theos is perceiveration and Psyche; but of Aion: continuance and 
exemption from death; of Kosmos, a cyclic return and renewal; of Kronos, 
growth and abatement; of geniture, capability Aion, thus, is of theos; Kosmos of 
Aion; Kronos of Kosmos; and geniture of Kronos. 

[3] The foundation of all being is theos; of their guidditas, Aion; of their 
substance, Kosmos. The craft of theos: Aion; the work of Aion: Kosmos, which is 
not just a coming-into-being but always is, from Aion. Thus it cannot be 
destroyed since Aion is not destroyable nor will Kosmos cease to be since Aion 
surrounds it. 

But the Sophia of theos is what? 

The noble, the beautiful, good fortune, arete, and Aion. From Aion to Kosmos: 
exemption from death, and continuance of substance. 

[4] For that geniture depends on Aion just as Aion does on theos. Geniture and 
Kronos - in the heavens and on Earth - are jumelle; in the heavens, unchanging 
and undecaying; yet on Earth, changeable and decayable. 

Theos is the psyche of Aion; Aion that of Kosmos; the heavens that of the Earth. 
Theos is presenced in perceiveration, with perceiveration presenced in psyche, 
and psyche in substance, with all of this through Aion, with the whole body, in 
which are all the bodies, replete with psyche with psyche replete with 
perceiveration and with theos. Above in the heavens the identity is unchanged 
while on Earth there is changement coming-into-being 

[5] Aion maintains this, through necessitas or through foreseeing or through 
physis, or through whatever other assumption we assume, for all this is the 
activity of theos. For the activity of theos is an unsurpassable crafting that no 
one can liken to anything mortal or divine. 

Therefore, Hermes, never presume that what is above or below is similar to 
theos since you will descend down from actuality. For nothing is similar to that 
which, as the one and only, has no similitude. Never presume that he would 
delegate his work to someone else, for who else is the cause of life, of 
exemption from death, of Changement? What else but create? 

Theos is not inactive for otherwise everything would be inactive; instead they 
are replete with theos, and there is nowhere in the cosmos nor anywhere else 
where there is inaction. Inactive is thus a vacant nomen in regard to a creator 
and what is brought into being. 

[6] For every being there is a coming-into-being, each one in balance with its 
place, with the creator in all that exists, not found in just some nor creating only 
some but everything. His craft is in what he creates so that their coming-into 



being is not independent of him but rather comes-into-being because of him. 


o o o 


Correctly consider and observe Kosmos as suggested by me and thus the beauty 
thereof, a body undecayable and nothing more eldern and yet always vigorous 
and fresh, even more now than before. 

[7] Observe also the septenary cosmos ordered in arrangement by Aion with its 
separate aeonic orbits. Everything replete with phaos but with no Fire 
anywhere. For fellowship, and the melding of opposites and the dissimilar, 
produced phaos 

shining forth in the activity of theos, progenitor of all that is honourable, archon 
and hegemon of the septenary cosmos. 

The Moon, prodomus of all of those, an instrument of Physis, of the changement 
of the substance below - with the Earth amid them all, a settled foundation of 
the beautiful Kosmos - and nourisher and nurturer of those on Earth. 

Consider also the numerous deathless, and just how many, as well as deathful 
lives there are. And amid both the deathless and the deathful, the travelling 
Moon. 

[8] All are replete with psyche, all in motion, some around the heavens with 
others around the Earth, with those on the right not toward to the left and those 
on the left not toward the right, not those above to below nor below to above. 
That all have come-into-being you do not, dear Hermes, have to learn from me, 
for they have bodies, psyche, motion, and to meld them into one is not possible 
without someone to bring them together. Such a one must exist and be, in every 
way, a unity. 

[9] For, given dissimilar objects, motion is different and diverse with one 
hastiness appointed to them all, and thus it is not possible for there to be two or 
more creators for if there are many then such an arrangement cannot be kept. 
For the result of many is strifeful emulation of the stronger, and if one of two 
was the creator of changeable mortal living beings they would covet creating 
deathless ones even as the creator of the deathless would deathful ones. 

If indeed there were two with one substance and the other psyche who would 
provide the creations? If both of them, which would have the larger part? 

[10] Consider that every living being, deathful and deathless, and whether 
devoid of logos, is formed of substance and psyche, for all living beings 
presence life while the non-living are substance only. Similarly, psyche of itself 
from its creator is the cause of the living while the cause of all life is the creator 
of deathless beings. 



What then of the living that die and the deathless ones? For why does the 
deathless one who creates deathless beings not create other living beings so? 

[11] It is evident someone is so creating and that he is One; for Psyche is one. 
Life is one. Substance is one. 

But who is it? 

Who could it be if not One, the theos? To whom if not to theos alone would it 
belong to presence life in living beings? 

Theos therefore is One, for having accepted the Kosmos is one, the Sun is one, 
the Moon is one, and divinity-presenced is one, could you maintain that theos is 
some other number? 

[12] He creates all beings, and how supreme it is for the theos to create life and 
psyche and the deathless and changement, with you doing so many things, for 
you see, hear, speak, smell, touch, walk, perceive, and breathe. Yet it is not 
someone else who is seeing and another who is hearing and another who is 
speaking and another who is touching and another who is hearing and another 
who is smelling and another who is walking and another who is perceiving and 
another who is breathing, but one being doing all such things. 

None of which are separate from theos. Just as you are not really living if you 
are otiose so would theos, if otiose - and it is not the custom to say this - no 
longer be theos. 

[13] If it is demonstrated that no one really exists without producing something 
how much more so for theos? If there is anything he has not created then - 
although it is not the custom to say this - he is incomplete, while if theos is 
complete and not otiose then he creates all things. 

For a little longer, Hermes, give way to me and you will more readily apprehend 
that the work of theos is one: of everything brought-into-being; what is coming- 
into-being, what has come-into-being, and what will come-into-being. This, my 
friend, is Life; this is the beautiful, this is the noble; this is the theos. 

[14] If you maintain this should be apprehended in deeds, consider when you 
seek to procreate, for it not the same for him since there is no delight, no 
colleague. Instead, a working alone, and forever working for he is what he 
creates. If ever isolated from it, everything would - because of Necessitas - fall 
apart, with everything dying because there would be no Life. But if everything 
is alive, and Life is One, then theos is One. While if everything is alive, and Life 
is One, then theos is One. Also, if everything is alive both in the heavens and on 
Earth and Life is One for them all as brought-into-being by theos and theos is 
that, then all are brought-into-being by theos. 


Life is the enosis of perceiverance and psyche, while death is not the loss of 



what was joined but the end of enosis. 


[15] Kosmos is the eikon of theos, Kosmos that of Aion, the Sun that of Aion, and 
mortals that of the Sun. It is said that changement is death since the body 
disintegrates with life departing to the unperceptible. My dear Hermes, while I 
state there is changement in Kosmos because every day portions of it 
come-into-being in the unperceptible, it never disintegrates. These are the 
occurrences of the Kosmos, cyclicity and occupations; the cyclic a turning and 
occupation renewal. 

[16] The Kosmos is polymorphous and forms are not imposed on it but rather, 
within itself, it is such changement. Since the Kosmos is polymorphous who 
created it and who would that be? Whomsoever cannot be without-form and yet 
if polymorphous would be akin to Kosmos and if only one form would be lower 
than Kosmos. 

What therefore can be said without confusion given that there should be no 
confusion concerning apprehending theos? If there is a kind then it is a singular 
kind, incorporeal, and not subject to perception but revealed through the 
corporeal. 

[17] And do not wonder about an incorporeal kind since it is akin to words, 
mountains which appear in depictions to be rugged but which when examined 
are flat and smooth. So heed these words of mine bold as they are but honest, 
for as mortals cannot be separate from Life, theos cannot be separate from 
creating nobility since for theos this creating is Life and motion, the movement 
of everything and the giving of life. 

[18] Some of the matters spoken of reguire a certain apprehension, so consider 
what I say: everything is in the theos but not as if lying in a particular place - 
since the place is a body and also immovable and what is lain does not move - 
but an incorporeal representation apprehends what is lain otherwise. 

Thus apprehend what embraces everything and apprehend that the incorporeal 
has no boundary, that nothing is swifter, nothing as mighty, since the 
incorporeal is boundless, the swiftest, the mightiest. 

[19] And apprehend this about yourself and so urge your psyche to go to any 
land and, swifter than that urging, it will be there. Likewise, urge it to go to the 
Ocean and again it will be swiftly there without passing from place to place but 
as if already there. 

Urge it to go up into the heavens and it will be there without the need of any 
wings. Indeed, nothing will impede it: not the fire of the Sun nor Aether, nor the 
vortex, nor the bodies of the other stars, but - carving through them all - it will 
go as far as the furthest body. Should you desire to burst through The Entirety 
and observe what is beyond - if indeed there be anything beyond that ordered 



system - then it is possible for you. 

[20] Thus see how much might and swiftness you have. If you can do all those 
things then cannot theos? In such a manner you should consider theos as 
having all - Kosmos, The Entirety - as purposes within himself. For until you 
compare yourself with theos you cannot apprehend theos because what is 
similar can understand the similar. 

Extend yourself greatly immeasurably; leap beyond every body surpass Kronos, 
become Aion, and you can apprehend theos. Having supposed that for you there 
is nothing that is not possible, regard yourself as deathless, capable of 
apprehending everything: every craft, all learning, the nature of every living 
being. Become elevated above every elevation, deeper than every depth. Gather 
within yourself awareness of every creation; of Fire and Water; the Dry and the 
Moist; and jointly be at all places on land, at sea, in the heavens. Be not yet 
born; in the womb; young; old; having died; what is beyond death. 

And if you apprehend all that together - durations, places, occurrences, guality, 
guantity - you will be capable of apprehending theos. 

[21] But if you enclose your psyche in your body and lessen it, saying "I 
comprehend nothing; have no power; fear the sea; am unable to go up into the 
heavens; do not know who I was and cannot know what I will be," then what is 
there with you and also with the god? 

For, indulging the body and rotten, you are unable to apprehend the beautiful, 
the noble. To be completely rotten is to be unaware of the numinous, while 
having the ability to discover, to have volition, to have expectations, is the 
direct, the better - its own - way to nobility, and which you will encounter 
everywhere and which will everywhere be perceived whether you anticipate it 
or not: awake, asleep, at sea; whether journeying by night, by day, when 
speaking or when silent. For there is nothing that cannot be an eikon of theos. 

[22] Do you affirm that theos is unperceived? 

Speak softly. Who is more clearly revealed? He created everything such that in 
them you might discern him, for such is the nobility, such is the arete, of the 
theos, that he is revealed in everything. For nothing is unperceivable, not even 
the incorporeal, with perceiveration evident through apprehension, theos 
through creation. 

So Trismegistus, let what has been revealed so far be apprehended by you, and 
if you consider other things in the same way you will not be deceived. 



Commentary 


Title. 

perceiverance. uouc;. qv. my commentary on the term in Poemandres where I 
wrote: 

"The conventional interpretation [of none;] is 'mind', as if in contrast to 
'the body' and/or as if some fixed philosophical and abstract principle 
is meant or implied. 

This conventional interpretation is in my view incorrect, being another 
example of not only retrospective reinterpretation but of using a word 
which has acquired, over the past thousand years or more, certain 
meanings which detract from an understanding of the original text. 
Retrospective reinterpretation because the assumption is that what is 
being described is an axiomatic, reasoned, philosophy centred on 
ideations such as Thought, Mind, and Logos, rather than what it is: an 
attempt to describe, in fallible words, a personal intuition about our 
existence, our human nature, and which intuition is said to emanate 
from a supernatural being named Poemandres [...] 

I incline toward the view that the sense of the word vouc; here, as 
often in classical literature, is perceiverance; that is, a particular type 
of astute awareness, as of one's surroundings, of one's self, and as in 
understanding ('reading') a situation often in an instinctive way. Thus, 
what is not meant is some-thing termed 'mind' (or some faculty 
thereof), distinguished as this abstract 'thing' termed 'mind' has often 
been from another entity termed 'the body'. 

Perceiverance thus describes the ability to sense, to perceive, when 
something may be amiss; and hence also of the Greek word implying 
resolve, purpose, because one had decided on a particular course of 
action, or because one's awareness of a situation impels or directs one 
to a particular course of action." 


l. 

The first paragraph of this section is spoken by Perceiverance [Nouq], the 
second by Hermes Trismegistus. 

theos. As with my translations of tractates I, III, and IV of the Corpus 



Hermeticum, I here transliterate 0sog rather than translate as God (as most 
others do) which translation in my opinion imposes a particular and Christian 
interpretation on the text given two thousand years of Christian exegesis 
regarding both God and the Old and New Testaments. A suitable alternative to 
'theos' might be 'the god', which emphasizes that the theos described in this 
tractate is, like Zeus in classical times, the pre-eminent diyinity. Occasionally, 
when the text warrants it - for example tgj 0egj and si pf) sic; 6 0s6g -1 have used 
'the theos' instead of theos. 

I have not uncovered the actuality, eyd) to dAgdsq ouk spa0ou. I incline toward 
the view that the sense of dAgdrjg here is not some abstract (disputable) 'truth' 
but rather of the reality, the actuality, beyond the conflicting views, beyond 
appearance, and thus of uncovering - of learning - the reality of theos and other 
things. 

2 . 

Aion. alum. A transliteration since the usual translation of 'eternity' imposes 
modern (cosmological and theological) meanings on the text, especially as alum 
can also imply a personification of a 'divine being', and 'an age or era' of long 
duration, or the lifespan of a mortal (as in Herodotus: npiu xEAEuxTjCTauxa KaAooc; 
xou aiuma nu0a>pai, Book 1, 32.5). In Aristotle, alum has specific meanings 
which the English term 'eternity' does not describe. For instance, in nspl 
Oupauou where he writes: 'On pen otm outs yEyouEU 6 nag oupauog out 1 
£u6£X £Tai cp0apgi>ai, Ka0ansp xiusg tpaaiu auxou, dXk' eaxiu sig Kai aidiog, 
dpxgn pen Kai teAeutpu ouk s^am too nauxog aiamog, s^am 6 e Kai nspiExam eu 
aura) xou ansipou xpouou (Book 2, 1). 

Which is somewhat echoed in this tractate in respect of Kosmos which is not 
just a coming-into-being but always just is, from Aion (ysuopsyog ounoxs Kai asi 
yiuopsuog (mo xou aiamog). 

Interestingly, Jung used the term to describe a particular archetype, one which 
provides "intimations of a kind of enantiodromian reversal of dominants" as he 
writes in his Aion: Researches Into The Phenomenology Of The Self 

In addition, atom - as with the following xpouog - might well be a 
personification, or an esoteric/philosophical term or principle which reguires 
interpretation, as might Kocrpog (Kosmos). Since Koapog here does not 
necessarily imply what we now understand, via sciences such as astronomy, as 
the physical cosmos/universe it seems inappropriate to translate it as 'the 
cosmos', especially given expressions such as odds anoAsixai xi ram su xco 
Koapco xou Koapou (mo xou aiamog spnepiEXopsuou. 

Kronos. xpouog. For reasons I have explained many times in my writings (for 
instance in Appendix I), I do not translate xpouog as 'time', which translation 
seems to me to impose a particular modern meaning on the text given that for 



centuries the term 'time' has denoted a certain regularity (hours, minutes) 
measured by a mechanism such as a clock and given that the term 'duration' is 
usually more appropriate in relation to ancient Greek texts where the duration 
between, for example, the season of Summer and the season of Autumn was 
determined by the observations (the appearance in the night sky) of certain 
constellations and stars. 

geniture. yEUEorp. The unusual English word geniture expresses the meaning of 
YEUEoxp here: that which or those whom have their genesis (and their 
subseguent development) from or because of something else or because of 
someone else. Alongside xponop, alum, and Kocrpop, here yEUEorp could well be 
a personification. 

It is as if the quidditas of theos is [...] xou 6s Oeou connsp oucria sari... Quidditas 
- post-classical Latin, from whence the English word guiddity - is more 
appropriate here, in respect of ouoxa, than essence, especially as 'essence' now 
has so many non-philosophical and modern connotations. Quidditas is thus a 
philosophical term which reguires contextual interpretation. In respect of 
oucria, gv. Aristotle, Metaphysics, Book 5, 1015a: ek 6p Torn EipppEncou p npooxp 
(puoxp Kai Kupioop Asyopsup sarin p oucria p icon Exonrcon apxpn Kinpascop sn 
auxoip p aura: p yap uAp tco xauxpp Sektikp sinai AsyExai (puoxp, Kai at 
ysnECTEip Kai to tpuscrOai tco ano xauxpp Einai Kinpcrsip. Kai p apxp xpp Kiupcrscop 
rain cpuCTEi onrcon aiixp saxin, Enunap^ouad noop p dunapsi rj EuxsAE^Eia. [Given 
the foregoing, then principally - and to be exact - physis denotes the guidditas 
of beings having changement inherent within them; for substantia has been 
denoted by physis because it embodies this, as have the becoming that is a 
coming-into-being, and a burgeoning, because they are changements predicated 
on it. For physis is inherent changement either manifesting the potentiality of a 
being or as what a being, complete of itself, is.] 

In addition, I follow the MSS, which have to ayaOou, to KaAon, p sudaipoiha. 

honour. ayaOop. That is, the substance of theos - in mortals - is manifest in the 
brave, in nobility of character, in what being noble means. Regarding ayaOop as 
honour rather than some abstract, disputable 'good', gv. my commentary (i) on 
Poemandres 22 and (ii) on xa pen yap (paiuopsua xspnEi [...] cpauspoip in section 
9 of 'Eppou npop Tax 6 Kpaxpp p pouap (tractate IV), and (iii) Appendix II and 
III. 

good fortune, sudaipoma. 

Sophia. CTocpia. A transliteration, because - just like dApOpp - it is not necessarily 
here something abstract, something disputable, such as 'wisdom 1 or 'good 
judgement'. Just as with Aion and Kronos, it might be a personification or used 
here as an esoteric term which thus reguires contextual interpretation. 


identity...arrangement. xaux6xpp...xd^ip. An alternative for 'identity' would be 



'form' (but not necessarily in the sense used by Plato and Aristotle) for the 
meaning seems to be that Aion provides the form, the identity, of beings with 
Kosmos arranging these forms into a particular order. 

ofKronos, variation. See the note on Aristotle, Metaphysics, Book 5, 1015a, 
above. 

vigour. Euspysia. As at Poemandres 14, not 'energy' given that the word energy 
has too many modern connotations and thus distracts from the meaning here. 
See also the note on 'activity' in section 5 where 'activity' is a more 
perspicacious translation. 

cyclic return and renewal. dnoKardaraaic; Kai dnxanoKaxdoTaCTic;. I take this 
expression as implying something metaphysical rather than astronomical; an 
astronomical meaning as described, for example, in the Greek fragments of a 
book on astrology by Dorotheus of Sidon (gv. Dorothei Sidonii carmen 
astrologicum. Interpretationem Arabicam in linguam Anglicam versam una cum 
Dorothei fragments et Graecis et Latinis, edited by Pingree, Teubner, Leipzig, 
1976). 

For there is a similar metaphysical theme in Poemandres 17 - pdxpi nspioSou 
teAouc; (cyclic until its completion) - with apokatastasis becoming (possibly as 
an echo of Greek Stoicism) a part of early Christian exegesis as exemplified by 
Gregory of Nyssa who wrote dudoraCTic; sarin g sic; to ap^aion xgc; (puasooc; 
gpum dnoKaxdoTttcnc; (De Anima et Resurrectione, 156C) where apokatastasis 
implies a return to, a resurrection of, the former state of being (physis) of 
mortals lost through 'original sin' and in respect of which returning baptism is a 
beginning. 


3 . 


substance. uAg. gv. Poemandres 10. Given that the ancient Greek term does not 
exactly mean 'matter' in the modern sense (as in the science of Physics) it is 
better to find an alternative. Hence substance, the materia of 'things' and living 
beings. Thus 'materia' would be another suitable translation here of uAg. 

The craft oftheos: Aion. Suuapic; 6s xou 0eou 6 alum. Aion as artisan who has, 
through theos, the power to not only craft Kosmos but also renew it, for Kosmos 
was/is not just a once occurring coming-into-being but is forever renewed: 
ysuopsyog ounoxs, Kai asi yiuopEuog (mo xou alamo. 

On Sunapic; as implying an 'artisan-creator' rather than just the 'power/strength' 
of a divinity, gv. the doxology in Poemandres 31. 

From Aion to Kosmos. The suggestion is that 'the cosmic order' - Kosmos - is the 
work of Aion who/which is the source of, provides, 'the exemption from death' 
and the continuance of materia/substantia, the cyclic return and renewal. 



4 . 


jumelle. duiAouc;. As noted in my commentary on Poemandres 14, "The much 
underused and descriptive English word jumelle - from the Latin gemellus - 
describes some-thing made in, or composed of, two parts, and is therefore most 
suitable here, more so than common words such as 'double' or twofold." 

psyche. i|/uxij. Avoiding the usual translation of 'soul' which imposes various, 
disputable, religious and philosophical meanings (including modern ones) on 
the text. A useful summary of the use of lyu/p from classical to Greco-Roman 
times is given in DeWitt Burton: Spirit , Soul , and Flesh: The Usage of Tfvsvpa, 
Wvxfj, and Zap% in Greek Writings and Translated Works from the Earliest 
Period to 225 AD (University of Chicago Press, 1918). 

Theos is presenced in perceiveration... The term 'presenced' expresses the 
esoteric meaning of the text better than something such as "theos is in 
perceiveration", especially given what follows: a description of the layers of 
being, of the whole, complete, cosmic. Body having within it other bodies, other 
layers or types of being, such as Kronos. 

Within , it is filled; outside , it is enclosed ... a vast , fully-formed , life. The 
suggestion is that it - the cosmic Body - is enclosed, encircled, by psyche which 
fills the cosmos with Life. 

It is possible to understand this mystically as an allusion to the difference 
between what is esoteric and what is exoteric, with 'within' referring to an 
inner/esoteric perception and understanding, and 'outer' as referring to the 
exoteric. That is, the exoteric understanding is of something vast, fully-formed, 
complete, and living (psya Kai teAeiou ^gjou) while the inner understanding is 
of living beings who, "replete with psyche", are connected to theos through 
perceiveration. The exoteric perception is also described in the preceding 
"unchanging and undecaying" aspect of the heavens, with the esoteric referring 
to the "changeable and decayable" nature of living things on Earth. 


5 . 


Necessitas. Although the Latin 'Necessitas' is a suitable alternative for the 
Greek, a transliteration (Ananke) is perhaps preferable (although less readable), 
because even if what is meant is not 'wyrd' - gv. AudyKriq, the primordial 
goddess of incumbency, of wyrd, of that which is beyond, and the origin of, what 
we often describe as our Fate as a mortal being [cf. Empedocles, Die Fragmente 
der Vorsokratiker, Diels-Kranz, 31, B115] - English terms such as 'necessity' and 
'constraint' are somewhat inadeguate, vague, especially given what follows: site 



nponoian site tpucriv Kai si ti aAAo oisxai rj oiqCTETat Tip. 

Thus the term requires contextual interpretation. 

physis. (pump. An important theme/principle in the Poemandres tractate and in 
Aristotle, and a term which suggests more than what the English terms Nature - 
and the 'nature' or 'character' of a thing or person - denote. In respect of 
Aristotle, qv. Metaphysics, Book 5, 1015a, quoted above in respect of my use of 
the term quidditas. 

What physis denotes is something ontological: a revealing, a manifestation, of 
not only the true nature of beings but also of the relationship between beings, 
and between beings and Being. 

activity. For EuspyEia here since the term 'energy' is - given its modern and 
scientific connotations - inappropriate and misleading. 

crafting. See the note on duuapip 6e tou 0eou 6 alum above. 

descend down. In respect of EKnscyfj, cf. Basil of Caesarea, Epistulae, TAuKEpico: 
EKnsCTp 6s Kai tou Oeou psxa Tam psAum crou Kai xqp axoAqp. 

changement. p£xa[3oAf|. I have here chosen 'changement' in preference to 
'change' since changement (coming into English use around 1584) is more 
specific than 'change', suggesting variation, alteration, development, unfolding, 
transmutation. 

Inactive is thus a vacant nomen. apyia yap ouopa keuou son. The unusual 
English word nomen - a direct borrowing from the Latin - is more appropriate 
than 'word' since nomen can mean a name and also a designation, for what is 
suggested is that in respect of someone who crafts, creates, things - theos - and 
what is created, brought-into-being, the designation and the name 'inactive' are 
not there. A suitable simile might be that of the second personal name (nomen) 
of a Roman citizen which designated their gens and, later, their status. Thus 
theos has no gens because theos is unique, and the status of theos cannot be 
compared to that of any other being because the status of theos is also unique. 

In respect of noisoo, I prefer 'create' rather than the somewhat prosaic 'make'. 


6 . 


I am inclined to agree with Scott - Hermetica, Volume I, Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1924, p.210 - that after the end of the first paragraph of section 6 [For 
every being there is a coming-into-being ... not independent of him but rather 
comes-into-being because of him] the tractate should be divided. Indeed, there 
might even have been a melding of two different tractates (or two different 
authors) given the contrast between the first and the second part. 



undecayable. aKfipaxoc;. That is, a privation of Kripauxu: decay, spoiled, perish. 
Undecayable is more apt here than 'undefiled' or 'pure' especially as Thomas 
More, in 1534 in his A Treatise On The Passion, wrote of "the infinite perfection 
of their undecayable glory." 

eldern. For naAaiop. The Middle English forms of eldern include elldern and 
eldrin, and the etymology is 'elder' plus the suffix 'en'. In comparison to this 
rather evocative English word, alternatives such as 'ancient' seem somewhat 
prosaic. 


7 . 

Observe also the septenary cosmos ... separate aeonic orbits. Nock - who as 
Copenhaver et al - renders alum as 'eternity' translates this passage as: Vois 
aussi la hierache des sept cieux, formes en bon ordre suivant une disposition 
eternelle, remplissant, chacun par une differente, l'eternite. 

phaos. As in my Poemandres - and for reasons explained there - a transliteration 
of cpwc;, using the Homeric tpaop. To translate simply as 'light' obscures the 
elemental nature of phaos. 

no fire anywhere. As in the Poemandres tractate (gv. sections 4, 5, et seg.) not 
'fire' in the literal sense but fire as an elemental principle. In the Poemandres 
tractate - which describes the origins of beings - Fire plays an important role, as 
at section 17, 

"those seven came into being in this way. Earth was muliebral. Water 
was lustful, and Fire maturing. From /Ether, the pnuema, and with 
Physis bringing forth human-shaped bodies. Of Life and phaos, the 
human came to be of psyche and perceiveration; from Life - psyche; 
from phaos - perceiveration; and with everything in the observable 
cosmic order cyclic until its completion." 

fellowship. The meaning of cpiAia here is debatable, as usual renderings such as 
'love' and 'friendship' seem somewhat inappropriate given the context. It is 
possible it refers to a principle such as the one suggested by Empedocles where 
it is the apparent opposite of ueikoc;, gv. the mention of Empedocles by Isocrates 
(Antidosis, 15.268) - ’EpnsSoKAgc; 6s TETTapa, Kai ueikoc; Kai cpiAiau eu auroic; - 
and fragments such as 31, B35 and 31, B115 (Diels-Kranz: Die Fragmente der 
Vorsokratiker) with ueikoc; implying 'disagreement' and (piAorric; something akin 
to 'fellowship'. 


The contrast between ueikoc; and cpiAoTgc; is also mentioned - interestingly in 
regard to the source of motion - by Aristotle in Metaphysics, Book 12, 1072a: 



’EpneSoKApc; cpiAian Kai to ueikoc;. 

archon and hegemon. I follow the MSS which have dp^wn Kai pYspoon. Since 
both apxwn and rivep-OOT* have been assimilated into the English language 
(dpxwn c. 1755 and pYspwu c. 1829) and retain their original meaning it seemed 
unnecessary to translate them. 

prodromus. npoSpopop. Another Greek word assimilated into the English 
language (c. 1602 and appearing in a translation of Ovid's Salmacis and 
Hermaphroditus) and which retains the meaning of the Greek here: a 
forerunner, a precursor; a moving ahead and in front of. 

the Earth amid them all. I incline toward the view that xpn xs Yh l> pcnpn xou 
nanxoc; does not mean that 'the Earth is at the centre of the universe' (or 
something similar) - since Koapop is not directly mentioned - but rather that the 
Earth is in the midst of - among - all, the whole, (nanxop) that exists. 

foundation. I take the sense of unoaxaOpp here to be 'foundation' rather than 
implying some sort of 'sediment', gross or otherwise. 

nurturer. xiOpnp. 

deathless, deathful. gv. Poemandres 14: Onpxop pen 6ia to ampa, aOanaxop 6s 
6ia xou ouCTiooSp dnOpoonon. As there, I take the English words from Chapman's 
Hymn to Venus from the Homeric Hymns: "That with a deathless goddess lay a 
deathful man." 

travelling. unooraOpp. The context suggests 'travelling', and 'going around or 
about' in a general sense, rather than 'circling' in some defined astronomical 
sense. 


8 . 


all in motion. In a passage critical of Plato and in respect of motion, psyche and 
the heavens, Aristotle in his Metaphysics wrote: to auxo sauxo kiuouu: uarspon 
yap Kai apa xco oupanco p iimxp, dtp cppain. (Book 12, 1072a) 

in every way a unity, cf. sections 10 and 11 of the 'Eppou npop Tax 6 Kpaxpp p 
pouap tractate (IV) with their mention of pouap. 

hastiness, xaxuxpp. To translate as either 'speed 1 or 'velocity' is to leave the text 
open to misinterpretation, since the concept of speed/velocity as a measure 
(precise or otherwise) of the time taken to travel a certain distance was 
unknown in the ancient world. 


10. 



devoid of logos, qv. Poemander 10. As there, aAoyoc; is simply 'without/devoid of 
or lacking in logos'. It does not necessarily here, or there, imply 'irrational' or 
'unreasoning'. It might, for example, be referring to how logos is explained in 
texts such as Poemandres where distinctions are made between logoi, such as 
pneumal logos and phaomal logos. 

In addition, I follow the MSS which have only Kai xou dAoyou. 


presence life. Epiyuxoc;. That is, are living; have life; embody, are animated by, 
life; and thus are not lifelessly cold. 

psyche of itself [...] the creator of deathless being. Although the Greek wording 
is somewhat convoluted the meaning is that while psyche is the "cause of the 
life" of beings which are animated with life, it is the creator of deathless life 
who is the cause of all life. 

What then of the living that die and the deathless ones? I follow the 
emendation of Tiedemann who has 6c0di>axu)u in place of 0uqxu)u. 


11. 

if not One , the theos. The phrase d pq sic; 6 0eoc; occurs in Mark 10.18 and Luke 
18.19. I have translated literally in an attempt to preserve the meaning, lost if 
one translates as The One God. 

Theos therefore is One. I have omitted the following ysAoioxaTou - "most 
absurd" - as a gloss. In respect of 'One' here - sic; - what is implied is not the 
numeral one but rather "not composed of separate parts", complete of itself, the 
opposite of 'many', and so on. That is, an undivided unity. 

divinity-presenced. Osioxqq. This word imputes the sense of 'the divine (made) 
manifest' or less literally 'divine-ness' whence the usual translation of 'divinity'. 

I have opted for divinity-presenced to express something of its original meaning 
and its uncommonality. 

12 . 

He creates all things. I have omitted the following ev noAAcp ysAoioxaxou as an 
untranslatable gloss. 

otiose. KocxapYsoo. Since otiose implies more than being 'idle' or 'unoccupied' it 
is apt, implying as it does "having no practical function; redundant; 
superfluous". 


13. 



no one really exists without producing... Following the emendations of Nock, 
who has os ppdsu noiouura pp dundpsuou siuai. 

apprehend, uoego. To apprehend also in the sense of 'discover'. 


this is Life; this is the beautiful this is the noble; this is the theos. son 6e touto 
[...] Z,MT\, touto 6e son to KaAou, touto 6e son to aya0oi>, TOUTO EOTIU 6 0sop. A 
succinct expression of the main theme of the tractate and of one of the main 
themes of the hermetic Weltanschauung. 

14 . 


enosis. Encamp. A transliteration given that it is a mystical term with a 
particular meaning and describes something more than is denoted by the 
ordinary English word 'union'. It was, for example used by Plotinus, by Maximus 
of Constantinople, and was part of the mystic philosophy attributed to Pseudo- 
Dionysius, The Areopagite - gv. Migne, Patrologiae Cursus Completus, Series 
Graeca. vol IV, 396A. 1857 - and denoted, for Plotinus, a desirable ascent 
(auodop) and a 'merging with The One', and for both the Areopagite and 
Maximus of Constantinople a self-less mystical experience of God. 


15 . 

eikon. eikgju. Another mystical term reguiring contextual interpretation, cf. 
Poemandres 31, regarding which I wrote in my commentary: "I have 
transliterated eikgju as here it does not only mean what the English words 
'image' or 'likeness' suggest or imply, but rather it is similar to what Maximus of 
Constantinople in his Mystagogia [Patrologiae Graeca, 91, c.0658] explains. 
Which is of we humans, and the cosmos, and Nature, and psyche, as eikons, 
although according to Maximus it is the Christian church itself (as manifest and 
embodied in Jesus of Nazareth and the Apostles and their successors and in 
scripture) which, being the eikon of God, enables we humans to recognize this, 
recognize God, be in communion with God, return to God, and thus find and 
fulfil the meaning of our being, our existence." 

My dear Hermes. Omitting the following dEioidaipoou cue; aKousip as a gloss. 

occurrences. na0p. I interpret this not in some anthropomorphic way - as 
'passions' - but metaphysically (as akin to na0ppa), and thus as occurrences, 
events, happenings, that here regularly occur to Kosmos and which change and 
renew it despite (or perhaps because of) the change it undergoes, cf. Aristotle, 
Metaphysics, Book 1, 982b: olou nspi te Turn Tpp osApupp na0ppaT(ui> Kai rum 
nspi tou rjAiou Kai aorpa Kai nspi Tpp tou nauTop ysuEOEtop. 

the cyclic a turning. The meaning here of orpoepp is problematic. Given the 
context, my suggestion is 'turning' in the sense of a change that is positive and 



possibility evolutionary, as na0r) can lead to positive change, in humans, in 
Nature, and in things. 


16 . 

polymorphous, nanxopopcpoc;. As for the rest of the sentence, vis-a-vis 'form', 
there is no adeguate, unambiguous, word to re-present gopcpp given how, for 
example, the English term 'morph' has acguired various meanings irrelevant 
here and given that the English term 'form' has associations with Plato when 
used to translate idea. 

without-form. apopcpoc;. 

kind. For idea. To avoid confusion with 'form' and because it is apposite here. 

17 . 

incorporeal kind. In respect of aoxopaxoc;, cf. the comment about Socrates and 
Plato in Placita Philosophorum by Pseudo-Plutarch: xou 0s6i> xf)i> uAgn xgu 
idsau. 6 ds 0s6c; nouc; ectxi xou Kocrpou, uAg ds xo unoKsipsuou npaixon yeuectei 
Kai cp0opg, idea d’ oucKa aCTcnpaxoc; £n xoic; noripaox Kai xaic; cpauxacuaic; xou 
0£OU.(1.3) 

mountains which appear in depictions. I have chosen 'depictions' because 
depiction could refer to paintings on vases or to wall-paintings or to some other 
medium or art-form where mountains might be depicted, and it is not clear from 
the context which is meant. 


18 . 

cpauxaoxg. Not here simply 'appearance' in the ordinary sense of the term but a 
'making visible' such that it is apprehended by us in a particular way, as a 
re-presentation of what it actually is. Hence: "an incorporeal representation 
apprehends what is lain otherwise." 


19 . 


urge your psyche to go to... The whole passage is interesting and evocative, 
with psyche here signifying 'spirit' as in "let your spirit wander to other places" 
and thus invoking something akin to what we now might describe as conscious 
imagination. 

go to any land. Following the MSS rather than the emendation Nock accepts 
which is sic; ’IudiKpu. There seems to me no justification for jarringly 
introducing India here. 



Ocean. ’Qkeocuoc;. That is, a sea beyond the Mediterranean, such as the Atlantic. 

Aether, cf. Poemandres 17, ek 6e oddspoc; to nusupa £Aa(3s, where I noted in my 
commentary: "It is best to transliterate al0f)p - as /Ether - given that it, like 
Earth, Air, Fire, Water, and pnuema, is an elemental principle, or a type of (or a 
particular) being, or some-thing archetypal." 

nor the vortex, ovy g 6u>g. Presumably 6iup here refers to the celestial 
movement of the planets and stars as observed from Earth. 

burst through, cf. Poemandres 14: auappr^ac; to KpaTop twu kukAgou, "burst 
through the strength of the spheres." 

The Entirety. Even though 'universe' is implied, I have refrained from using that 
English word given its modern astronomical and cosmological connotations, and 
have instead opted for a literal translation of oAoc;. 

ordered system. Kocrpoc; here as 'the ordered system' just described: the land, 
oceon. Sun, the heavens, the bodies of the stars. 


20 . 


purposes. noijpocTa. 

21 . 

enclose your psyche in your body. cf. section I of tractate VII where enclosing 
the psyche in the body is also mentioned. 

indulging the body and rotten. cpiAoCTcnpaToc; here implies 'indulging the body' 
rather than 'loving the body'just as kcxkoc; implies 'rotten', 'base', rather than 
some abstract, disputable 'evil' or (vide Nock) "le vice supreme." 

the numinous, to 0eioi>. In other words, 'the divine'. 

its own (way). Following the MSS which have I6ia, omitted by Nock. 

eikon. Tentatively reading oudsu yap eotiu 6 ouk eikwu 0e(ou, which is not 
altogether satisfactory. The MSS have eikoui. Nock emends to oudsu yap sarm 
6 ouk eotiu (there is nothing that it is not) which seems somewhat at odds with 
the preceding "to be completely rotten is..." and with theos/the numinous being 
evident, presenced, in to aya0ou, to kocAou, g sudaipouia. 

Regarding eikon, gv. the note in the commentary on section 15. 


22. 



speak softy, £ixpf|pr|cron is a formulaic phrase (cf. Tractate XIII:8, w tekuou, Kai 
£utpf]pr|cron Kai 6ia touto ou Kaxanauasi to eAeoc; sic; gpac; ano too 0eou) 
suggesting "speak softly" and with reverence. 


Ilepi vou koiuou npoQ Tax 
To Thoth, Concerning Mutual Perceive ration 
Tractate XII 


O O O 


Introduction 

While the first few sentences of the twelfth tractate of the Corpus Hermeticum 
have some similarity to what Athanasius, Bishop of Alexandria, wrote in a 
polemic a century or two later [l], the rest of the twelfth tractate - with its 
mention of the Aya0oc; Aaipoou (the Noble Daimon), with its echo of Heraclitus, 
with its mention that "some mortals are deities with their mortal nature close to 
divinity," and with its themes of vpuxH (psyche) and dndyKri (wyrd, 'necessity', 
'fate') - is ineluctably part of Greco-Roman paganism, where by the term 
paganism I personally - following Cicero [ 3 ] - mean "an apprehension of the 
complete unity (a cosmic order, Koapoq, mundus) beyond the apparent parts of 
that unity, together with the perceiveration that we mortals - albeit a mere and 
fallible part of the unity - have been gifted with our existence so that we may 
perceive and understand this unity, and, having so perceived, may ourselves 
seek to be whole, and thus become as balanced (perfectus), as harmonious, as 
the unity itself." [ 3 ] Furthermore, this unity derives from 'the theos', the primary 
divinity, who gifted we mortals with life, and is manifest in - presenced by - 
other divinities, by daimons [ 4 ], and by what we have come to describe as 
Nature, that is, as the natural world existing on Earth with its diversity of living 
beings. 

Furthermore, although, as with several other tractates, the name of Tax (Thoth) 
appears in the title, there is nothing in the text, or in the other texts of the 
Corpus, which points to native Egyptian influence; a lack of influence supported 




by the recent scholarly edition of the ancient Book ofThoth edited by Jasnow 
and Zauzich [5], and by the earlier work of A-J. Festugiere [6]. 


o o o 


[1] Epistula de Decretis Nycaenae Synodi, II, 3f, and IV, 22ff. 

[2] "Neque enim est quicquam aliud praeter mundum quoi nihil absit quodque 
undique aptum atque perfectum expletumque sit omnibus suis numeris et 
partibus [...] ipse autem homo ortus est ad mundum contemplandum et 
imitandum - nullo modo perfectus, sed est quaedam particula perfecti." M. 
Tullius Cicero, De Natura Deorum, Liber Secundus, xiii, xiv, 37 

[3] The quotation is from my 2014 essay Education And the Culture ofPathei- 
Mathos, and paraphrases what Cicero wrote in Book II (xiii and xiv) of his De 
Natura Deorum. 

As I noted in the aforementioned essay, 

"it is my considered opinion that the English term 'balanced' (a natural 
completeness, a natural equilibrium) is often a better translation of the classical 
Latin perfectus than the commonly accepted translation of 'perfect', given what the 
English word 'perfect' now imputes (as in, for example, 'cannot be improved upon'), 
and given the association of the word 'perfect' with Christian theology and exegesis 
(as, for example, in suggesting a moral perfection)." 

[4] A 6a(pu)i> was considered to be a divinity who undertook to protect places 
'sacred to the gods' or who - following the deliberations of a particular deity or 
of various deities - undertook to intercede in the lives of mortals by, for 
example, bringing them good fortune or misfortune. It was thus a tradition in 
ancient Greece and Rome to, at a meal, toast with wine the AyaOoc; Aaipwu in 
the hope that he would bring them good fortune. Similarly, the Romans 
especially would offer a toast to the AyixnoToc; Osoc; (the Unknown Theos) 
and/or to the AyuoooToc; Aafpoou (the Unknown Daemon) in the hope of not 
offending a deity or daimon whose name they did not know. 

To translate daipoou as 'demon' - as some do - is misleading, and can lead to a 
retrospective reinterpretation of the text given what the English term 'demon' 
now imputes as a result of over a thousand years of Christianity. 

[5] Richard Jasnow & Karl-Theodore Zauzich, The Ancient Egyptian Book of 
Thoth: A Demotic Discourse on Knowledge and Pendant to the Classical 
Hermetica. Volume 1: Text. Harrassowitz, 2005. 

[6] A.J. Festugiere, La Revelation d'Hermes Trismegiste, 4 volumes. J. Gabalda, 
1944-1954 



Translation 


[1] Perceiveration, Thoth, is of the quidditas of theos, if there is a quidditas of 
theos, and if so then only theos completely understands what that quidditas is. 
Perceiveration is thus not separated from the quiddity of theos but rather 
expands forth, as does the light of the Sun, with this perceiveration, in mortals, 
theos so that some mortals are deities with their mortal nature close to divinity 

For the noble daimon spoke of deities as deathless mortals and of mortals as 
deathful deities, while in living beings deprived of logos perceiverance is their 
physis. 

[2] Where psyche is, there also is perceiveration just as where Life is there also 
is psyche. But in living beings deprived of logos, psyche is Life empty of 
perceiverance while perceiveration is the patron of the psyche of mortals 
labouring for their nobility. For those deprived of logos it co-operates with the 
physis of each, while for mortals it works against that. 

Every psyche presenced in a body is naturally rotted by pleasure and pain for in 
that mixtion of a body the pleasure and the pain boil as profluvia into which the 
psyche is immersed. 

[3] Whatever psyches perceiveration governs it manifests its own resplendence, 
working as it does against their predispositions. Just as an honourable physician 
painfully uses cautery or a knife on a body seized by sickness so does 
perceiveration distress psyche, extracting from it that pleasure which is the 
genesis of all psyche's sickness. 

A serious sickness of psyche is neglect of the divine from whence 
prognostications and thence all rottenness and nothing noble. Yet 
perceiveration can work against this to secure nobility for psyche as the 
physician does for soundness of body. 

[4] But the psyche of mortals who do not have perceiveration as their guide 
suffer the same as living beings deprived of logos, for when there is 
co-operation with them and a letting-loose of yearnings they are dragged along 



by their cravings to be voided of logos, and - akin to living beings deprived of 
logos - they cannot stop their anger nor their emotive yearnings nor become 
disgusted by rottenness. 

For such yearnings and anger are overwhelmingly bad. And on those ones, the 
theos - avenger, confutant - will impose what custom demands. 

[5] Father, if that is so, then your previous discourse regarding Meiros seems at 
risk of being altered. For if it is indeed Meiros-decreed for someone to be 
unfaithful or desecrate what is sacred or be otherwise bad, then why is that 
person punished when they have been constrained by Meiros to do the deed? 

My son, all that is done is Meiros-decreed with nothing corporeal independent 
of that. For neither nobility nor rottenness are produced by accident. It is 
Meiros-decreed that they having done what is bad are afflicted which is why it 
was done: to be afflicted by what afflicts them. 

[6] But for now let the discourse not be about badness or Meiros; they are 
spoken about elsewhere. Instead, let us discourse about perceiveration; what it 
is able to do and how it varies. For mortals, it is a particular thing while for 
living beings deprived of logos it is something else. Also, in those other living 
beings it does not produce benefits. But because it can control the irritable, the 
covetous, it is not the same for everyone with it being appreciated that some of 
those persons are reasonable while others are unreasonable. 

All mortals are subjected to Meiros as well as to geniture and changement, 
which are the origin and the consummation of Meiros, 

[7] with all mortals afflicted by what is Meiros-decreed, although those gifted 
with sentience who - as mentioned - are governed by perceiveration are not 
afflicted in the same way as others. Because they are distanced from rottenness, 
they are not afflicted by the rotten. 

What, father, are you then saying? That the unfaithful one, that the killer, and all 
other such ones, are not bad? 

My son, the one gifted with sentience will, though not unfaithful, be afflicted as 
if they had been unfaithful just as, though not a killer, they will as if they had 
killed. It is not possible to avoid geniture nor the disposition of changement 
although the one of perceiveration can avoid rottenness. 

[8] I heard that from of old the noble daimon spoke of - and would that he had 
written it for that would have greatly benefited the race of mortals since he 
alone, my son, as first-born divinity beholding everything, certainly gave voice 
to divine logoi - but, whatever, I heard him to say that all that exists is one, 
particularly conceptible things. 



We have our being in potentiality, in activity, in Aion, whose perceiveration is 
noble as is his psyche, and with this as it is, there is nothing separable among 
what is conceptible. Thus perceiveration, Archon of everything and also the 
psyche of theos, can do whatever it desires. 

[9] Therefore you should understand, relating these words to your previous 
guestion when you asked about Meiros. For if, my son, you diligently eliminate 
disputatious argument you will discover that perceiveration - psyche of theos - 
does in truth rule over Meiros and Custom and everything else. There is nothing 
he is unable to do: not placing a mortal psyche over Meiros, nor, if negligent of 
what comes to pass, placing it under Meiros. And of what the noble daimon 
said, these were the most excellent about all this. 

How numinous, father; and how true, how beneficial. 

[10] And now, can you explain this to me. You said that perceiverance in living 
beings deprived of logos is in accordance with their physis and in consort with 
their cravings. Yet the cravings of living beings deprived of logos are, I assume, 
somatic, and if perceiveration co-operates with the cravings and if the cravings 
of those deprived of logos are somatic then is not perceiveration also somatic, in 
alliance with the somatic? 

Excellent, my son. A good guestion which I have to answer. 

[11] Everything incorporeal when corporified is somatical, although it is 
properly of the somatic. For all that changes is incorporeal with all that is 
changed corporeal. The incorporeal is changed by perceiverance, with 
changeability somatic. Both the changing and the changed are affected, with 
one leading, the other following. If released from the corporeal, there is release 
from the somatic. In particular, my son, there is nothing that is asomatic with 
everything somatic with the somatic being different from the somatical. For one 
is vigorous, the other non-active. The corporeal, in itself, is vigorous, either 
when changed or when not changing, and whichever it is, it is somatic. 

However, the incorporeal is always acted upon which is why it is somatical. 

But do not allow such denotata to vex you, for vigour and the somatic are the 
same, although there is nothing wrong in using the better-sounding denotatum. 

[12] Father, that was a clear answer that you gave. 

Take note, my son, of the two things that theos has favoured mortals with, over 
and above all other deathful living beings: perceiveration and logos, egual in 
value to deathlessness, and if they use those as reguired then there is no 
difference between them and the deathless. And when they depart from the 
corporeal they will be escorted by both to the assembly of the gods and the 
fortunate ones. 



[13] And yet, father, do other living beings not have language? 


No, my son, they have sounds, and language is guite different from sounds. 
Language is shared among all mortals while each kind of living being has its 
own sounds. 

And also, father, among mortals for each folk have a different language. 

Yes, my son, different but since mortal nature is One then language is also One, 
for when interpreted they are found to be the same whether in Egypt or in 
Persia or in Hellas. Thus it seems, my child, that you are unaware of the 
significance and the merit of language. 

That hallowed divinity, the noble daimon, spoke of psyche in corporeality, of 
perceiveration in psyche, of logos in perceiveration, of perceiveration in the 
theos, and of the theos as the father of those. 

[14] For logos is eikon of perceiveration, perceiveration that of theos, with 
corporeality that of outward form, and outward form that of psyche. The finest 
part of Substance is Air. Of Air, psyche. Of psyche, perceiveration. Of 
perceiveration, theos, with theos encompassing all things and within all things; 
with perceiveration encompassing psyche, psyche encompassing Air, and Air 
encompassing Substance. 

Necessitas, forseeing, and physis, are implements of Kosmos, and of the 
arrangement of Substance, and whatever is apprehended is essence with that 
essence of each their ipseity. Of the corpora that exist, each is a multiplicity, and 
since the ipseity of combined corpora is the changement of one corpus to 
another they always retain the imputrescence of ipseity. 

[15] Yet in other combined corpora there is for each of them an arithmos, for 
without arithmos it is not possible for such a bringing together, such a melding, 
such a dissolution, to come-into-being. Henads beget and grow arithmos and, on 
its dissolution, receive it into themselves. 

Substance is One, and the complete cosmic order - a mighty theos and eikon of 
and in unison with a mightier one - is, in maintaining the arrangements and the 
purpose of the father, replete with Life. And through the paternally given cyclic 
return of Aion there is nothing within it - in whole or in part - which is not alive. 

For nothing of the cosmic order that has come-into-being is - or is now or will be 
- necrotic since the father has determined that Life shall be there while it exists. 
And thus, because of Necessitas, it is divine. 

[16] Thus, how - my son - in that eikon of all things with its repletion of Life can 
there be necrosis? For necrosis is putritude and putritude is perishment. How 
then is it possible for any portion of what is not putrid be be putrid or for 



anything of theos to perish? 

Therefore, father, do not the living beings - who have their being there - not 
perish? 

Speak wisely, my son, and do not be led away by the denotata of being¬ 
becoming. For, my son, they do not perish but as combined corpora are 
dissolved with such a dissolving not death but the dissolution of the melding, 
and dissolved not so as to perish but for a new coming-into-being. For what is 
the vigour of Life if not change? 

What then, of Kosmos, does not change? Nothing, my child. 

[17] Does the Earth seem to you, father, to not change? 

No, my son. But she is alone in that there are many changes but also stasis. For 
would it not be illogical if the nourisher - she who brings-forth everything - 
never changed? It is not possible for she, the bringer-forth, to bring-forth 
without being changed. It is illogical for you to enguire if the fourth parsement 
is inactive, since an unchanging corpus is indicative of inactivity. 

[18] You should therefore understand that what exists of Kosmos is everywhere 
changing, either growing or declining, and that what is changing is living with 
all that lives not, because of Necessitas, the same. For Kosmos, in the entirety 
of its being, is not changeable even though its parts can be changeable, with 
nothing putrefiable or perishable, although such denotata can confuse we 
mortals. For geniture is not Life but rather alertness, nor is changement death 
but rather a forgetting. 

Since this is so. Substance, Life, Pneuma, Psyche, Perceiveration, are all 
deathless, with every living being some combination of them. 

[19] Because of perceiveration all living beings are deathless, and most certain 
of all is that mortals are, for they - receptive to theos - can interact with theos. 
For only with this living being does theos commune in nightful dreams and 
daylight auguration, forewarning what is possible through birds, through 
entrails, through the movements of air, and through trees of Oak. And thus do 
mortals profess to know what was past, what is now, what will be. 

[20] Observe, my son, that every other living being inhabits a certain part of the 
world; in water for those of the water, on dry land for those on land, and above 
the ground for those of the air. But mortals employ them all; land, water, air, 
fire. They observe the heavens, and touch it through their senses, and theos 
encompasses and is within all such things, for he is Change and Capability. 


Thus, my son, it is not difficult to apprehend theos. 



[21] If you are disposed to consider him, then perceive the arrangement of 
Kosmos and how that arrangement is well-ordered. Perceive Necessitas in what 
is apparent and the foreseeing in what has come-into-being and what is coming- 
into-being. Perceive Substance replete with Life, and the great, the influencive, 
theos together with all the noble and the beautiful divinities, daimons, and 
mortals. 

But those, father, are actuosities. 

Yet, my son, if they are only actuosities then by whom - other than theos - are 
they actuose? Or do you not know that just as aspects of the world are the 
heavens, the land, the Water, and the Air, then in the same way his aspects are 
deathlessness, blood, Necessitas, Foreseeing, Physis, Psyche, Perceiveration, 
and that the continuance of all these is what is called nobility? And that there is 
not anything that has come-into-being or which is coming-into-being that is or 
will be without theos? 

[22] He is within Substance, then, father? 

If, my son. Substance was separate from theos then where, to what place, would 
you assign it? To some heap that is not actuose? But if it is actuose, then by 
whom is it actuose? And we spoke of actuosities as aspects of theos. 

So who then brings life to living beings? Who deathlessness to the deathless? 
Who change to those changed? And if you say Substance or corpus or essence, 
then understand that they also are actuosities of theos, so that the 
substantiality is the actuosity of Substance, corporeality the actuosity of 
corpora, and essentiality the actuosity of essence. And this is theos. All That 
Exists. 

[23] For in all that exists there is no-thing that he is not. Therefore, neither size, 
nor location nor disposition, nor appearance, nor age, are about theos. For he is 
all that exists; encompassing everything and within everything. 

This, my son, is the Logos, to be respected and followed. And if there is one way 
to follow theos, it is not to be bad. 



Commentary 


Title. 

rispi you koiuou npop Tax. To Thoth, Concerning Mutual Perceiveration. 


l. 

perceiveration. As with my other translations of Corpus Hermeticum texts I 
translate uoup not as 'mind' but as perceiveration/perceiverance, qv. my 
commentary on Poemandres, 2. 

quidditas. oucria. Here, as with tractates VI and XI, 'essence' in respect of theos 
is not an entirely satisfactory translation given what the English term essence 
often now imputes. Quidditas is post-classical Latin, from whence the English 
word quiddity, and requires contextual interpretation. As in tractate VI, one 
interpretation of quidditas is ontological, as 'the being of that being/entity', with 
such quidditas often presenced in - and perceived by we mortals via or as - 
cpump (physis). Which interpretation has the virtue of avoiding assumptions as 
to whether the author is here presenting something similar to the Stoic 
Weltanschauung or to other ancient weltanschauungen. 

understands. In respect of ol6su as 'understand' rather than 'know' qv. 1 
Corinthians 14:16, snaiSf) ri Asysip ouk oi6eu: "since he does not understand 
what you say." Furthermore, in Plato, Meno, 80e 'understanding' and 
'understand' make more sense than the conventional 'knowing' and 'know': 

opap xouxou cup spioriKou Aoyou Kardysip (bp ouk apa sarin ^r|X£iu 
duBpobncp ouxs 6 ol6s ouxs 6 pf) oi6s; ouxs yap au 6 ys oiSsn ^qxoi 
oi6sy yap Kai ou6eu 6si xcb ys xoiouxco ^qxgcTEwp ouxs 6 pf) oiSsn ou6s 
yap oiSsn oxi ^pxpasi. 

Do you realize what a contestable argument you introduce? That a 
mortal cannot inquire either about what he understands or about 
what he does not understand? That he cannot inquire about what he 
understands because he understands it with an inquiry thus not 
necessary; and that he cannot inquire about what he does not 
understand because he does not understand what he should inquire 
about. 


quiddity of theos. oumoxpxop xou 0sou. Using the word quiddity here not as a 



synonym of quidditas but as a synonym of 'quidditativeness', where quidditative 
is "of or relating to the essential quidditas of some-thing", in this case theos. 

mortal nature. anOpoonoTqc;. I incline toward the view that the neutral term 
'mortal nature' is appropriate here, given what the English word 'humanity' now 
so often implies; a neutral term suggested not only by the scholia to the first 
verses of Orestes by Euripides: 

KOCTtxo’KEuqn noioupenoc; 6 noiqrqc; rqc; ibiac; npoTacrEooc; rqc; on nanra 
(pepei ra 6eina q anOpoonoTqc;, snitpepEi oti Kai auxoi ol paKapioi Kai 
oA(3ioi do^auTEc; anOpoonoi ouk apoipoi crupcpopain Kai naOain 
YEYonaarn- euoc; 6s tou TauxdAou Kai roue; aAAouq napabqAoi. tou 
TauTaAou be Kai ouk aAAou xq unoOscrEi npoasiAqtps did to ekeiuou 
tou yEuouq Kai tou OpsaTqn KaTaY£a0ai 

but also by De Sancta Trinitate Dialogus of Athanasius (Migne, Patrologiae 
Graecae, 28, 1115), with the first verse of the Orestes expressing what is meant 
and implied: 

Oi)K eotiu oudsu demon cud’ sinem enoq odds na0oq oude ^upepopa 
OeqAaToq, qq ouk an apair’ ax0oq andpoonou tpuaiq. 

There is nothing that can be described, no suffering, and nothing sent 
by the gods, which is so terrifyingly strange that mortal nature cannot 
endure it. 


the noble daimon. Aya0oq Aaipoon. The daimon who can bring good fortune 
(health, wealth, happiness, honour) and other benefits to mortals and who thus 
is considered to be noble. As mentioned in the Introduction, a daimon is not a 
'demon'. 

deathless...deathful. For these in respect of d0duaroq and 0uqr6q qv. my 
commentary on Poemandres 14, tractate VIII: 1, and tractate XI:7ff. 

The phrase spoken by the Aya0oq Aaipoon is similar to one attributed to 
Heraclitus: 

ddanaroi 0nqToi, 0uqroi addnaroi, ^ooutec; tou ekeiuoou 0anaTon, tou 
be ekeiuoou piou TE0ued)TEq. (Fragment 62, Diels-Krantz) 

The deathless are deathful, the deathful deathless, with one living the 
other's dying with the other dying in that other's life. 


deprived of logos. aAoyoq. As at Poemandres 10 and tractate XI: 10, a literal 
translation suggested by the context which thus avoids rather awkward 
expressions such as "animals without reason" and "irrational animals", and 



which might also suggest not only various other meanings of logos such as 
"lacking (the faculty of) speech, lacking in sentience," but also that such living 
beings have not been gifted by theos with logos: 

to su not pAsnou Kai ockouou, Aoyoc; Kupiou, 6 6s nouc; nargp 0eoc;. ou 
yap SucTTauTai an' aAAgAoon- eugoctic; yap toutgou sarin f] ^Gog 

Then know that within you - who hears and sees - is logos kyrios, 
although perceiveration is theos the father. They are not separated, 
one from the other, because their union is Life. (Poemandres 6) 

perceiverance is their physis. Reading 6 nouc; g tpuarc;. Here tpuaig implies their 
being - the type of being (the 'character') they have, and are - and thus means 
their guidditas, which guidditas is in contrast to that of theos, deities, and 
mortals. 

2 . 

psyche. A transliteration, as in my translations of other tractates. It is possible 
to read the line as referring to personifications: "Where Psyche is, there also is 
Perceiveration just as where Life is there also is Psyche." Classically 
understood, psyche is the anima mundi, the power that animates - gives life to 
and which orders - the world. 

in living beings deprived of logos, psyche is Life. On first reading there seems to 
be a contradiction between what follows - g i|/uxg ^cng son Ksng tou nou, [in 
living beings deprived of logos] psyche is Life empty of perceiverance - and the 
preceding eu 6s roig aAoyoig ^goioiqo nouc; g cpuaig sarin, which states that "in 
living beings deprived of logos perceiverance is their physis." The sense of the 
Greek therefore seems to suggest that the perceiverance of living beings 
deprived of logos is a vacuous, empty, one: they perceive but it does not benefit 
them in the same manner as perceiverance benefits mortals because there is no 
understanding of, no rational apprehension of, what is perceived. 

mixtion. ctuuBetoc;. Mixtion is more appropriate here in such a metaphysical text 
than either 'composite' or 'compound', meaning as mixtion does compounded, 
combined; the condition or state of being mixed, melded, or composed of 
various parts. 

profluvia. xupog. That is, the bodily 'humours', anciently named as blood, 
phlegm, choler (xoAspa), and bile. Since the English word 'humour' now often 
suggests an entirely different meaning, I have chosen profluvia - from the Latin 
profluvium - in order to try and convey something of the meaning of the Greek, 
gv. Coleridge: "The same deadly sweats - the same frightful Profluvium of 
burning Dregs, like melted Lead - with guantities of bloody mucus from the 
Coats of the Intestines." Collected Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 1956. Volume II, 911: Letter dated 8th Jan. 



immersed. Panxi^oo. Cf. tractate IV:3: Kai £|3anxiaai>xo xou uooc;, "and were 
immersive with perceiveration." 


cautery or a knife. Kaioou g xEpuoou. Qv. Aeschylus, Agamemnon, 848-850, 

oxcp 6s Kai 6si cpappaKcnu naiGoihom, 
gxoi KsauTsc; rj xspouxEc; Eucppoixoc; 
nEipaaopsoBa ngp’ anooxp£i|/ai uooou 

Whomsoever needs a healing potion 

By a burning-out or a well-judged cutting-away 

I shall seek to defeat the sickness of that injury. 


neglect of the divine. dBsoxgc;. The usual translation, atheism, seems to me to 
impose a particular and rigid meaning on the text given the association the 
word atheism now has with Christianity and in modern philosophy The phrase 
'neglect of the divine' expresses a more Hellenistic view, gv. the term 
dOspdnEuxoc; and also Plutarch, who wrote: 

Oukouu Kai nspi (hu 6 Aoyoc;, g pen dBsoxgc; Kpicnc; ouoa cpauAg xou 
pgSsu sluai paKapion Kai atpOapxou sic; andOsidn xma 6okei xg 
dniaxia xou Osiou nspitpspEiu, Kai xsAog saxiu auxg xou pg uopi^siu 
Gsoug xo pg (po(3£ia0ai, De Superstitione, 165b 

Thus we return to our topic, neglect of the divine, which is the bad 
decision that nothing is hallowed or everlasting, which with its 
disbelief in the divine seems to lead to a type of apathy with the result 
that there is no fear of divinity since it does not exist. 


4 . 

for when there is co-operation with them...voided of logos. The Greek here is 
somewhat obscure, although the meaning seems to be along the following lines 
when perceiveration co-operates with a serious sickness such as neglect of the 
divine then yearnings, desires, are given free reign so that those mortals, 
haplessly carried away by their cravings, become just like animals, voided of 
what makes them human. 

what custom demands. In respect of uopoc; the term 'law' - with all its modern 
and Old Testament associations (as in 'the law of God') - is inappropriate since 
the Greek term implies what it is the customary thing to do. Hence, "what 
custom demands." 



5 . 


Meiros. While peipopai here is conventionally understood as referring to 'fate', 
given the variety of meanings attributed to that term - a useful summary of 
classical usage is given in Book I, chapter XXVII of Placita Philosophorum 
attributed to the Pseudo-Plutarch - it seems apposite to suggest an alternative, 
especially as the text apparently does not provide a satisfactory answer to the 
guestion which Thoth goes on to ask: if 'fate' does compel someone to do 
something bad then why are they punished? 

The mention of andyKric; - 'Necessity', Ananke - in what follows (section 14: 
duayKri 6 e Kai p nponoia Kai p cpucric; opyana son xou Kocrpou Kai rpp 
xpp uApp) might indicate the Heraclitean sense of psipopai, as summarized by 
the Pseudo-Plutarch, 

'HpdKAsixop nduxa koc0 ’ sipappsupu, xpu 6 ’ auxpu unapxsin Kai 

dudyKpu. 

Yet the immediate context - eAeyxou 6 0s6p snsoTpos xou uopou - might seem to 
suggest ©satpaxon (divine decree), as for example in Sophocles: 

"si xi 0£O(paxoi> naxpi xpgopoiaiu IkueiO' coctxe npop naidcuu 0ai>£in." 
Oedipus at Colonus, 969-970 

However, given that what follows - Elpappsupp yap nanxa xa spya [...] Kai 
Xwpip £K£iupp ou6eu eoxi xd)i> axopaxiKum -1 have chosen to use a 
transliteration, Meiros, based on the personification Moros in Hesiod's 
Theogony: 

ui)^ 6’ exekeu oxuyEpou xe Mopou Kai Kppa psAaivau Kai Oauaxou, 
x£K£ 6’ "Ynuou, exikxe 6e tpuAou ’OuEipcuu (211-212) 

And Night gave birth to odious Moros, to darksome Kir and to Death, 
and also brought-into-being Hypnos and the folk of Dreams. 

While the transliteration Meiros has the undoubted advantage - as with logos, 
theos, physis, Kai xa Aoma - of reguiring contextual interpretation and thus 
avoiding whatever presumptions the reader might have in respect of the 
meaning of the English term 'fate', it has the disadvantage of not having, in 
English, an appropriate suffix such as, in respect of fate, -ed allowing as that 
does Eipapxop to be translated by 'fated'. The only solution - somewhat awkward 
as it is - is to translate such a word by a term such as 'Meiros-decreed' (or 
Meiros-appointed) so that the phrase si 6’ apa xip ouxop dpapxop pkei xpouop 
(Plutarch, Alexander, 30.6) would approximate to "if indeed a Meiros appointed 
moment has now arrived." 

unfaithful. The sense of poixsuo) is not stridently moralistic, as the English term 
adultery - with all its Old Testament associations - now often still denotes and 



has for centuries denoted with its implication of 'sin'. Rather, the sense is more 
anciently pagan: of marital unfaithfulness, of a personal (and thus 
dishonourable) betrayal, as in Aristotle, Rhetoric, 1374a, cruYY£UECT0ai a XK’ ou 
poixenaai (not unfaithful in the matter of [sexual] intercourse). Similarly in 
Aristophanes: 

6 6’ aAouc; ye poi^oc; 6ia cm nou napaxiAAsTai. (Plutus, 170) 

it will be because of you if the unfaithful one is caught, and their head 
shaved. 

In addition, in origin the Anglo-Norman word adulterie - derived as it was from 
the Latin adulterium (adulteration, contaminating or debasing something) - 
simply meant marital unfaithfulness without the later religious associations 
such as voiced by Thomas More in his 1532 work The Confutacyon of Tyndales 
Answere: "wedlokke [...] whyche god hym selfe bothe blessed and commaunded 
in paradyse and whyche holy scrypture commendeth where it sayth that 
wedlokke is honorable where the bedde is vndefyled wyth auowtry." (ccliii) 

what is bad. Reading to kockou and not to kocAou. 


6 . 

geniture and changement. ysnECTEi Kai pExaPoAgi. In respect of geniture, gv. my 
commentary on tractate XI:2, that "the unusual English word geniture 
expresses the meaning of yeueotc; here: that which or those whom have their 
genesis (and their subseguent development) from or because of something else 
or because of someone else." 

In respect of changement, as I noted in a comment on tractate XI:4, "I have here 
chosen 'changement' in preference to 'change' since changement (coming into 
English use around 1584) is more specific than 'change', suggesting variation, 
alteration, development, unfolding, transmutation." 

7 . 


gifted with sentience. sAAoyoc;. The Greek term occurs in the Nicomachean 
Ethics of Aristotle where he discusses the views of Eudoxus: 

Eudo^oc; pen oun Tgu gdoufiu rdyaObu wet' siuai 6ia to nai>0’ opan 
Etpispsua auxgc; Kai itXkoya Kai aAoya (1172b.10) 

Eudoxus considered that delight was the beneficent since his 
perception was that all, sentient or not sentient, saught it. 


In a comment on this passage from Aristotle, Thomas Aguinas wrote: 
guod Eudoxus existimabat delectationem esse de genere bonorum. 



quia videbat quod omnia desiderant ipsam, tam rationalia scilicet 
homines, quam irrationalia, scilicet bruta animalia. ( Sententia libri 
Ethicorum, BookX, 1. 2 n. 2) 

where the contrast, as in Aristotle, is between those gifted with sentience and 
those lacking sentience, but with Aquinas adding that the latter are 'dumb' 
animals (brutis animalibus), a difference between humans and animals that he 
considers in detail in his Summa Theologiae (Prima Secundae, Quaestiones 
6-17). 


killer, tpouEuc;. To use the English word 'murderer' as a translation of the Greek 
carries with it relatively modern connotations that in my opinion are 
inappropriate, given that the word 'murder' can impute the sense of "the 
deliberate and unlawful killing of a human being" and "the action of killing or 
causing destruction of life, regarded as wicked and morally reprehensible 
irrespective of its legality" 

The classical sense is evident, for example, in Sophocles: 

tpousa cte tpqpi xauSpoc; ou ijyrEic; Kupsiu (Oedipus Tyrannus, 362) 

I said you are the killer and thus the man you seek 

Kanxau0’ AnoAAum out’ ekeiuou qpucrEU 
tpousa Y£U£a0ai naxpoc; ouxe Action 

to 6£inon oucpo(3£ixo npoc; naiSoc; 0an£in (Oedipus Tyrannus, 720-702) 

So, in those days, Apollo did not bring about, for him. 

That he slay the father who begot him - nor, for Laius, 

That horror which he feared - being killed by his son. 

Thus the choice is between two relatively neutral terms: killer, and slayer. 
Neither of which imputes the moralistic or legal sense of "unlawful killing" or of 
the act being "wicked and morally reprehensible." Instead, it is a statement of 
fact. 

the one gifted with sentience will, though not unfaithful be afflicted... just as, 
though not a killer, they will as if they had killed. An interesting passage which 
might be taken to mean that those gifted with sentience - who presumably are 
also, as the tractate states, "governed/guided by their perceiveration" - have the 
ability because of such things to know, understand, to intuit, what killing and 
unfaithfulness mean and imply (especially in terms of affliction) as if they 
themselves had done such things. That is, they have empathy, and thus can 
avoid doing what is bad. 

disposition. See the note regarding noioxqc; in section 23 below. 


8 . 



the noble daimon spoke of...would that he had written it. This seems to allude to 
an aural tradition, perhaps (qv. my introduction to tractate III) an Ispoc; Aoyoc;, 
which was never written down, with the suggestion that what is being 
recounted in this tractate is such a tradition. 

first-born divinity. npcoxoyouoc; Bsoc;. While some assume that this refers to 
something Egyptian - for example, to the deity Khnum -1 incline toward the 
view that it may be (i) a reference to an Orphic tradition, given that there is an 
Orphic poem which beings npcoxoyouou kocAego dupuf) psyau aiBsponAayKxou, or 
(ii) more probably a term still in general use in Hellenic culture given it that 
was, for example, an epithet of the goddess Persephone, and given that it 
occurs in the commentary on Plato's Timaeus by Proclus. 

divine logoi. Bsiouc; Aoyouc;. Cf. roue; Aoyouc; SibdcjKGon and crotpiac; Aoyouc; in 
Poemandres 29. There, the logoi are the various forms (or emanations) of the 
logos, and include the pneumal logos, the phaomal logos, and the logos kyrios. 

I [...] thus became a guide to those of my kind, informing them of the logoi - of the 
way and the means of rescue - and engendered in them the logoi of sapientia, with 
the celestial elixir to nurture them. (Poemandres 29) 


conceptible things, uoqxa acopaxa. That is, objects - things, materia, 'bodies' - 
which can be conceived of, which are conceptible, rather than having been 
physically seen, qv. the 'atoms' of Democritus: Exsrji 6s dxopa Kai keuou. See 
also Sextus Empiricus: oi yap axopouc; smouxsc; rj opoiopspsiac; rj oyKouc; rj 
Konxuc; uoqxa acopaxa nauxcou xcon ouxcou KaxcbpBcoaau nrj 6s disnsaou 
(Adversus Mathematicos, X, 252). 

We have our being in potentiality in activity in Aion. ^copey Ss duuapsi Kai 
suspyEiai Kai Alcorn. In respect of Aion, qv. tractate XI:3, 

nriyg psv ouu nauxcou 6 Bsoq, ouaia 6s 6 aicou, uAq 6s 6 Kocrpoc;, 
dunapic; 6s xou Bsou 6 aicou, spyou 6s xou aicouoc; 6 Koapoc;, YEuopeuoc; 
ounoxs, Kai asi yivopsuoi; uno xou aicouoi;- 

The foundation of all being is theos; of their quidditas, Aion; of their 
substance, Kosmos. The craft of theos: Aion; the work of Aion: 

Kosmos, which is not just a coming-into-being but always is, from 
Aion. 

nothing separable, oubsu biaaxaxou. As noted in respect of diacrxaxoc; in the 
commentary on tractate IV: 1, "what is not meant is 'dimension', given what the 
term 'dimension' now imputes scientifically and otherwise." 

Archon. Cf. the MS reading apxcou Kai fiyspcou (archon and hegemon) in 
tractate XI:7. Since ap^cou has been assimilated into the English language and 



retained (c. 1755) its original meaning (ruler, governer, regent) it seems 
unnecessary to translate the term. 


perceiveration... whatever it desires. Cf Poemandres 12: 6 6s ndnxum naxgp 6 
Node; con ^cnf] Kai cpcop... Perceiveration, as Life and phaos, father of all... 


9 . 


Numinous, Gsioc;. As at tractate IV:6 I have opted for the English word numinous 
- which dates from 1647, derived from the classical Latin numen - to express the 
meaning of Gsioc; here. 


10 . 

somatic. naGoc;. The English word somatic - from the Greek croopa - means "of or 
relating to the body; physical, corporeal". As in tractate VI:2 the sense of naGoc; 
here is one of physicality, as in being physically afflicted or affected such that a 
'living being deprived of logos' cannot control or affect the affliction, in this 
instance their cravings. As such, the English word 'passion' is inappropriate 
here as a translation of naGoc; because it implies strong or deep feelings or 
emotions generally in human beings and thus is somewhat anthropomorphic, 
especially as a distinction is being made, as in sections 2 and 5, between 
mortals and those living beings, such as animals, who lack logos, which logos 
together with perceiveration, are - as mentioned in section 12 - the two most 
precious gifts theos has given to mortals: oxi 6do tocutoc xuh duBpoonooi 6 Geoc; 
napa nanxa xa Gugxa ^una sxapfaaxo ton T£ ^odn Kai xon Aoyou, aoxipa xrp 
dGanaafai. 

in alliance with the somatic. Reading oDyxpripaxi^can with the MSS and not the 
emendation ctuyxpwxi^cjou. 

n. 

corporeal incorporeal, awpa, aaxbpaxoc;. To try and express at least something 
of the meaning of the Greek here - which is somewhat metaphysically obscure - 
I have occasionally resorted to obsolete forms of those two English terms, such 
as 'corporified' (from corporify) implying "having a material or a bodily form". 

In respect of the corporeal and the incorporeal, see tractates VIII and XI. In VIII 
one of the main themes is the corporeal: "It is regarding psyche and the 
corporeal that we now must speak..." In XI:22 it is stated that 

ou6su yap aopaxon, ou6e xum dompaxcon- node; opaxai su xan uosiu, 6 
©sop su xd)i noisiu 

nothing is unperceivable, not even the incorporeal, with 
perceiveration evident through apprehension, theos through creation. 



somatical. na0gxd. The sense is of being affected by, or subject to, what is 
somatic. As what follows - Kai Kupiooc; aura sail na0r) - attempts to explain, and 
as is made clear later on in this section (diatpspsi 6s na0oc; na0r|xou) somatical 
should not be confused with somatic. 

changes , changed. Given the context, the various senses of Kingaic; here are 
change, not motion - moving, move - in the physical sense as at tractate XI:8, 
nanxa 6c nAgpg v|/uxfjp Kai nanxa Kinoupsna, xa pen nspi xou oupanon, xa 6s 
nspi xgu yfji>, all are replete with psyche, all in motion, some around the 
heavens with others around the Earth. 

vigour. suspYsia. Qv. Poemandres 14 and 15. The English terms energy and 
energize have too many modern, irrelevant, connotations, in respect of the 
science of physics and otherwise. 

12 . 

perceiveration and logos. Omitting - with Patrizi - the following xon 6s 
npocpopiKonAoyon as a gloss. 

deathlessness. In respect of this unusual English word, gv. Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, The Soul's Travelling (IX), 

"And as they touch your soul, they borrow 
Both of its grandeur and its sorrow. 

That deathly odour with which the clay 
Leaves on its deathlessness alway." 


denotata , denotatum, npooryyopia here implies more than 'name'. That is, a 
terminology; a specialized vocabulary, in this case one related to metaphysics 
(gv. nAaixupsuop xrji npoopyopiai xou yiuopsuou in section 16). Hence the 
translations 'denotata' and denotatum (singular) to suggest this. 


13 . 

And yet , do other livings not have language, xa yap aAAa ^una Aoywi ou xpdxai. 
While Aoyop here is generally taken to mean 'speech', given what follows with 
its mention of animals making 'sounds' and the exposition regarding the 
different languages spoken by mortals, the translation 'language' is more apt, as 
in being able to communicate, to say something specific the meaning of which 
can be explained and understood by diverse others. A usage of Aoyop as for 
example in the following exchange between Oedipus and the Chorus: 

Ol5mouc : 

oio0’ ouu a xpfl^£i6- 



XOPOC : 

o(6a. 

OlSlnouc : 

cppa^E 6f] t( cpgc;. 

Xopoc : 

Tpy syayTi cpiApy pgnpT’ £y aixia cruy atpaysi Apyco a’ axippy PaAsiy. 

Oedipus: 

Do you know what it is that you so desire? 

Chorus: 

I do know. 

Oedipus: 

Then explain what you believe it to be. 

Chorus: 

When a comrade is under oath, you should never accuse him because of unproved 
rumours and brand him as being without honour. 

(Oedipus Tyrannus, w. 653-657) 


folk. £0ypp. Since the English term 'naticn' new implies things which the Greek 
ward dees net - such as a medern pplitical State - it is inappropriate here. A 
suitable alternative te talk wculd be 'pecple'. 

mortal nature, Qv. secticn 1. 

one. sip. It is probable that this refers tc a metaphysical ccncept such as 
described in tractate XI: 11, 

Kai ext psu sort tic; 6 ncium xauxa 6gApy- pti 6e Kai eIc;, 

(pay£pu)TaTpy- Kai yap pia ij/ujfi Kai pia ^oof] Kai pia uArp rip 6 e 
DUTP p; xip 6 e ay aAAep si pf) sip 6 0£ep; xiyi yapjxAAcoi ay Kai npsnei 
^d)ia £pi|>uxa nci£iy, si pf) ppycoi tcoi 0eu)i; Eip cuy 0£ep Kai xey p£y 
Kcappy cnpcAPYpaap asi siyai Kai xey rjAipy £ya Kai xgy aEAgygy piay 
Kai 0£iPTgTa piay, auxey 6 e xpy 0£py neerroy Eiyai 0sAsip 


It is evident someone is so creating and that he is One; for Psyche is one. Life is one. 
Substance is one. But who is it? Who could it be if not One, the theos? To whom if 



not to theos alone would it belong to presence life in living beings? Theos therefore 
is One, for having accepted the Kosmos is one, the Sun is one, the Moon is one, and 
divinity-presenced is one, could you maintain that theos is some other number? 

psyche in corporeality. The context is indicative of croopaTi here referring to 
corporeality in general; that is, the guality or state of being corporeal; bodily 
form or nature; materiality 

14 . 

eikon. eikoju, gv. my commentary on Poemandres 21 and 31, and also see 
tractate VIII:2 and tractate XI:15. 

outward form. idea. To translate here simply as 'form' (or idea) may give the 
impression that the idea of Plato may be meant with the text thus interpreted in 
accord with his philosophy and especially with what has been termed his 'theory 
of forms'. However, since the reference here is to corporeality in the context of 
perceiveration as eikoop of theos, a more metaphysical sense is suggested. 
Hence, my interpretation as 'outward form', which thus leaves open the 
guestion as to whether or not there is any correlation with 'the theory of forms'. 

substance. uAg. That is, the materia of 'things' and living beings. Qv. 

Poemandres 10 and tractate III: 1. 

Air. agp. Air as a fundamental element, hence the capitalization as with the 
preceding Substance. 

necessitas. di>dyKr|. In myth, Ananke was the ancient goddess of wyrd, thus 
having power over Meiros ('fate') and of what is considered necessary for 
mortals (such as death), hence the translation of 'necessity'. As mentioned in my 
commentary on tractate XII:5, although the Latin 'Necessitas' is a suitable 
alternative for the Greek, a transliteration (Ananke) is perhaps preferable 
although less readable. 

Necessitas, forseeing, and physis, are implements of Kosmos. Qv. tractate XII:5 
where a similar expression occurs: 

ctui>£X £ 1 6s toutou 6 alum, site di' dndyKrin site nponoian SITE tpUCTlU 
Kai si xi aAAo oietoci rj olgcTETai tic; 

Aion maintains this through necessitas or through foreseeing or 
through physis, or through whatever other assumption we assume 

foreseeing, nponoux. Foreseeing includes such arts as prophecy. 

apprehended. Cf. Poemandres 3: nogom Tf]i> xou toou tpuCTiu, to apprehend the 
physis of beings; that is to discern, discover, their being, their relation to other 
beings, and to Being. 



corpus , corpora. I have here used a Latin term for cubpa (corpus, plural 
corpora) in order to try to give some intimation of the meaning of the text (the 
Greek is somewhat obscure), and to avoid using the rather prosaic terms 'body' 
and 'bodies', and to thus suggest technical terms which expound and befit a 
metaphysical Weltanschauung, implying as they do here 'materia' in general; 
the stuff, the material, that exists in the Universe, and how such corpora 
including mortals relate to theos. 


15 . 

arithmos. I have detailed the reasons for transliterating apiOpog in my 
commentary on tractate IV: 10. In essence, the translation 'number' does not 
express the metaphysical meaning here, gv. Aristotle Metaphysics, Book XIII, 
1080b.20 and 1083b.10 et seg. 

In addition, Proclus (in his 2xoiX£iu)oxg OeoAoyikp, propositions 113f) wrote of 
apiOpog and Euadsg (henads) as essential parts of a cosmogony involving the 
gods, with Proclus eguating Euddsg with those gods (op.cit., propositions 114ff), 

ei yap rum Euddcuu dixxog 6 apiOpog, cog dedsiKxai npoxspon, Kai at 
pen auxoxsAEig siaiy ai 6e sAAdpipsig an' SKEinon, run 6e sui Kai 
TayaOwi auwEnrig Kai opotpugg 6 Osiog apiOpog, snddsg slain 
auxoxsAEig ol Oeoi. (114) 

There is also an interesting passage in a fragment of the commentary on 
Aristotle by Andronicus of Rhodes where psyche is said to have been described 
as apiOpog: 

apiQpon yap EKaAouu tpgai 'xgn vpuxgu oti pgdsu ^d)ou z\ anAou 
acbparog aAAa Kara riuag Aoyoug Kai apiOpoug KpaOsuTwu ram 
npd)T(ui> aroixsiwu. (Themistii in libros Aristotelis De anima 
paraphrasis, XXXII, 23) 


Regarding apiOpog in tractate IV: 10, the relevant part is: 

ponag ouaa oun dpxg naura apiOpou spnspiEXEL uno pgdsuog 
£pnspi£XOV l E l,T l/ Ka i- nauxa apiOpou yEuuai uno pgdEuog YEUuoopEug 
EXEpou apiOpou. 

The Monas, since it is the origin, enfolds every arithmos without itself 
being enfolded by any, begetting every arithmos but not begotten by 
any. 

henads. kvadzc,. A transliteration in common use since the concept of the sudg - 
the Unity, often eguated with ponag - is metaphysical and has various 
interpretations in Plato, Iamblichus, Proclus, and others. 



cosmic order, Koapop. Cf. Poemandres 7. 


a mighty theos. In respect of the term psyap 0sop it is interesting to note that 
frescoes in a Minoan settlement in Akrotiri on the island of Santorini depict r\ 
psyaAp 0sd (the mighty goddess) among women holding bunches of flowers and 
a woman holding a net which, given the presence of birds in the fresco, is 
possibly for catching birds as gifts for the goddess. 

The term psyap 0sop also occurs in Acts 19:17 in reference to the Temple of 
Artemis - psydAgp 0£ap Apxspidop ispou - with Artemis mentioned again in v.28, 
MsydAp p Apxspip ’Ecpsaicjou (Powerful is Artemis of the Ephesians). 

cyclic return. Qv. tractate XI:2, dnoKaxacrxaoxp Kai dnxanoKaxdoraoxp, cyclic 
return and renewal. 

while it exists. Referring to the 'cosmic order' and thus to Kosmos, eikon of a 
more mighty divinity. 


16 . 


the denotata of being-becoming. Qv. the comment in section 11 regarding 
denotata and denotatum. 

17 . 

nurturer. Ti0pup. Cf. tractate XI:7, xpotpon Kai xi0pupu, nourisher and nurturer. 

fourth parsement. xsxapxou pspop. By a parsement - partiment, from the Latin 
partimentum - is meant the fundamental (the basic, elemental, primal) 
component or principle of 'things' as understood or as posited in Hellenic times. 
Here Earth is described as the fourth part, the other three being Air, Water, and 
Fire. Cf. Poemandres 8. 


18 . 

alertness. aioBgcrip. Alertness as in being perceptively aware of one's 
surroundings. Cf. Poemandres 5. 

pnuema. nusupa. A transliteration for reasons explained in my commentary on 
the text of Poemandres 5. In sum, the usual translation of 'spirit' is too 
restrictive and has too many modern and Christian associations. The various 
senses of nusupa in classical times are summarized in DeWitt Burton, Spirit , 
Soul, and Flesh: The Usage of flvcvpa, Weyf}, and Iap<; in Greek Writings and 
Translated Works from the Earliest Period to 225 AD (University of Chicago 
Press, 1918). 



19 . 


Therefore all living beings [...] perceiveration. Reading 6ia tou noun and not 61 ' 
auTou. 


20 . 

capability, Suuapic;. Not 'strength' or 'power' per se, but rather having the 
capacity, the capability, to do - to change, to craft, to bring-into-being - anything. 
Cf. Suuapic; 6 s tou Oeou 6 alum in tractate XI: 3, 

ngyp pen ouu nauToou 6 Oeoc;, oucria 6s 6 aicuu, uAg 6s 6 Koapoc;, 

Suuapic; 6 s tou Oeou 6 alum, spyou 6 s tou alaiuoc; 6 Koapoc;, YEuopsuoc; 
ounoTE, Kai asi yiuopsuoc; uno tou aiaiuoc;- 616 ou6e (pOappaETai noTE 
alum yap acpOapToc; ou 6 s dnoAsiTai ti tu)u eu tuh Koapan, tou Konpou 
uno tou aiwuoc; spnEpiEXopsuou. 

The foundation of all being is theos; of their guidditas, Aion; of their 
substance, Kosmos. The craft of theos: Aion; the work of Aion: 

Kosmos, which is not just a coming-into-being but always is, from 
Aion. Thus it cannot be destroyed since Aion is not destroyable nor 
will Kosmos cease to be since Aion surrounds it. 


21 . 

influencive. kiueoo. That is, to affect things, to set things in motion, to cause 
change. 

actuosities. suspyEiai. The sense of the Greek here is of (often vigorous) activity 
or occurrences either natural or which result from the actions of divinities or 
daimons. To try and convey something of this, I have chosen the English term 
'actuosities' rather than 'energies' which - given what the English term 'energy' 
now often imputes - does not in my view express the metaphysical meaning 
here. The English word actuosity derives from the classical Latin actuosus, with 
the adjective actuose occurring in a 1677 book by Theophilus Gale: " ’Euspysiu, 
as applied to God, notes his actuose, efficacious, and predeterminate concurse 
in and with althings." (The Court of The Gentiles. Part III, London, 1677). 

A more recent usage was by Ferrarin in chapter 8 - Aristotle's De anima and 
Hegel's philosophy of subjective spirit - of his book Hegel and Aristotle 
(Cambridge University Press, 2001) where he wrote: "Hegel appropriates and 
transforms the meaning of energeia to define spirit. Spirit is actuosity..." 

aspects. Reading pspg sort not psAg sari. 

blood. Reading Kai alpa with the MSS. In the metaphysical context of the 
tractate, blood as an 'aspect of theos' makes sense. 



22 . 


All That Exists, to nan. Literally, 'the all', but metaphysically implying 'all that 
exists', that is, the Universe. 


23 . 

disposition. noiorgc;. As in section 7, not signifying here 'guality' but rather 
'disposition,' gv. noioq, what kind, nature, type, character. 


What is being enumerated - outs p£y£0oc; outs ronoc; outs noioTgc; outs crxppa 
outs xponoc; - are not abstractions (such as 'time') but rather mortal-type 
attributes and appellations that are irrelevant in respect of theos. 

respected and followed. Given the metaphysical - not religious - tone and 
content of the tractate, I incline toward the view that nponKunsi Kai 0pf)CTK£us 
here does not imply a Christian-type reverence or worship or even being 
religious, but rather respect and following, as various Hellenic 
weltanschauungen or philosophies were respected and followed. 



Eppou xou TpiCTii£Y^ (JT0U npoc; Toy uiou Tax 
su op£i Aoyoc; anoKputpoc; nspi naAiyYEUEOiac; koci cnyrig EnayYS^uac; 


On A Mountain: 

Hermes Trismegistus To His Son Thoth, 

An Esoteric Discourse Concerning Palingenesis 
And The Reguirement of Silence 

Tractate XIII 


O O O 


Translation 


[1] When, father, you in the Exoterica conversed about divinity your language 
was enigmatic and obscure. There was, from you, no disclosure; instead, you 
said no one can be rescued before the Palingenesis. Now, following our 
discussion as we were passing over the mountain I became your supplicant, 
inguiring into learning the discourse on Palingenesis since that, out of all of 
them, is the only one unknown to me, with you saying it would be imparted to 
me when I became separated from the world. 

Thus I prepared myself, distancing my ethos from the treachery in the world. 
Therefore - by explaining it either aloud or in secret - rectify my insufficiencies 
since you said you would impart Palingenesis to me. 

Trismegistus, I am unknowing of what source a mortal is begotten and from 
what sown. 

[2] My son, noetic sapientia is in silence, with the sowing the genuinely noble. 
Father, that is completely impenetrable. So, of whom dispersed? 

Of, my son, the desire of theos. 

Father, of what kind then the begotten? For I do not share in such a guidditas 
and such a perceiveration. 

Those begotten of theos are other than theos: young but entirely whole, mixion 
of all abilities. 

Father, you speak enigmatically to me, not in the language of a teacher to a 
pupil. 



My son, this emanation is not taught; rather, it is presenced by and when the 
theos desires. 

[3] Father, while you speak of what is impractical and forced, I on my part seek 
what is straightforward. Was I produced as a foreign son of the paternal 
emanation? Do not repine me, father: I am a rightful son. Relate - plainly - the 
way of palingenesis. 

My son, what is there to say? All that can be told is this: I saw an unshaped 
vista, brought-into-being through the generosity of theos, of me setting forth to 
a deathless body, and now I am not that before because engendered by 
perceiveration. 

This matter is not taught: not through that shaped part through which is seeing. 
Thus and for me there is no concern for the initial mixturous form. It is not as if 
I am biochrome and have tactility and definity: I am a stranger to them. You, my 
son, now observe me with your eyes and directly see my physicality and 
perceptible form. And yet, my son, I am now not understandable with those 
eyes. 

[4] Father, you have stung the heart, causing no minor distraction, for I cannot 
now perceive myself. 

Would that you, my son, would - while not asleep - go beyond yourself as those 
who sleepfully dream. 

Inform me also of this: who is the essentiator of the Palingenesis? 

Through the desire of theos: The Mortal One, child of theos. 

[5] Father, what you have now presented has silenced me, with a forsaking of 
what was previously in my heart <...> since I perceive that your stature and 
your likeness are still the same. 

In that you have been deceived, for the form of the deathful alters every day: 
changed by the seasons, it grows then withers and so deceives. 

[6] What then - Trismegistus - is the actuality? 

My son: the imperturbable, the indistinguishable, the un-complexioned, the 
figureless, the steadfast, the unadorned, the revealed, the self-perceiving, the 
unwaveringly noble, the unmaterial. 

Father, I am completely confused. Just when I considered you were engendering 
learning in me, the perceptibility of my apprehension was obstructed. 


Thus it is, my son. It ascends, as Fire does, and descends, as Earth does, and 



flows, as Water does, and is neumaeos as is Air. But how can you apprehend 
through perception what is insubstantial, what is not flowing, what is 
unmixturous, what is undissolved; that which is only apprehensible through 
influence and actuosity, reguiring someone able to apprehend that bringing- 
into-being within theos? 

[7] Father, am I then deficient? 

Not so, my son. Go within: and an arriving. Intend: and an engendering. Let 
physical perceptibility rest, and divinity will be brought-into-being. Refine 
yourself, away from the brutish Alastoras of Materies. 

Alastoras are within me, then, father? 

Not just a few, my son, but many and terrifying. 

I do not apprehend them, father. 

My son, one Vengeress is Unknowing; the second. Grief. The third. Unrestraint; 
the fourth, Lascivity. The fifth. Unfairness; the sixth, Coveter. The seventh. 
Deceit; the eighth. Envy. The ninth. Treachery; the tenth. Wroth. The eleventh. 
Temerity; the twelfth. Putridity. 

In number, these are twelve but below them are numerous others who, my son, 
compel the inner mortal - bodily incarcerated - to suffer because of 
perceptibility. But they absent themselves - although not all at once - from those 
to whom theos is generous, which is what the Way and Logos of Palingenesis 
consists of. 

[8] Henceforward, speak guietly, my son, and keep this secret. For thus may the 
generosity of theos toward us continue. 

Henceforward, my son, be pleased, having refinement through the craefts of 
theos to thus comprehend the Logos. 

My son, to us: arrivance of Knowledge of Theos. On arrival: Unknowing is 
banished. My son, to us: arrivance of Knowledge of Delightfulness: on arriving. 
Grief runs away to those who have the room. 

[9] The influence invoked following Delightfulness is Self-Restraint: a most 
pleasant influence. Let us, my son, readily welcome her: arriving, she 
immediately pushes Unrestraint aside. 

The fourth invoked is Perseverance who is influxious against Lascivity. Which 
Grade, my son, is the foundation of Ancestral Custom: observe how without any 
deliberation Unfairness was cast out. My son, we are vindicated since 
Unfairness has departed. 



The sixth influence invoked for us - against Coveter - is community. With that 
departed, the next invokation: Actualis, and thus - with Actualis presenced - 
does Deceit run away. Observe, my son, how with Actualis presenced and Envy 
absent, the noble has been returned. For, following Actualis, there is the noble, 
together with Life and Phaos. 

No more does the retribution of Skotos supervene, for, vanguished, they 
whirlingly rush away. 

[10] Thus, my son, you know the Way of Palingenesis. By the Dekad brought- 
into-being, geniture of apprehension was produced, banishing those twelve; and 
by this geniture we are of theos. 

Thus whomsoever because of that generosity obtains divine geniture, having 
gone beyond physical perceptibility, discovers that they consist of such, and are 
pleased. 

[11] With a guietude, father, engendered by theos, the seeing is not of the sight 
from the eyes but that through the noetic actuosity of the craeft. I am in the 
Heavens; on Earth; in Water; in Air. I am in living beings, in plants; in the womb, 
before the womb, after the womb. Everywhere. 

But speak to me about how the retributions of Skotos - which are twelve in 
number - are pushed aside by ten influences. What is that Way, Trismegistus? 

[12] My son, this body which we have passed beyond is constituted from the 
circular Zodiac which is composed of beings, twelve in number and of the same 
physis, yet polymorphous in appearance so as to lead mortals astray. The 
difference between them, my son, becomes one when they act <...> Temerity 
united with Wroth, and indistinguishable. 

It is probably correct to say that all of them withdraw when pushed away by 
those ten influences: that is, by the Dekad. For, my son, the Dekad is an effector 
of psyche, with Life and Phaos a unity there where the arithmos of the Henad is 
brought forth from the pneuma. Thus it is reasonable that the Henad contains 
the Dekad and the Dekad the Henad. 

[13] Father, I observe All That Exists, and myself, in the perceiveration. 

My son, this is the Palingenesis: to no more present the body in three 
separations, through this disclosure regarding Palingenesis, which I have 
written about for you alone so as not to be rouners of all these things to the 
many but instead to whomsoever theos himself desires. 

[14] Inform me, father, if this body - constituted of such craefts - is liable to 
dissipation. 



Speak quietly and do not talk of deficiencies or you shall be in error with the 
eye of your perceiveration disrespectful. The perceptible body of physis is far 
away from the quidditas of geniture, for one is dissipative, the other is 
not-dissipative; one is deathful, the other deathless. 

Do you not know that you are engendered of theos, as a child of The One, as am 
I? 

[15] Father, my inclination is for the laudation of the song you said you heard 
from those influences when you reached the Ogdoad. 

Just as, my son, Poemandres divined about the Ogdoad. It is noble of you to 
hasten to leave that dwelling for you are now refined. Poemandres, the 
perceiveration of authority, did not impart to me anything other than what is 
written, understanding that I would apprehended the entirety; hearing what I 
was inclined to, observing the entirety, and entrusting me to presence the 
beautiful. Thus do all those influences within me chant. 

Father, I desire to hear them so that I might apprehend. 

[16] Be quiet my son: now hear that most fitting laudation, the song of 
Palingenesis which I had chosen not to openly divulge except to you at your 
completion and which is not taught but concealed through silence. 

Thus, my son, on your feet in a place open to the air look respectfully to the 
Southwind as Helios descends, as at the ascending and toward the Eastwind. 

Be quiet my son. 


Logos A. The Esoteric Song 


[17] Let every Physis of Kosmos favourably listen to this song. 

Gaia: be open, so that every defence against the Abyss is opened for me; 
Trees: do not incurvate; 

For I now will sing for the Master Artisan, 

For All That Exists, and for The One. 

Open: you Celestial Ones; and you. The Winds, be calm. 

Let the deathless clan of theos accept this, my logos. 

For I shall sing of the maker of everything; 

Of who established the Earth, 

Of who affixed the Heavens, 



Of who decreed that Oceanus should bring forth sweet water 
To where was inhabited and where was uninhabited 
To so sustain all mortals; 

Of who decreed that Fire should bring light 
To divinities and mortals for their every use. 

Let us all join in fond celebration of who is far beyond the Heavens: 

That artisan of every Physis. 

May the one who is the eye of perceiveration accept this fond celebration 
From my Arts. 

[18] Let those Arts within me sing for The One and for All That Exists 
As I desire all those Arts within me to blend, together. 

Numinous knowledge, from you a numinal understanding: 

Through you, a song of apprehended phaos. 

Delighted with delightful perceiverance. 

Join me, all you Arts, in song. 

You, mastery, sing; and you, respectful of custom. 

Through me sing of such respect. 

Sing, my companions, for All That Exists: 

Honesty, through me, sing of being honest. 

The noble, sing of nobility. 

Phaos and Life: fond celebration spreads from us to you. 

My gratitude, father: actuosity of those my Arts. 

My gratitude, theos: Artisan of my actuosities; 

Through me, the Logos is sung for you. 

Through me, may Kosmos accept 
Such respectful wordful offerings as this. 

[19] Such is what the Arts within me loudly call out. They sing of All That Exists; 
they accomplish your desire. From you: deliberations; then to you, from All That 
Exists. 

Accept from Kosmos - the Kosmos within us - respectful wordful offerings. Life, 
recure! Phaos, reveal! Theos, spiritus! For - Breath-Giver, Artisan - it is your 
Logos that Perceiveration guides. 

[20] You are theos. Your mortal loudly calls out: through Fire, through Air, 
through Earth, through Water, through Pneuma, through your created beings. 

To me, from your Aion, a laudation. And, through your deliberations, I 
discovered the repose that I seek. Because of your desire, I perceived. 



[21] Father, I also have assigned the laudation you spoke of to my Kosmos. 

My son, speak of "in the apprehended." 

In the apprehended I am able to do, father. For me, through your song and your 
laudation, a more numinal perceiveration. And yet, there is a desire for me to 
convey from my own heart a laudation to theos. 

My son, do not be incautious. 

Father, what I behold in the perceiverance, I say. It is to theos, to you - 
essentiator of engenderment - that I, Thoth, convey wordful offerings. Theos, 
you the Father; you the Kyrios, you the Perceiveration, accept the respectful 
wordful offerings you desire. For, by your deliberations, all is accomplished. 

My son, you convey an agreeable offering to theos, father of all. But you should 
add "through the Logos." 

[22] My thanks to you, father, for your advice regarding the invokation. 

My son, I am glad that the actuality has borne good fruit, the unrottable 
produce. Having learned of this from me, profess silence my son about this 
wonder, revealing to no one the tradition of the Palingenesis, for otherwise we 
will be regarded as rouners. Each of us has had a sufficiency of interest: I in 
speaking, you in listening. Through noesis you have obtained knowledge about 
yourself and our father 


o o o 


Commentary 


Title. 

Epgou xou xpiavieylcTTOu npoc; top uiou Tax eu opei ’koyoc, anoKpucpoc; nepl naAiYY£ y £ CT i°T Kai 
CTiYiiq enaYY^AioT- On A Mountain: Hermes Trismegistus To His Son Thoth, An Esoteric 
Discourse Concerning Palingenesis And The Reguirement of Silence. 

Thoth. As in other tractates I translate Tar by Thoth, avoiding the conventional 
Tat which, in English, has a colloguial meaning inappropriate here. As to which 
'Thoth' is meant, the consensus is that in this and some other tractates it refers 
to the son (possibly biologically or more probably metaphorically) of Hermes 



Trismegistus who himself was named by the Greeks as Thoth, with the Tax of 
some other tractates being a scribal corruption of the name Thoth. 


Esoteric Discourse. Aoyoc; anoKputpoc;. While 'esoteric' is an apt translation in 
regard to anoKputpoc;, 'discourse' is not entirely satisfactory in respect of Aoyoc; 
since it could be here interpreted to mean 'disclosure' or 'explanation'. 
However, given what follows in section 1 - nuOopsnou xon xgc; naAiyysnscriac; 
Aoyon pa0siu...napa6i66i>ai poi - 'discourse' seems appropriate. 

Palingenesis. Rather than ascribe a particular meaning to naAiyysnscria: - such 
as 'rebirth' or 'regeneration' -1 have chosen the English word palingenesis 
(from the Latin palingenesia) with that term explained by what follows in this 
particular discourse, gv. w. 12 and 13. 

Requirement. The sense of snayysAia here, given what is discussed in this 
tractate, is 'reguirement' rather than the strident 'command' or what is implied 
by the rather vague word 'promise'. 


l. 

Father. The Greek d> naxsp - literally 'my father' - is a polite form of address, 
akin to the English 'sir'. Similarly, cl) tekuou - 'my son' - is a polite reply. Given 
the esoteric nature of the text, a possible interpretation here of d> ndxsp would 
be 'Master', and of ca tekuou 'my pupil'. 

in the Exoterica. ’En xoic; ysniKoic;. Since the term ysuiKcau Aoycau occurs in 
tractate X it is reasonable to assume that ysniKoc; here refers to the same thing 
although the meaning of the term is moot given that no details are provided in 
this tractate nor in tractate X, nor in Stobaeus (Excerpts, III, 1 and VI, 1) where 
the terms also occurs. While most translators have assumed that it refers to 
'generic' things or 'generalities' and thus (by adding Aoyoi) have opted for an 
expression such as 'General Discourses', and given that a transliteration - such 
as genikois or genikoi - is awkward, I have in respect of the ysuiKoi opted for 
exoterica (from the Latin via the Greek xd s^ooxspiKd) with the meaning of 
"exoteric treatises designed for or suitable to the generality of disciples or 
students," with the plausible suggestion thus being that there are exoteric 
Hermetic treatises and esoteric Hermetic treatises, with Reitzenstein 
describing these other treatises as 6ie^o6ikoi Aoyoi (R.A. Reitzenstein. 
Poimandres. Teubner, Leipzig. 1904. p.118) a distinction he also mentioned in 
his later work Die Hellenistischen Mysterien Religionen. 

passing over the mountain. I follow the MSS and read pExapdcmwc; rather than 
the emendation KaxapdcjEwc;, taking the sense of pExapdcrsooc; here as "passing 
over" - walking on and over - the mountain. There seems no need for the 
emendation - which implies a descent from the mountain - with its possible 
suggestion of something more symbolic, more religious or mystical, having 



occurred, as for example might be implied in the Gospel of John with the 
juxtaposition of kocxePp and du£(3p in chapter one w. 12-13, with Thomas Aquinas 
writing: 

"Sed non vacat a mysterio, quod in Capharnaum descendit, et 
postmodum Ierosolymam ascendit. Nisi enim descendisset primum, 
non competisset ei ascendere: quia, ut dicitur Eph. IV, 10, qui 
descendit, ipse est et qui ascendit." Super Evangelium S. Ioannis 
lectura, Caput II, Lectio 1 

That he descended to Capernaum and then ascended to Jerusalem is not without its 
mystery since if he did not first descend he would not have been able to then 
ascend, for as has been related (Eph. IV, 10) "The one who descended is the same as 
the one who ascended." 

the discourse on palingenesis. The Greek word translated here as 'discourse' is 
Aoyoc;, as in the title. 

imparted to me. napadldoopi carries the sense here of 'handing down' - of 
transmitting, disclosing - some ancestral teaching or wisdom; a disclosing from 
master to pupil. 

separated from the world. In respect of dnaAAoxpiooo what is implied is not 
'alienated' from (which has too many modern connotations) the world (koojioc;), 
but rather 'separate' - distanced - from the world, from worldly things, as a 
mystic is often 'otherworldly' and may seem to be - to others, and to themselves 
- a stranger in the world. 

distancing my ethos. Reading dnpAAoxploocja (with Parthey, et al) not the 
emendation of Nock (dnppdpEluxra) with cppouppa here suggestive of one's 
character and especially of one's "way of thinking", one's Weltanschauung: that 
is, the 'spirit' or ethos which guides one's way of life. 

treachery, dndxpc;. Personified in Hesiod's Theogony as a child of Night (Nu£J 
along with "darksome Kir and Death" - Kppa psAaiuau Kai Oduaxou - and 
Nemesis, Nspscjic;. 

rectify my insufficiencies, xa ucrxEpqpaxa dpanAppuxjou. An alternative, literal, 
translation would be "supply what is needed." 

since you said you would impart Palingenesis to me. Given the somewhat 
unusual phrasing here - ole; seppe; poi naAiYyauEcrlocc; napadouuai, which led 
Nock to add yeuectip after naAiYYsuEcrlac; - it seems that naAiYYsuEcrlac; is the 
title given to a particular doctrine or esoteric theory rather than just a term 
such as 'rebirth'. Hence my capitalization. 

what source ... what sown. The metaphysical context - and the reply - suggests 
that both ppxpap and nnopap are meant metaphorically rather than literally 



(womb, seed). 


mortal. As in other tractates I translate auBpumoc; as 'mortal' rather than as 
'man'. Which here - as in other tractates - suits both the Hellenic context, of 
mortals contrasted with the immortal theos and the immortal theoi, and the 
metaphysical context of immortality being possibly attainable by select mortals. 

2 . 

noetic sapientia. For a variety of reasons, I have used the term noetic sapientia 
to denote crotpia uospa. 

i) The metaphysical terms uoup uospop, uoup ouoiu)6r|c;, and none; ^gotikoc; occur 
in Proclus, qv. Procli Diadochi In Platonis Timaeum Commentari, Volume 5, 

Book 4, 245-247; Procli in Platonis Parmenidem Commentaria, II 733 and IV 
887. Interestingly, Proclus associates noapoc; with the three 'septenary planets' 
Mercury, Venus, and the Sun. 

Here, aotpia noepa may well suggest a particular hermetic principle which 
requires contextual interpretation. 

ii) As noted in my commentary on Poemandres 29 - where I used the Latin 
sapientia in respect of crotpia - in some contexts the English word 'wisdom' does 
not fully reflect the meaning (and the various shades) of crotpia, especially in a 
metaphysical (or esoteric) context given what the English term 'wisdom' now, in 
common usage and otherwise, often denotes. As in the Poemandres tractate 
sapientia (for crotpia) requires contextual - a philosophical - interpretation, as 
Sophia (for crotpia) does in tractate XI where it is there suggestive, as with Aion, 
Kronos, and Kosmos, of a personified metaphysical principle. 

iii) In respect of noapoc;, the English word 'intellectual' has too many irrelevant 
modern connotations, with phrases such as 'intellectual wisdom' and 'the 
wisdom that understands' - for crotpia noepa - unhelpful regarding suggesting a 
relevant philosophical meaning. Hence the use of the term 'noetic' which 
suggests a particular type of apprehension - a perceiveration - whereby certain 
knowledge and a particular understanding can be ascertained. 

Thus, noetic sapientia implies that the knowledge and understanding that is 
noetically acquired transcends - or at least is different from - that acquired both 
(a) through observation of and deductions concerning phenomena and (b) 
through the use of denotatum whereby beings are given 'names' and assigned 
to abstractive categories with such naming and such categories assumed to 
provide knowledge and understanding of the physis of those beings. [In respect 
of physis, qv. the comment on tpuaacoc; piac; in section 12.] 


In addition, given what follows - an aiyf), 'in silence' - such knowledge and 
understanding does not require nor depend upon words whether they be spoken 



or written or thought. Hence, the 'source' of mortals is in, can be known and 
understood through, the silence of noetic sapientia. 

genuine. In respect of aAgOinoc; as 'genuine', cf. Poemandres 30, aAgOiufi 
opacric;. 

noble. Regarding ayaOoc; as 'noble/nobility/honour', gv. my commentary on 
Poemandres 22 and my essays Concerning ayaOoc; and vovq in the Corpus 
Hermeticum and Cicero On Summum Bonum. 

of whom dispersed. To express the meaning of the Greek, to avoid gender bias 
and because of the following naic;, I have here used the plural rather than the 
singular, those avoiding expressions such as "I do not share/he does not share" 
and "he that is begotten of theos." This also has the advantage of avoiding a 
misapprehension such as "the begotten one will be different, a god, a son of 
god." 

the desire of theos. In respect of OsAppa here, gv. v.18, auncmaxE xco OeAppaxi 
pou ndaai ai eu spot dunapsic;. 

guidditas. oucria. As at tractates XI:2 and VI:1, guidditas is a more appropriate 
translation of oucria rather than either 'essence' or 'substance'. Quidditas is 
post-classical Latin, from whence the English word guiddity, and here as in 
those tractates should be understood as a philosophical term reguiring 
contextual interpretation. One possible interpretation of guidditas here as at 
VI: 1 is 'the being of that being/entity', with such guidditas often presenced in - 
and perceived via or as - cpucric; (physis). 

such a perceiveration. I have followed the MSS and translated Kai xpp uopxpp, 
omitted by Nock et al. In respect of uopxpp, cf. Plutarch on the views of Krantor 
of Soli regarding psyche: piynuim xpn v|ruxpu ek xe xpp uopxpp Kai xpp nspi xa 
aicrOgxd do^aaxpp cpucrEcoc; (De Animae Procreatione in Timaeo, 1). 

In respect of uoup as perceiveration/perceiverance, gv. my commentary on the 
Poemandres tractate. 

entirely whole, xo nan su nanxi. A literal translation - "the all in all" - does not in 
its blandness (and the fact that "all in all" is a colloguialism) convey the 
meaning of the Greek, which considering what follows is suggestive of "entirely 
whole." 

mixion of all abilities, ek naacnu dunapEcuu cjunEarobc;. Mixion - a variant spelling 
of mixtion, meaning melded, compounded, combined, composed of - is most 
suitable for crunEOTobc; given the metaphysical matters discussed. 

a teacher to a pupil, to xekuou and d> naxsp not here literally referring to how a 
father should converse with his son but rather to a teacher instructing a pupil. 



with the pupil expecting the teacher to explain matters clearly rather than by 
means of riddles. 

emanation. I incline toward the view that yeuoc; (which is literally 'kind', 
species, race, folk, breed) is used here as a technical term which - given what 
follows, uno xou 0sou duapipvf]OK£Tai, and the fact that it is not feasible for one 
mortal to impart knowledge about it to another mortal - here implies a 
particular 'emanation' of theos; a knowing of which one has to, as Hermes goes 
on to describe, experience for it to be properly understood. Such 'emanations of 
theos' are described in the Poemandres tractate where they are symbolized by a 
septenary system and the two "immortal" (acausal) realms which await for 
mortals beyond those seven spheres, with knowledge of these emanations being 
acguired by the duodoq (anados, the upward journey) from the deathful realms 
to the realms of the deathless. 

The term emanation also has the advantage of connotating the literal meaning 
of yeuoc; since an 'emanation' is derived from a particular kind, breed, or 
lineage. 

presenced. The term 'presenced' is from the noun 'presencing' (derived from 
the Latin praesentia) and means "the action or process of making some-thing 
manifest and/or present and/or established." 

duapipmjoKoo is a very interesting word to use and one which has a variety of 
meanings depending on context, and thus does not always impute something to 
do with either 'mind' or with 'memory' as those English terms are now often 
understood with their implications of those 'things' having some sort of an 
existence 'somewhere' - in the case of 'memory' as a faculty of the 'mind' - 
and/or as guantifiable 'things'. 

In the world of ancient heroes and warriors, as evoked by Homer, it is simply a 
'mentioning' of something: 

to tpiA’, snsi 6g tocutoc p’ ai>£pur|oac; Kai ssinsq, 
tpaoi gugoTipac; ofjq pgxspog eiuekcx noAAouc; 

£P pEyapOlC; d£KT|Tl O£0£U KOKOC pgX al> O [aCT 0 al 

My friend - since you have, in speaking to me, mentioned this. 

There are indeed rumours of many suitors for your mother being in your home 
Against your will who are plotting to do you harm. 

(Homer, The Odyssey, Book III, 321-323) 

In Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles it implies a 'seeing again' of things past: 
aAA’ £ytb oatpwc; 

aynaix’ auapufjou) viv. eu yap old’ oxi 
Kaxoidsu, gpoc; xco Ki0aipu)uog xonco. 



6 pen SmAoioi noipnioic;, Eyd) 6’ sin, 

EnAgoia^on to)6e xanSpi xpsic; oAouc; 
gpoc; sip apKxoupon EKpgnouc; xpououc; 

But I shall bring light 

Upon those things which are now unknown. For well do I know 
That he will see again that region of Cithaeron when he 
With a double flock and I with one 

Were neighbours and comrades for three entire six month 
Durations from Spring to Arcturus. 

(1131-1137) 

In this tractate, the implication of dnapipnijoKoo is of theos - literally, given the 
definite article, xou Oeou, the theos - presencing in the mortal (and thus gifting 
them with) the reguired understanding/knowledge of the emanation, just as 
theos has gifted mortals with sentience, cf. Oeou doopsdc; in IV: 5, sAAdyipoc; in 
tractate XI: 7 and Asclepius 16, "Prouisum cautumgue est, guantum 
rationabiliter potuisset a summo deo, tunc cum sensu, disciplina, intellegentia 
mentes hominum est munerare dignatus. Hisce enim rebus, guibus ceteris 
antestamus animalibus." 


3. 


unshaped. anAaoxon. A privation of nAdoow, hence 'without invention, 
pretence, form; not manufactured, unadorned, unfashioned, without shape.' Cf. 
the irony of Lucian in De Morte Peregrini 10, ngAoc; yap sxi anAaoxoc; f]i> Kai 
ouSsnu) euxeAec; ayaApa gpiu 6£6gpioupygxo, for he was then formless clay with 
that glorious depiction not yet complete. 

What is unshaped (form-less) is the vista - the view - seen, with there being no 
need, in my view, to impute that Hermes is here speaking of having had a 
'vision', mystical, prophetic, or otherwise, given that a 'vision' is not by its 
nature of what is 'form-less' but of some-thing or some-things perceived and 
which therefore, being seen, have form or forms, gv. the mention of ou6e tgj 
nAaorcp xouxco oxoixeiw and of sl6op which follow. 

through the generosity of theos. if, eAeou Oeou. Literally, "from the generosity of 
theos." Considering the metaphysical context, I incline toward the view that 
eAeoc; here is neither mercy - gv. Oedipus Tyrannus 672, snoiKxipu) oxopa 
sAsiuou ouxop 6’ £V0’ an f) OTuygaETai - nor 'pity' (cf. Oedipus Tyrannus 180, 
npAsa 6 e y£n£0Aa npop nsSco Oanaxacpopa keitoi dnoiKTcnc;) but rather 
'generosity' in the sense of Matthew 12:7, ti eoxip ’'EAeoc; OeAoo Kai ou Ouaian, 

"I seek generosity and not sacrifice" with such 'generosity' (of deed and spirit) 
not exactly the same as what the word 'compassion' now implies, given the 
post-Hellenic and especially the contemporary connotations of the word 
'compassion'. 



setting forth ... engendered by perceiveration. Kai spauxou E^sApAuba sic; 
abauaxou ampa, Kai sipi nun ovy 6 npin, a AA' £Y£nup0pn wp- This passage is 
usually interpreted in a way which suggests that Hermes is describing some 
kind of ancient 'astral travel' where he goes "out of himself" and thence "into" a 
deathless body abdnaxon oxopa (in respect of banaxoc; and dbanaxoc; as 
deathful and deathless, gv. my commentary on Poemandres 14 and on vv. 1 and 
2 of tractate XI). 

However, I take the passage more literally, especially given the phrase sipi nun 
oux 6 npin, "now I am not the/that before," and the mention of having been 
produced/engendered/grown by perceiveration. That is, Hermes has "seen" - 
intuitively perceived, had an insight into - what deathlessness means and 
implies and is not the person he was before, having acguired (or been given, by 
theos) the gift of understanding that perceiveration engenders, for as 
mentioned in tractate IV:4 

pdnxicron CTEauxpn p Sunapsnp sic; xouxon xou Kpaxppa, p marsuoucra 
oxi dnsAsuapi npop xou KajanEpiyauxa xou Kpaxppa, p ynoopi^ouCTa 
sni xi YEyouap. oaoi psu oun cruupKan xou KppuYpaxop Kai 
EPanxiaanxo xou uoop, ouxoi pexeqxou xpp y^^ctewp Kai xeAeioi 
EYEUouxo audpcunoi, xou uouu 6£^ap£uoi 

If you have strength enough, immerse yourself in the chaldron 
Should you accept you can ascend - 
Having discovered how you came-into-being - 
To the one who dispatched down that chaldron. 

The many who understood that declaration and were immersive with perceiveration 
Gained a certain knowledge, becoming more complete mortals 
Through having received the perceiveration 

shaped part. A direct contrast with the previous use of nAdcroxu in respect of 
what was seen. 

thus and for me there is no concern for the initial mixturous form. 616 Kai 
ppsApxai pot xo npdixon ctuu0exou EiSop. What there is no concern for is the 
causal form (e16oc;) of the mortal body, mixturous and formful as it is (in respect 
of mixturous, gv. the note on mixion in v. 2) and given that such an initial form 
will, by palingenesis, be changed. 

not as if. Reading oux oxi with the MSS; literally, "not as though." Cf. John 6:46 
oux oxi xou naxspa EoopaKEU xip. 

biochrome ... definity. I take KE^pcuapai Kai acppu e^w Kai psxpou, aAAoxpiop 6 e 
xouxgou sipi metaphorically, not literally, with (i) KE^pwapai implying not colour 
per se but rather biochromy, the natural or the apparent (observed) colouration 
of living beings, and (ii) pexpou suggestive not of "measure" but rather of 
'definity' in reference to 'indefinity' (from the noun indefinitude) and thus 
implying, in this context, 'beyond being definable' by ordinary, causal, means 



such as 'measure' and 'weight' and 'determinability' and 'definement'. 


and directly see my physicality and perceptible form. While various 
emendations have been suggested for the readings of the MSS here, including 
6e sipi between 6 xi 6s and Kaxauosic;, the general meaning seems clear: to 
directly see or fix or to concentrate one's eyes, one's gaze on (dx£ui^u>) the 
outward form (sldoc;) which here is the body, the physical appearance, the 
physicality of the person. 

But, as Hermes goes on to explain - ouk ocpBaApoic; xouxoic; Bsoopoupai nun - 
what is so observed by the physical eyes does not provide an understanding - a 
perception, a seeing - of what he is now as a result of the "unshaped vista" that 
he, through the generosity of theos, saw of himself "setting forth to a deathless 
body" In respect of dEcapEw, cf. John 4:19, Asysi auxco p yuup, Kupis, dsoopu) oxi 
npocppxpc; si m3, "the woman said to him: Sir, I deem you are a prophet." 


4. 

Father ; you have stung the heart , plunging me into no minor distraction , for I 
cannot now perceive myself Eip panian ps ouk oAiypu Kai oiarppaxp (ppsnwn 
snECTEiaap, (I) naxsp- spauxon yap nun oby opu). 

My translation is guite different from previous ones - such as Copenhaver's "you 
have driven me guite mad, father, and you have deranged my heart. Now I do 
not see myself" - for the following reasons. 

i) Does pania, in the context of this particular tractate, eguate to what the 
English terms 'mania' and 'madness' now denote, as for example - in the case of 
mania - in 'obsessive need or enthusiasm', 'mood disorder', and - in the case of 
madness - 'mental illness', psychosis, lack of restraint, uncontrollable fury, 
uncontrollable mental turmoil, or even in the colloguial sense of 'cool' or 
guirkily interesting? 

It is my considered opinion that it does not, but rather denotes what is 
suggested by Acts 26:24-25 especially given the use there of paiuopai, 

Tauxa 6s auxou dnoAoyoupsuou 6 Opcrxoc; psyaAp xp (pump tppaiu 
Maiup, nauAs- xa noAAa ere ypappaxa sip pauiau nspixpensi. 6 6s 
nauAop Ou patnopai, eppaiu, Kpaxiars Opors, aAAa aApdetap Kai 
CTUitppoCTUupp pppaxa dnocpdsyyopai. 

Speaking up for himself, Festus, in a very loud voice, said: "Paul, you are distracted. 

Your extensive learning has brought you to distraction." But Paul replied: "Noble 
Festus, I am not beside myself for the words I have spoken are restrained and 
truthful." 



ii) In respect of oicttppotu I am rather reminded of the usage of oicrrpgpa in 
Oedipus Tyrannus, 1318, 

oipoi paA’ auBic;: olou eicteSu p’ apa KEUTpoon te tu)i>6’ oiarpripa Kai 

puf)PP K(XKU)l> 

as do the stings of those goads, and the recalling of those troubles, pierce me 

where the transitive senses of goad include "to cause annoyance or discomfort; 
to spur someone on, or 'to sting' or to prod someone to provoke them into 
responding." 

Thus, with tppf)i> taken as a metaphor for the heart, one has the contextually 
apposite stung the heart , rather than completely out of context phrases such as 
"mind frenzy" or "mad". 

iii) spauTon yap pup oux opu). Not a literal 'cannot see' but rather 'cannot 
comprehend who or what I - as a being - am," as a conseguence of what Hermes 
has just said about his own being. Hence, I cannot now perceive myself. 

go beyond. In respect of biE^sAijAuBac;, not here implying to "pass through", or 
"come out" (of yourself) but "go - or pass - beyond" (yourself) as those sleepfully 
dreaming often in their dreams travel far beyond where they are sleeping. 

essentiator. The entity, person, or divinity, who essentiates; that is, who is the 
genesis of, who is the essence of, and who gives being to - who 'authors' and 
who fashions - the Palingenesis. Which 16th century English word expresses the 
meaning here of the Greek term ysPEnioupyoc;. Cf. Sgpioupyoc; - 'artisan' - in 
Poemandres 24. 

The Mortal One , child of theos. ’O tou 0eou naic;, auBpoonoc; sic;, BsAppaTi 0eou. 
In respect of ap0pcunoc; sic;, literally, Essentialist Mortal. That is, the primatial, 
or 'archetypal', human being. In respect of 'O tou 0eou naic;, cf. v. 2: tou 
BsAppaToc; tou 0eou...o ysppoopE poc; 0eou 0eoc; naiq, with naic; not restricted to 
'son 1 but implying the child - and hence the children, the youthful - of the theos, 
with the conventional translation here of 'son of god' imposing a particular 
meaning on the text and thus inviting as it may unwarranted comparisons with 
aspects of Christian theology. 


5. 

silenced. In regard to dtpacnau, gv. Euripides, Helen, 548-9, 

cue; Sspac; Sei^acra ctou EKnAp^iu ppiu depaaiau te npoari0r|c; 


I am mortified, silenced, by you imposing such a bodily appearance upon me 



in my heart <...> since I perceive. It is possible that Reitzenstein's assumption - 
in Die hellenistischen Mysterienreligionen. Teubner, Leipzig, 1927 - of a lacuna 
here is correct, although it is perhaps more probable to interpret what Thoth 
has just said - that he perceives the stature and the features of Hermes are still 
the same - accounts for him "forsaking what was previously in his heart," 
because he now believes that Hermes was speaking metaphorically in regard to 
being a stranger to "tactility and definity." Which is why, after the reply from 
Hermes, Thoth goes on to ask a ouu aAgOsc; sarin (what, then, is the actuality) 
and then, after the reply from Hermes, says Mspr)na outcuc;. 

the seasons. As elsewhere, xponoc; is not some abstract 'time' but rather the 
duration or durations between certain observable events or changes, often 
measured by such things as the phases of the moon or by the appearance or 
disappearance of constellations or certain stars in the night sky Here, it refers 
to the seasons of Nature and how, over the seasons, mortals - and crops - grow 
then wither. 


6 . 

What then - Trismegistus - is the actuality? Ti oun aAgOsc; scran, to Tpiapsyiaxs. 
In respect of aAgOsia I have - as in translations of other Hermetic tractates, 
such as Poemandres 31 and XI: 1 - eschewed the conventional translation of 
'truth' (with its implication of some abstract, impersonal, and disputable, 
meaning) in favour of a contextual interpretation, mindful as I am of John 18:38 
- a scran aAijOsia, Quid est veritas? - which well expresses a Greco-Roman 
sentiment. 

The English term is derived from the classical Latin actualis and, in this context, 
refers to what is real, what has actual being or is a demonstrable fact. 

the un-complexioned...the unmaterial. There are two ways of construing what 
follows. As an impersonal list of philosophical attributes - such as formless, 
colourless - or metaphorically as personal gualities associated with or relevant 
to the guest for palingenesis, and while most translators have chosen the first 
option I incline toward the view that, given the personal context - of what 
Hermes has said, "directly see my physicality," and about how "the form of the 
deathful alters every day" - they signify personal gualities. These personal 
gualities, such as to acrxTipoaicrTon and to aCTcopaTou are echoed in the De 
Imaginibus Oratio of Iohannes Damascenus (written c. 730 ce) when he 
enumerates the gualities of God. 

Here, and for example, 

i) the un-complexioned. to axpcopocTon, gv. axpooc;, the opposite of su^pooc;, cf. 
Xenophon, Cyropaedia, Book VIII, 1.41 cue; suxpocuTspoi opcpuTO rj nscpuKaorn. An 
alternative to 'un-complexioned' would be 'hueless'. 



ii) the figureless, to dcrxripdTiCTTon. That is, of no particular physique. Qv. 
Iohannes Damascenus, De Imaginihus Oratio I: 4. (Migne, Patrologia Graeca, 
94). Cf. Quintilian, Institutio Oratoria, Book VIII, 3.59, sunt inornata et haec: 
quod male dispositum est, id duoiKonopgrou, quod male figuratum, id 
dCTxqpocTiCTxou quod male collocatum. 

iii) the unadorned, to yupnon. Not literally 'naked' or unclothed, but a metaphor 
for 'unadorned'. 

iv) the revealed, to tpaiuou. While the literal sense here is problematic - cf. 
Herodotus, II, 71.1, xauAiodouTac; cpaiuou, and Sophocles, Oedipus Tyrannus 
1229, ra 6’ ocutik' sic; to tpooc; (panel, "soon to be exposed to the light" - what 
seems to be suggested metaphorically is 'the visible', 'the (already) revealed', 
and thus someone who is conspicuously (luminously) open and honest and has 
nothing to hide that might, to their detriment, be exposed. Cf. Ton snird^auTa 
nup tpanqnai in v. 17 and the quotation there from Plato, Timaeus, 39b. 

v) the self-perceiving, to auTco KaTaAqnTon. That is, the self-apprehended, the 
self-aware, person. 

vi) the unwaveringly noble, to anaAAoiwTon ayaOon. Qv. to ayaOon, ayaOon, 
upnsi in v. 18. 

vii) the unmaterial, to dawpaTon. The personal sense is well-expressed in a 
14th century translation of 'De Proprietatibus Re rum' in which the qualities of 
an angel are explained: "inasmuch as he is farre from the bondage of earthly 
matter, insomuch he is the more perfect in contemplation of spirituall and 
unmateriall thinges." (Book I, ii. ii. 60). In respect of the term as applied to God, 
qv. Iohannes Damascenus, De Imaginihus Oratio I: 4. Cf. Gellius, Nodes Atticae, 
V, 15, 1-4, 

Vetus atque perpetua quaestio inter nobilissimos philosophorum 
agitata est, corpusne sit vox an incorporeum. Hoc enim vocabulum 
quidam fmxerunt proinde quod Graece dicitur dompaTon. Corpus 
autem est quod aut efficient est aut patiens; id Graece defmitur to 
fjToi noiouu rj nacr^on. Quam definitionem significare volens, Lucretius 
poeta ita scripsit: Tangere enim aut tangi, nisi corpus, nulla potest 
res. 


I am completely confused. Mspqua outgoc;. Just as in v. 4, the context does not 
support Thoth saying - even rhetorically - something such as "I have gone mad" 
or "I am really deranged" considering what the English words "mad" and 
"deranged" now impute. The sense here - given what follows, suEtppdxOqaau at 
alaOfiCTEic; toutou pou tou nopparoc; - is rather of being completely confused, 
befuddled, and thus lost because of what Hermes has just said. Cf. John 10:20, 
Aaipomon Kai poclusTai ti aurou aKousTs - "why listen to him? He bears a 



daemon and is not himself" - with its suggestion that not only is the person 
completely confused but also that it is not him who is speaking (or, more 
probably, not he who is ranting) but the daemon he carries around and thus is 
"possessed" by 

the perceptibility of my apprehension was obstructed. £U£cppdx0ricjan at 
aiadgaEic; toutou pou xou norjpaxoc;. Although the Greek is somewhat obscure, 
the general sense is that his perception - his understanding - of what he thought 
Hermes was explaining is now gone, having been obstructed, lost, because of 
his confusion. 

and flows, as Water does, and is neumaeos as is Air. The meaning here of uypoc; 
and (jupnnooc; are uncertain, with the context, the mention of elemental Fire, 
Earth, Water, and Air, perhaps indicative of them being technical (esoteric) 
hermetic terms rather than having their normal (exoteric) meaning of 
'moist/wet' and 'breathing together' respectively 

i) In regard to uypoc;, gv. Poemandres 4, where the context - dcpaxcoc; 
TETapaypsugu Kai Kannon ano6i doucrau - implies flowing, Cf. Aristophanes, 
Clouds, 314 - xaux’ ap’ snoiouu uypau NscpsAdu OTpEnxaiyAdn 6aiou oppau - 
where clouds are described as flowing and in their flowing-moving obscure the 
brightness (of the day). 

ii) In regard to aupnnooc;, gv. nspi EipappEugc; attributed to Plutarch - to cpucm 
6ioiK£icr0ai tou6£ toi> Kocrpou aupnuouu Kai aupnadr) auxou auxco ouxa (574e) 

- literally meaning that the Kosmos is crupnadr) with itself and mutually 
breathing (crugnuouc;), with the implication that it is a wholistic living being. 
Hence, here - given such a conjectured esoteric meaning as "breathfully 
connected" - a suitable interpretation of Kai aupnnoou cue; app would be and is 
as breathfully connected as Air, with 'breath' indicative of nusupa as described 
in Poemandres 5 and XII:18. 

However, a better alternative might be to provide a suitable technical term, 
open to interpretation, to express whatever esoteric meaning of aupnnooc; is 
conjectured, with my suggestion being neumaeos, from the medieval Latin 
neumae using the suffix -os derived from the Greek -oc;, with one possible 
interpretation therefore being 'something' possibly pertaining to nu£upa', giving 
thus the translation and is neumaeos, as is Air. 

insubstantial, to pf) cncAripon does not imply the literal what "is not hard" but 
rather the metaphorical what is 'insubstantial', whose form is thus not solid, not 
firm, but non-substantial and which therefore cannot be correctly known 
through touch and sight. 

unmixturous. The meaning of aacpiyyarroc; is unclear since it occurs only here, 
with suggestions ranging from 'not fastened', 'not bound', 'not tight', and 'loose'. 
However, I am inclined to accept Scott's emendation of aauu0£xou - gv. to 



npd)Toi> ctuuOetou e!6oc; (the initial mixturous/composed form) in v. 3 - giving 
thus unmixturous, not composite. 

undissolved. Reading diaAuopsuou with Parthey et al. 

actuosity. euepyeiol Qv. tractate XII:21. The English term actuosity derives from 
the classical Latin actuosus and expresses the Greek here better than the word 
'energy' given the modern connotations of that word. The meaning is of (often 
vigorous) activity or occurrences either natural or which result from the actions 
of divinities or daimons or mortals. 

that bringing-into-being within theos. Tgu tv Oecj yeuectiu. Cf. Poemandres 26, 
tv 0£(I) yivoutoci. Both imply a "uniting with theos" to thus 'become-of what is 
no longer mortal but rather both deathless and 'of theos'. 


7. 

Refine yourself. As often in other hermetic tractates - gv. Poemandres 10, 22, 
and VI:3 - KaOapoc; signifies not just the literal 'physically clean' but being 
'refined' in terms of appearance, behaviour, manners, cleanliness, speech, 
learning, and thought. 


brutish. Given the metaphysical context, and the contrast with KaOapoc;, aAoyop 
implies more than 'irrational' or 'unreasonable'. The sense is of the unrefined, 
the uncultured, the brutish. 

alastoras. Since the Greek word ripcopia is specific and personal, implying 
vengeance, retribution, and also a divine punishment, it seems apposite to try 
and keep, in English, the personal sense even though no specific deeds or deeds 
are mentioned in the text, but especially because of what follows: Tipcopoup y«P 
ei> spauTco exw, (1) naxsp. Hence my interpretation, "the brutish alastoras of 
Materies," using the English term alastoras - singular, alastor, from the Greek 
aAdoroop, an avenging deity, and also a person who avenges certain deeds. Qv. 
Aeschylus, Agamemnon, 1497-1508. 


materies. uArp A variant form of the Latin materia, thus avoiding the English 
word 'matter' which now has connotations, derived from sciences such as 
Physics, that are not or may not be relevant here. In addition, the term reguires 
contextual, metaphysical, interpretation, for as used here it may or may not be 
eguivalent to the uAr) of Poemandres 10, of III: 1, Kai ra Aoma. Hence why I 
have here chosen 'materies' rather than - as in those other tractates - 
'substance'. 


unknowing. In respect of dynoEco here, 'unknowing' is a more suitable English 
word than 'ignorance', given its meaning, usage (past - as in the Cloud of 



Unknowing - and present) and given the context. Cf. Poemandres 27, ayucoCTig 
tou 0£ou, and Poemandres 32, eu ayuoiai xou ysuouc;. 


Vengerisse. A personification here in respect of one of the alastoras, rather than 
impersonally assumptive words such as 'torment/punishment' which in my 
opinion do not fully express the ethos of the Greek. Vengerisse is an alternative 
spelling of Vengeress : a woman who exacts vengeance, who does deeds of 
retribution; from the Latin vindicare via the Anglo-Norman venger whence the 
word vengeance. The spelling vengerisse occurs in Chaucer's 1374 translation 
of De Consolatione Philosophiae. 

The personifications which follow - ayuoia, aKpaaia, k.t.A. - designate (i) the 
particular deed or deeds that the alastor in guestion has arrived to avenge, 
and/or (ii) the character trait or traits which has or have drawn that particular 
alastor to a person in order torment them and exact vengeance, retribution. 


In the case of ayuota, the suggestion therefore seems to be that this is wilful 
unknowing, born out of arrogance. 

Unrestraint. ocKpacrfa. In relation to a person, the Greek means 'lack of control' 
and thus implies someone who cannot restrain themselves and thus who is 
self-indulgent; and it is somewhat unfortunate that some translators have opted 
here to use the word 'incontinence' given what that English word imputes in 
medical terms. 

Unfairness. In respect of 6iKr| as fairness, and personified as a goddess, gv. 
Hesiod, "Epya Kai 'Hpspai, 213-218, 

ctu 6’ cxkoue diKgc;, pg6’ uPpm ocpeAAe: 

u(3pic; yap te kockti 6eiAu) Ppoxcg: ouds peu ect0Aoc; 

215 pr|i6i(joc; (pspspEU duuaxai, Pap60si 6e 0’ un’ auxgc; 

EyKopaac; axgatu: 666c; 6’ ETEprypi napsAOsiu 
Kpsicrcrcou sc; xa 6iKaia: Aikx| 6’ unsp ''Y|3pioc; icrxei 
sc; teAoc; £^£A0oucra: na0d)i> 6e te ngmoc; Eyuco 

You should listen to Fairness and not oblige Hubris 

Since Hubris harms unfortunate mortals while even the more fortunate 

Are not equal to carrying that heavy a burden, meeting as they do with Mischief. 

The best path to take is the opposite one: that of honour 

For, in the end. Fairness is above Hubris 

Which is something the young come to learn from adversity 


Putridity. The Greco-Roman sense of Kama is personal, not abstract, imputing 
rottenness: a rotten, putrid, bad physis (character, nature, disposition). This bad 
physis is revealed by personal deeds, such as cowardice, malice, corruption, 
depravity, and hubris. 



inner mortal. £u6id0£aoi> dudpcu. In respect of Eudiddsaoc;, an alternative to 
'inner' would be 'enclosed', with the Greek word occurring in relation to Stoic 
philosophy where a distinction was sometimes made (qv. Theophilus of Antioch) 
between Aoyoc; sudiddsaoc; (the inner or 'esoteric' logos) and Aoyoc; npocpopiKoc; 
(the outer or 'exoteric' logos). 

incarcerated. The Greek word used, dsa-pcoappiop, is interesting as it does not 
imply a 'prison' as the word prison is mostly conceived of today, a large building 
in which people are confined together. Composed as the Greek is from dscpidc; 
(bonds, shackles) and appEco (watch, guard) it signifies a place where a person 
is guarded and shackled, as for example in medieval dungeons. Occurring as 
the word does in conjunction with ncopa (body) and duayKa^oo (compel, using 
force including torture) the suggestion seems to be of the alastoras tormenting 
or torturing a person while that person is confined, incarcerated, within their 
mortal body. Cf. John 3:24, (3£(3App£uoc; sic; apu cpuAaKgp, which implies a 
forceful 'throwing' or a hurling into a guarded cage, not "cast into prison." 

generous. Qv. the comment on e^ eAeou 0eou in v. 3. 

which is what the way and logos of Palingenesis consists of. Kai outgo 
CTuihcrnxTai 6 age; naAiyysusaiac; aponog Kai Aoyoc;. Literally, "and thus consists 
the way and logos of the Palingenesis." Since the meaning of Aoyoc; here is a 
matter of conjecture, I have transliterated it, although I incline toward the view 
that here it is used as a metaphysical term as in the Poemandres, as for example 
in v. 9, Aoyco Easpoy Noun dgpioupyou, "whose logos brought forth another 
perceiveration," and as in Cyrilli Epistula Tertia ad Nestorium: 

popoysugc; aou 0eou Aoyoc; 6 e^ adage; y£i>pg0£ic; ape; oucriac; aou 
naapoq 6 ek 0eou dAg0iuou 0£op dApdiuop ao epoop ad ek aou epeoaop o 
6i' ou ad nauaa sysuETO aa as tv ad)i oupaixui Kai aa su api ypi 

only-offspring of the logos of theos, born from the essence [ouola] of 
the father, genuine theos from genuine theos, the phaos from the phaos, 
by whom all things in heaven and on Earth came into being 


8 . 

Speak guietly...and keep this secret. aicdnpCTOP...Kai sueppppaou. Not a literal 
'keep silent and do not say anything' since it is a formulaic phrase, with 
Eucpppsco suggestive of 'speak softly/quietly' due to either religions reverence 
(cf. VIII:5, XIII:8, k.t.A.) or personal politeness/deference, and with auundoo 
suggestive of 'keep secret'. 


Henceforward be pleased. The English word 'rejoice' - in respect of xaipoo - is 



unsuitable here given the preceding sutpripsu), and the association of the word 
with Christian worship past and present where it implies 'exult' and show/feel 
'great joy'. 

having refinement through the Craefts of theos. aixxKaOaipo psvoc; rale; xou 0sou 
dundpsaiu. Regarding KaOapoc; as implying 'refinement', gv. the comment on v. 

7. 

Craeft - the older spelling, meaning, and pronunciation of craft - is, when so 
spelled, appropriate in reference to the use of dunapic; in this tractate, implying 
as it does, in an exoteric context, what the terms strength/power/force denote, 
while implying in an esoteric context (as often in this tractate) a particular Arte, 
the application of particular abilities, skills, and knowledge, especially abilities, 
skills, and knowledge learned in the traditional manner from a master or from a 
mistress of the Arte or Arts in guestion. In this esoteric sense, theos is the 
Master Craftsman, with Palingenesis being a Craeft, an Arte, that can be taught 
and learned. A Craeft is thus - for an individual - an ability, a capability, while it 
can also be, in respect of others, influential. 

Thus, in this and other tractates the context can suggest alternatives such as 
'influence' - gv. v. 9 in respect of the Alastoras, and tractate 111:3 - or 'capability', 
qv. XI:3 and XII:20. 

The word craeft also has the advantage of implying the plural, such as in the 
expression "the Craeft of theos." 

comprehend. Considering the preceding cnumriCTon the sense of dpOpooo here is 
not the literal 'articulate' the logos (by means of words spoken) but rather to be 
able to articulate it interiorly, clearly, and thus comprehend it for oneself. 

arrivance. In respect of the unusual - but metaphysically appropriate - English 
word 'arrivance', cf. Luke 19:10, r]A0£n yap 6 uloc; tou anOpumou ^r|Trjam Kai 
omcrai to anoAwAoc;, "the arrivance of the Son of Man was to seek and to save 
what was lost." 

knowledge, ynuxric;. Cf. Poemandres 26, touto ectti to ayaOon teAoc; toic; 
yuwCTiu saxriKoai, and also ynajarc; dyfa in v. 18 here, where the Greek might 
usefully be transliterated as gnosis. 

knowledge of Delightfulness. Cf. v. 18: 6ia ctou to uopTou cptac; upixuu xocipoo 
Xapa uou, through you, a song of apprehended phaos, delighted with delightful 
perceiverance. 


9. 


influxious. Derived from 'influxion' - one of which meanings is 'influence' - and 
denoting a powerful influence, as in the 17th century book England's Teares For 



The Present Warres by James Howell, "the Moon hath an influxious power." 

Grade. (3a0p6c;. It is possible that this is a technical - esoteric - term which could 
also be translated as 'degree' indicative as the term seems to be of some 
mystical progression by a supplicant or initiate. However, the tractate does not 
provide any evidence as to what such a progression was from and to, or what 
the other grades might have been. 

Ancestral Custom. 6iKaioouur|. The meaning is not 'righteousness', which 
imposes abstract theological meanings (mostly derived from the Old and New 
Testaments) on the text, but rather 'respectful of custom', of dutifully doing 
one's duty toward both the gods and other mortals. This Hellenic - this personal 
- meaning derives from understanding 6ikt) personified as the goddess of both 
Fairness and of Tradition (Ancestral Custom) with 'fairness' a more apt 
description of the word 61kt|, given that terms such as justice and judgement 
have acguired, over millennia, abstract (and often legalistic) meanings which 
are not relevant to either the culture of ancient Hellas or to the Hellenic milieu 
of the Corpus Hermeticum. The Tradition, the ancestral custom, of ancient 
Hellas - with the attendant mythology and legends - was recounted by Hesiod in 
"Epya Kai 'Hpspai (Works and Days) and in Osoyoiha (Theogony). 

Qv. diKaiooung pou, to SiKaiou upusi 6T spou in v. 18. 

vindicated. In respect of £6iKaiu)0gp£n (gv. diKaiow) what is not implied is 
'made righteous' or 'made pure' - which are meanings derived from Christian 
exegesis, cf. 6 Sikocioc; diKaiooungu noir)odxu) eti, Revelation 22:11 - but rather 
'vindicated', justified, and in this case because Unfairness was in absentia, 
having fled with there thus being no need for any further deliberations. 

community, koiugouego imputes the sense of 'sharing in common or in 
partnership', that is, a community of shared interests, which is the opposite of 
individual covetousness. 

With that departed. Referring to the departure of Coveter, the personification 
here of covetousness. 

Actualis. A borrowing from the Latin root to personify 'actuality', gv. the 
comment in v. 6 on Ti oun dAr|0£c; eotiu go TpiopsyioTE. 

the noble has been returned. However to dya0oi> is interpreted - whether as the 
conventional 'the good', or as I interpret depending on context, 'the noble', 'the 
highest nobility', 'the honourable' - the literal meaning of nEnAgpurrai here - 
denoting "to dya0oi> is completed", "to dya0on has been fulfilled", "to aya0oi> 
is full" - is somewhat obscure, especially if one compares it to an apposite 
context such as John 3:29, 


6 exwu Tgu nupcppu nupcpioc; eotiu- 6 6e tpiAoc; tou uuptpiou, 6 eottikwc; 



Koci aKouuy auxou, x a P® xaipsi 6ia xgp (pumpy xou uuptpiou. auxg oui> 
g x a P® H £PP nsnAgpcaxai 

He who has an espousess is the spouse, and the friend of the spouse - who stands by 
him and listens - is joyous with joy because of his words. Hence, my own joy is 
complete. 

In tractate IV:4, nArjpooo is also apposite, 

Kai non auxoi? ibpuoaxo. 

Kpaxgpa p£yai> nAppobaap xobxou Kax£n£gi|t£ 6oi)p KgpuKa Kai 
ekeAeuoeu auxdii Kgpu^ai xaip xum dpPpobntjoy Kapbiaic; xa6£... 

Where, then, was it placed? 

In that large repleteful chaldron which was dispatched down with an envoy assigned 
to declaim to the hearts of mortals... 

Thus, I am inclined to consider that here the usage is metaphorical, suggestive 
of xo aya06i> having been completed (i) as in restored, returned to the person 
before the intervention of "the brutish Alastoras of Materies", who undermined, 
replaced, or who saught to replace xo aya06i> with such things as Grief, 
Unrestraint, Lascivity, and Putridity; or (ii) as in, as a gift from theos, 
completing - refining - the mortal by removing what was detrimental to xo 
dya06i> and thus to Palingenesis, with this completing - refining - returning 
them to the necessary state of being, as does the auodop described in the 
Poemandres tractate. 

phaos. tpdop. As with cpcap - gv. Poemandres, k.x.A. - a transliteration since I am 
inclined to avoid the vague English word 'light' which word now implies many 
things which the Greek does not or may not; as for instance in the matter of 
over a thousand years of New Testament exegesis, especially in reference to the 
gospel of John. A transliteration reguires the reader to pause and consider what 
phaos may, or may not, mean, suggest or imply, especially as cpdop 
metaphorically (gv. Iliad, Odyssey, Hesiod, etcetera) implies the being, the life, 
'the spark', of mortals, and, generally, either (i) the illumination, the light, that 
arises because of the Sun and distinguishes the day from the night, or (ii) any 
brightness that provides illumination and thus enables things to be seen. In 
addition, as noted in Poemandres 21 and perhaps relevant here, 

tpobc; Kai ^oorj ectxiu 6 0£oc; Kai naxpp, £^ of) £y£y£xo 6 Au0pa>noc; 

phaos and Life are the theos and the father from whence the human came into being 


skotos. ctkoxoc;. Given the following xipoopia and what has preceded, I have 
personified okoxoc; here (as Hesiod personified Darkness as Erebos) since it is 
implausible for 'darkness', understood as absence of light, to punish or seek 
vengeance. 



they whirlingly rushed away. I incline toward the view that in respect of 
EKnsTopai what is meant is not a literal 'flying away' but a metaphor for 
'rushing away' or hastily fleeing. Similarly in respect of poi^co which suggests a 
whirling about in confusion as they flee; cf. Poemandres 11, 6iuum poi^co, 
spinning them around. 

Thus concludes what is apparently the initiation into the secret mystery of 
Palingenesis which began in v. 6 with "thus it is, my son. It ascends, as Fire 
does, and descends, as Earth does..." 


10. 

the Dekad hrought-into-heing. rpc; 6ekcx6oc; napayiuopEupc;. Given that Sekcxc; is 
a metaphysical term of the Way of Palingenesis as that Way is explained in this 
tractate, I have used the transliteration Dekad rather than 'decad'. 

geniture of apprehension, uospa yeuectk;. Literally, a birthing of apprehension, 
of the ability to apprehend beyond what the alastoras signify in respect of our 
mortal nature. As in tractates VI and XI, geniture expresses the contextual 
meaning of yedeqic; here: that which or those whom have their genesis (and 
their subseguent development) from or because of something else or because of 
someone else. Here, this 'something else' is the Dekad which produces this 
particular birthing. In respect of geniture, XI:2 may provide some metaphysical 
context: 

Akoue, d> tekuou, cue; e^ei 6 ©sop Kai to nan. ©eoc;, 6 alum, 6 Koapop, 6 
Xpouop, p yeueotc;. 6 ©sop aluma noisi, 6 alum 6 e top Koapou, 6 
Koapop 6e ypovov, 6 xpouop 6s yEDEaiy. tou 6e ©sou coansp ouala sari 
[to ayaQou, to KaAon, p EuSaipoula,] p aocpla- tou 6e alumop p 
TauTOTpp- tou 6e Koapou p Ta^ip- tou 6e xpouou p psTaPoAp- Tpp 6s 
YEUECTEOjp p ^cup Kai 6 0auaTop 

Hear then, my son, of theos and of everything: theos, Aion, Kronos, Kosmos, 
geniture. Theos brought Aion into being; Aion: Kosmos; Kosmos, Kronos; Kronos, 
geniture. It is as if the guidditas of theos is actuality, honour, the beautiful, good 
fortune, Sophia. Of Aion, identity; of Kosmos, arrangement; of Kronos, variation; of 
geniture. Life and Death. 


banishing those twelve. The aforementioned alastoras, such as Grief and 
Lascivity. 

by this geniture we are of theos. £0£U)0pp£i> rp yedectei. Cf. 0£(u0puai in 
Poemandres 26. As there, this does not mean or imply mortals become 
'divinizied' or 'deified' - "made into gods" - but rather it means ©swore; in the 
Hellenic, hermetic, sense of being mystically (re)united with theos but still 
being mortal, human, because there is and cannot be any partaking of, any 
participation in, the essence, the guidditas - ouala - of theos, a sense well 



expressed centuries later by Maximus of Constantinople: 


xpc; sni tgj OsGoOpuai top apOpumop puoriKpc; epepyeiocc; Api|/£Tai 
nspac; Kara napxa xponop xwpig poppc; dpAopoxi xpc; npoc; auxop Kax 
oucriap Tauxoxpxoc;. Quaestiones ad Thalassium de Scriptura Sacra, 
XXII [Migne, Patrologiae Graeca, 90, c.0318] 

the end of the opus mysterium of human beings becoming of Theos can be in all 
ways except one, namely that of having the identity of His Essence 


That is. Palingenesis means that mortals become of theos, not that they become 
theos or theoi. This may well explain the reading of the MSS, sOsooppOppEP, 
amended by Nock (after Reitzenstein) to £0£U)0pp£P. For it is possible that the 
hermetic Oegoctic; implied, in practice, a contemplative type of life; a style of life 
hinted at in v. 2 - "noetic sapientia is in silence" - and in v. 7 when Hermes says 
to Thoth, "Go within: and an arriving. Intend: and an engendering. Let physical 
perceptibility rest, and divinity will be brought-into-being." Cf. AkAippc; 
YEPopsvoc; uno tou 0eou in v. 11. 

that generosity. The definite article - the generosity - points to the meaning: not 
eAeoc; per se but rather the generosity of theos who gifts this geniture. 

they consist of such. The MSS have oDPiordpspoc; - Nock, crupiordpspop - and 
although some emendations have been proposed, including the addition of 
popxuip (ek popxuip) and Reitzenstein suggesting a lacuna between yEoopi^Ei 
and ek toutgjp, what is referred to seems obvious: they consist of, are composed 
from, such things that are of - are derived from - theos. 

n. 

quietude engendered by theos. AkAippc; yeeopepoc; uno tou 0eou. With aKAippc; 
understood metaphorically, cf. crocpia uospa ev otyp in v. 2. 

the seeing is not of... In respect of tpaurd^opai, cf. XI:18, keitoci ydp aAAoop tv 
dawpaTwi (pauxacjiai. 

through the noetic actuosity of the craeft. xp 6ia SuudpEoou uopxiKp EUEpyEig. In 
respect of 'craeft', cf. dixxKaOaipo psuop xaip tou 0eou dundpsaiu in v. 8. In 
regard to noetic, gv. the comment on aocpia uospa in v. 2. In respect of actuosity, 
gv. the comment on EUEpysia in v. 6. 

The metaphysical content of this statement, important both in respect of what 
immediately follows - which bears comparison with XL18-19 (see below) - and in 
respect of understanding Palingenesis, has been somewhat lost in previous 
translations such as "with the mental energy that comes through the powers" 
and "with the energy the Mind gives me through the powers." 



What is meant is that there is a specific type of apprehension which is vivifying, 
which does not depend on what is seen directly by the eyes, and which is a 
craeft, a capability, an ability, an influencing, arising from the generosity of 
theos and from that guietude engendered by theos. Thoth then goes on to 
describe what this apprehension involves: su oupaucl) sipi, eu yp, eu ubaxi, eu 
aspi... 

I am in the Heavens; on Earth; in Water... Everywhere, tv oupaucl) sipi, tv yf|, tv 
ubaxi, tv a£pi...nauxaxou. Regarding this, and the aforementioned type of 
apprehension, cf. tractate XI: 18-19, 

suia 6t xd)u AsyogEucuu ibfau suuoiau exeiu ocpsfAEi- olou 6 Asya) 
uopcrou. nauxa sariu eu xun 0£(I)i. ovy cue; eu xoricoi KEipsua (6 pen yap 
xonop Kai crcupa ectxi, Kai axopa aKiupxou, Kai xa KEipsua Kiupaxu ouk 
£X£i) - KEixai yap aAAcup eu aaxupaxcui cpauxaafat. uopcrou xou 
nspiEXOuxa xa nauxa Kai uopcrou oxi xou daojpdxou oubsu ectxi 
nEpiopiCTXiKou, ou6e xaxuxEpou, ou6e buuaxcuxspou- auxo 6e nauxcuu 
Kai anEpiopiCTXou Kai xaxuxaxou Kai buuaxcuxaxou. 

Kai ouxcu uopcrou ano crEauxou, Kai keAeuctou ctou xpi i|ruxpt Etc; 

’IubiKpu nopsuOpuai, Kai xaxuxEpou ctou xpp keAeuctecuc; ekei £crxai. 
p£X£A0£iu 6e auxpi keAeuctou sni xou coKsauou, Kai ouxcup ekei naAm 
xaxscuc; ECTxai, oux cap pExapdaa ano xonou sip xonou, aAA' cap ekei 
oucra. keAeuctou 6e auxpi Kai Eip xou oupauou auanxpuai, Kai odds 
nxspcnu 6£p0pcr£xai. aAA' odds auxpi oubsu spnodiou, od xod pAfou 
ndp, odx o ai.0pp, odx p diup, od^i xa xcnu aAAcuu dorspcau acapaxa- 
nauxa d t diaxspodcja auanxpcrExai psxpc tou scjxdxou axapaxop. si ds 
PouAp0sipp Kai adxo oAou 6iappp^acr0ai Kai xa EKxdp si ys xi EKxdp 
xod Kocrpou 0sdCTaCT0ai, e^ectxi croi. 

Some of the matters spoken of require a certain apprehension, so consider what I 
say: everything is in the theos but not as if lying in a particular place - since the 
place is a body and also immovable and what is lain does not move - but an 
incorporeal representation apprehends what is lain otherwise. 

Thus apprehend what embraces everything and apprehend that the incorporeal has 
no boundary, that nothing is swifter, nothing as mighty, since the incorporeal is 
boundless, the swiftest, the mightiest. 

And apprehend this about yourself and so urge your psyche to go to any land and, 
swifter than that urging, it will be there. Likewise, urge it to go to the Ocean and 
again it will be swiftly there without passing from place to place but as if already 
there. 

Urge it to go up into the heavens and it will be there without the need of any wings. 
Indeed, nothing will impede it: not the fire of the Sun nor Aether, nor the vortex, nor 
the bodies of the other stars, but - carving through them all - it will go as far as the 
furthest body. Should you desire to burst through The Entirety and observe what is 



beyond - if indeed there be anything beyond that ordered system - then it is possible 
for you. 


What is that Way? As in w. 7 and 10, an alternative here for xponoc; would be 
Art. 


12 . 

dwelling. crKppoc;. The Greek word has been variously interpreted, as 'shelter 1 , 
'tent', and, in the New Testament, has been understood metaphorically to mean 
'tabernacle' in reference to the body (2 Corinthians 5.1, 5.4). Here, what seems 
to be suggested, as Hermes later explains, is the deathful body as a temporary 
dwelling place for what is deathless. 

passed beyond, dis^spxopai. Passed beyond as in the previous "I am in the 
Heavens; on Earth; in Water..." and as in the "go beyond yourself as those who 
sleepfully dream" of v. 4. 

zodiac, ^cpotpopop. Literally, tou ^cnocpopou kukAou implies "the life-bearing 
circle", referring to the personifications of the zodiacal constellations with the 
heavens understood as an abode of various divinities, gv. Hymn to King Helios 
Dedicated to Sallust, noAi) 6s npoc; ole; seppp nAp0oc; eoti nspi top oupapop 
Beam, ouc; KaxEPopcrap ol top oupapop pp napspycnc; pp6s coansp xa Pocncppaxa 
0£(jopoupx£p. xoup xpsic; yap TExpaxlfTEppcnp 6ia xpp tou ^enoepopou kukAou npoc; 
EKaaxop auxenp koipoopiocc; toutop au0ic; top ^cooepopop £ip 6ob6£Ka 0£(I)P 
dupapeip diaipei Kai pepxoi xouxcop ekcxcttop £ip xpeip, coctxe noi£iP £^ £ni xoip 
xpiaKOPxa. (IV, 148c). 

Cf. De Mundo, cup pecroc; 6 ^cuiocpopop KaAoupepop kukAoc; EyKocpcnoc; 6ia xu)P 
xponiKWP diE^cucrxai. (Bekker, Aristoteles Opera Omnia, I, 392a) 

composed of beings, twelve in number. Omitting the redundant api0pcup. 

same physis. cpunecup piap. As in other tractates I have transliterated cpuoxc; 
since in the Hermetica physis is a metaphysical principle or attribute whose 
meaning goes beyond, but can include, what the English terms 'nature' or 
'character' - of a thing or person - denote, as the Poemandres tractate makes 
clear and where physis is, several times, personified, as for example in v. 14, 

apa 6e xpi (3ouApi eyepexo EPEpysia Kai (uiKpcjs xpp aAoyop popeppp p 
6e cpuoxc; Aa(3oucra top Epcupspop nspisnAcxKp oAp Kai splypaap 
spcupspoi yap paap 

Then, his want and his vigour realized, and he within that image devoid of logos, 

Physis grasped he whom she loved to entwine herself around him so that, as lovers. 



they were intimately joined together. 


polymorphous, nanxopopcpop. Cf. XI: 16, snsi oun 6 Kocrpop nanxopoptpop 
YEYonsn. 

difference. dia^uYh- Literally, division, separation, cf. Euripides, Troades, 669 - 
&AA’ ou6e mnAop rjxip an dia^uyf) Tipp aunxpacpEiCTrip - and 6id^£u2pp (disunion). 

effector of psyche. ipuxoYonop. The 16th century English word effector (from the 
Latin word used by Cicero) is someone or some-thing who or which engenders 
or produces some-thing. As in other tractates, I have transliterated ipuxj) as 
'psyche' so as not to impose a particular meaning on the text. Whether what is 
meant is anima mundi - or some-thing else, such as the 'soul' of a human being, 
or a personification - is a guestion of contextual interpretation. However 
interpreted, it is an important, a primal, principle in this and other hermetic 
tractates, and might imply here the original, ancient Greek, sense of 'spark' (or 
breath) of life; of that 'thing' (or being) which (or who) animates beings making 
them 'alive'. 

with Life and Phaos a unity there where the arithmos of the henad is brought 
forth from the pneuma. ^oof] 6s Kai (poop gnoopsuai slain sn0a 6 xgp snadop 
apiOpop nstpuKE xou nusupaxop. Since this expression is important to 
understanding the metaphysics described in the tractate it deserves some 
attention. 

i) In respect of Life and Phaos, gv. v. 9. 

ii) I have transliterated apiOpop here since the context suggests it implies more 
than the English word 'number' understood as a particular abstraction 
representing the guantity of 'things'; gv. Aristotle, aAAop 6s xip xon npooxon 
dpiOpon xon xwn sidOn sna slnai, snioi 6s Kai xon paOgpaxiKdn xon auxon 
xouxon sina (Metaphysics, Book XIII, 1080b.20). Given such a distinction - and 
the discussion regarding apiGpop and Pythagoras in Book XIII, 1083b.10 et seg, 
and given the occurrence of apiOpop with ponap in tractate IV, 

gondp oucra oun ap^i] nanxa apiOpou spnepiEXEL eno pgSsvop 
spnepiEXopsug, Kai nauxa apiOpou eno pgdsudp YErmwpEmj 

sxspou apiOpou... 

Just as the Monas, since it is the origin, enfolds every arithmos without itself being 
enfolded by any, begetting every arithmos but not begotten by any... 

apiGpop is suggestive of a metaphysical (and/or of an esoteric, hermetic) 
principle or attribute - such as being an effluvium, or an emanation, of 
theos/monas/The One - whose outward (esoteric) appearance or representation 
is often assumed to be a particular 'numerical' guantity. As to whether or not 
what is suggested in the tractate regarding apiGpop is indicative of the 
metaphysics of Pythagoras, or represents a similar but different mystical 



tradition, is an interesting question. 

In terms of mystical tradition, there is a subtle difference between effluvia and 
emanations, with emanation often understood in the sense of some-thing 
proceeding from, or having, a source; as for example in theological use where 
the source is considered to be theos or some aspect of a divinity or God. 
Effluvium, however, has (so far as I am aware) no theological connotations and 
accurately describes a particular perceiveration: a flowing of what-is, sans the 
assumption of a primal cause, and sans a division or a distinction between 'us' - 
we mortals - and some-thing else, be this some-thing else theos, God, a divinity, 
the numinous, or some assumed, ideated, cause, essence, origin, or form. 
Effluvia presence, manifest - or can presence and manifest in sentient beings 
such as ourselves, via for example a Way such as Palingenesis - the divine, the 
numinous. 

iii) I have translated suae; as 'henad' - avoiding the prosaic translation 'unit' - 
given the metaphysical context, the aforementioned comparison with IV: 10, the 
equivalence of suae; and ponac;, and also the following, from tractate XII: 15, 

sn 6s toic; aAAoic; ctuuOetoic; nden atapacriu apiOpoc; EKaarou sari. 

Xwpic; yap apiOpou cruaraaTU rj ctuu0eotu rj diaAuarn ddunaron 
YEUscrOai- at 6 e suddsc; top apiOpou yEnnuicn Kai au^ouor Kai naAm 
diaAuopsnon sic; saurac; dsxouTai, Kai q uAp pia. 

Yet in other combined corpora there is for each of them an arithmos, for without 
arithmos it is not possible for such a bringing together, such a melding, such a 
dissolution, to come-into-being. Henads beget and grow arithmos and, on its 
dissolution, receive it into themselves. 

iv) As in other tractates, I have transliterated nnsupa (as pneuma) since, as with 
iltuxo - k.t.A. - it is suggestive here of a particular metaphysical (and/or of an 
esoteric, hermetic) attribute, requiring contextual interpretation consistent with 
what is currently understood of Greco-Roman mysticism and metaphysics. The 
usual translation of 'spirit' can impose Christian, modern philosophical and 
other contemporary, meanings on the text. 


13 . 

All That Exists, to nan. Literally, 'the all', but metaphysically implying 'all that 
exists', that is, the Universe, the Kosmos. Qv. the Cantio Arcana (Esoteric Song) 
of w. 17-18, and also XIL22-23 where the term is synonymous with theos. 

touto ecttiu 6 0eoc;, to nau. eu 6e T(I)i nauTi oudsn sarin 6 pf] sarin 6 
0£Op- O0EU OUTS p£y£0Op OUTS Tonop OUTS nOlOTpp OUTS CTXPPOC OUTS 
Xponop nspi tou 0eou ectti- nau yap sari, to 6e nau 6ia nauTuu Kai 
nspi nauTa. 


this is theos. All That Exists. For in all that exists there is no-thing that he is not. 



Therefore, neither size, nor location nor disposition, nor appearance, nor age, are 
about theos. For he is all that exists; encompassing everything and within 
everything 

When the context merits it, and to avoid awkward phraseology, I have 
sometimes translated to nan as Kosmos, as at w. 18 and 19. 

the perceiveration. tco po'l Which perceiveration was mentioned in v. 11: "the 
seeing is not of the sight from the eyes but that through the noetic actuosity of 
the craeft. I am in the Heavens; on Earth; in Water; in Air..." 

In effect, this perceiveration is of theos, and thus (i) of perceiving that 'all that 
exists' - including ourselves - are emanations of theos, or (ii) of perceiving that 
'all that exists', including ourselves, are effluvia and thus presence, manifest - or 
can presence and manifest, via for example the Way of Palingenesis - the divine, 
the numinous, with theos thus understood as the artisan who crafted ourselves 
and every-thing else: 

’Ensidf) top ndpra Kocrpop EnoigcTEP 6 dripioupyoc;, ou xcpcdp aAAa 
Aoyooi, coots outgoc; unoAdp(3aps toe; tou napoproc; Kai asi optoc; Kai 
naPTa noigcraPTOc; Kai spot; popou, rip 6s auTou BsAgcrEi 
dgpioupyfiCTaPTot; ra opra (Tractate IV: 1) 

Because the artisan crafted the complete cosmic order not by hand but through 
Logos you should understand that Being as presential, as eternal, as having crafted 
all being, as One only, who by thelesis formed all that is. 


Which metaphysical understanding is not only rather lost in conventional 
translations of spaurop ep tco poi such as "I see myself in Mind," but which also 
introduce an abstraction, an i6sa, 'the mind', which detracts from an 
appreciation of emanations of theos and effluvia of the numinous. 

No more to present the body in three separations, to ppketi tpaPTd ^Ecr0ai sit; 
to CTtopa to Tpixp biaorarop. Or, less literally, "no more to present the body in 
three separate ways." And 'no more' because the perceiveration is of 'all that 
exists' as either emanations of theos (the One) or presencings of the divine, the 
monadic numinous. 

i) to present. That is, to present - to show - in a particular manner. In respect of 
tpaPTa^£CT0ai, cf. Aeschylus, Agamemnon, 

pp6’ smAs^hc; „ 

AyapEppopfap sipaf p’ aAo^op. 
tpaPTa^opEPOc; 6 e yupaiKi PEKpou 1500 
tou6’ 6 naAaioc; dpipuc; dAdartop 
Atpecoc; xocAEnou ©oiparppoc; 
top6’ dn£T£icj£P 



teAeop psapoic; EmOuaac;. 


But do not add to those words that it was me who was the mistress of Agamemnon 
Since the wife of this corpse presents herself here 
As that most ancient fierce Avenger. 

It is Atreus, he of that cruel feast. 

Who, in payment for that, has added to his young victims 
This adult one. 

ii) separations. As noted in my commentary on tractate IV: 1, what is not meant 
by biaorocToc; is 'dimension', given what the term 'dimension' now imputes 
scientifically and otherwise. What is expressed in IV: 1 may also be relevant 
here: 


touto yap sort to awpa ekeipou, oux anxop, ou6e opaxop, ou6e 
psTprixon, ou6e diaoraxop, ou6e aAAooi Tint oxapaxi opoiop- outs yap 
nop sottp ouxe udoop outs app outs npsupa, aAAa napxa an' auxou. 

That Being has no body that can be touched or seen or measured or which is 
separable or which is similar to any other body: not of Fire or Water or of Pneuma 
even though all such things are from that Being. 

Thus, to translate to ppkexi tpapxd ^saOai sip to cnupa to xpixfl diaaTaxop as 
something like "no longer to picture the three-dimensional body" is to introduce 
two fairly recent, and unnecessary, abstractions: that of to picture/visualize - as 
if in some-thing denoted by the term 'mind' - and that of 'three-dimensions'. 
Whereas what the Greek expresses is relatively simple and suitable to the 
milieu of Greco-Roman mysticism: of not seeing, of not representing, the body 
in three particular ways. What these three separate ways are is open to 
interpretation, but the context suggests in terms of physicality, of psyche, and of 
pneuma. 

through this disclosure. Although 'disclosure' seems apposite, Aoyop could be 
translated here - as in the title - as 'discourse'. 

Between to xpixfl diaoraxop and did top Aoyop, Nock et al indicate a lacuna, 
although it is possible to make some sense of what is here rather obscure 
Greek. [An overview of some of the problems here - in the context of the 
meaning of the following 6id(3oAoc; - is given by Anna Van den Kerchove, La voie 
d'Hermes: Pratiques rituelles et traites hermetiques, Brill (Leiden), 2012, 
pp.100-4] 

written about for you alone. Reading op sip cte popop unEppppaxiaappp with 
Reitzenstein et al, and taking uneppppaTiCTappp to refer to 'writing about' 
Palingenesis. 

rouner. 6id|3oAoc;. In regard to the Old English word rouner- denoting a person 
who whispers secrets or who spreads rumours in a secretive, disruptive. 



manner - qv. the Prologue of the 14th century Cloud Of Unknowing, 

Fleschelyj anglers, opyn preisers and blamers of hemself or of any 
other, tithing tellers, rouners and tutilers of tales 

Also, cf. 2 Timothy 3:3, doropyoi, donoudoi, 6id(3oAoi, aKparsic; (unloving, 
unforgiving, rouners, unrestrained) where mention is made of dKparfjc;, which 
in this tractate is personified as one of the Alastoras. 

I take the following rod nauroc; as referring to keeping the silence - the secrets - 
as mentioned in v. 22, rather than as referring to the preceding to nay. 

the many, roue; noAAouc;. It is possible to take this pejoratively and thus as 
referring to 'plebal outsiders', to 'the masses', the plebeians. 

but instead to whomsoever theos himself desires. Reading aAA’ sic; ouc; 6 0eoc; 
auroq 0 eAei with Reitzenstein. The text is obscure to the point of being corrupt, 
with various emendations having been proposed, and thus my translation is 
somewhat conjectural. 


14 . 

Speak quietly. Qv. v. 8 

constituted of such craefts. Such craefts as Palingenesis, and thus such abilities 
as a craeft confers. 

disrespected. dos(3£io0ai. Qv. Lysias, Funeral Oration, 2.7, 

A0r)i>aioi fiygodpsuoi ekeipouc; psu si ti qbiKoun, dnodauourac; biKqu 
E^Eiu rf]i> psyioTgu roue; 6s Karoo ra auram ou Kopi^sodai ispum 6e 
piaiuopEuoou roue; auoo 0soi)c; do£(3£io0ai 

the Athenians considered that if those ones had done harm then their death was the 
greater punishment, with those in the realms below not being attended to, and - 
with their consecrated places defiled - the gods above were being disrespected 

Also, cf. Poemandres 23, 

roic; 6 e dpogroic; Kai KaKoiq Kai nourpoic; Kai (pdouspoic; Kai 
nAsouEKraic; Kai (pousuoi Kai dasPsai noppoodsu sipi 

I keep myself distant from the unreasonable, the rotten, the malicious, the jealous, 
the greedy, the bloodthirsty, the hubriatic 


the quiddity of qeniture. rrjc; ouoioodouc; yeueoegoc;. A metaphysical expression 



which, in context, signifies that the essentiality, the realness, of the particular 
bringing-into-being that is Palingenesis - with its perception of effluvia (or of 
emanations of theos) and of the mortal being 'all that exists' - is far removed 
from the physis that ordinary perception associates with the physical body 

engendered of theos. Qeoc, nstpuKac;. That is, reborn through Palingenesis 
because of theos. The following Kai xou euoc; naic; provides the necessary 
context. In respect of Palingenesis signifying becoming of theos (as a child is of 
the parent) and not becoming theos or theoi, gv. the comment on v. 6, "by this 
geniture we are of theos." Cf. tpucrEi pen nstpuKocc; 0 eoc; (Josephus 
Hymnographicus, Feast of Saint Basilissa, Migne, Patrologia Graeca, 105, 1120) 
and 8o^rjc; yspoou 0 eoc; nscpuicac; (Joannes Geometra, Carmina Varia, Migne, 
Patrologia Graeca, 106, 997) 
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song, upuoc;. Not a 'hymn' in the Christian sense (which the word hymn now so 
often imputes) but rather celebrating the numinous, and theos, in song, verse 
(ode), and chant. 

you said you heard from those influences when you reached the Ogdoad. The 
Ogdoad - oySooc;, the eighth - relates to Poemandres 26, xgu oySoaTiKpu cpuaxu, 
the ogdoadic physis which is beyond the seven spheres, the reaching of which is 
celebrated in song, upu£i cruu xoic; oucti xou naxspa, which signifies the end of 
the mortal anados (auoSoc;) and where the mortal hears 'the influences' - those 
of The Craeft - who or which are beyond the ogdoad celebrating theos in 
melodious song, xiucnu 6uudp£(uu unsp xgu oySoaxiKfiu cpuoxu tpcuurp xiui gSsiai 
UpUOUCTGJU XOU 0£OU. 

There are several ways of interpreting the text here and what follows. If one 
accepts the emendation ctou (Nock, after Reitzenstein) then Thoth is asking to 
hear the song Hermes heard when he reached the Ogdoad, while if one reads, 
with the MSS, pou, then Thoth is asking for the song Hermes said Thoth would 
hear when Thoth himself reaches the Ogdoad. In addition, xwn Suudpewu in 
association with either ctou dKoucrai or pou aKouaai is awkward, implying 
"heard from The Craeft" - or, in exoteric terms, "from the (those) Powers/Forces 
/Influences/" - when whomsoever reaches the Ogdoad, and which inclines one to 
ask, whose or what influences/powers? Those mentioned, for example, in w. 

8-9, such as Delightfulness, Self-Restraint, and Perseverance? If so, are these 
influences, collectively. The Craeft itself personified and who thus, through the 
generosity of theos, enable Palingenesis? 

On balance, given the reference to Poemandres 26, I am inclined to accept the 
emendation ctou and take 'the influences' as referring to those of The Craeft, 
some of whom are personified in w. 8-9, and which 'influences' are those who in 
Poemandres 26 are "celebrating theos in melodious song." 



divined about the Ogdoad. Taking KaOOp Oyboaba 6 noipdubppp £0£CTnicr£ with 
tekuou, not with the preceding aKouaai xwv bundpsoon. 

Poemandres, the perceiveration of authority. Qv. Poemandres 2, dpi 6 
noipanbppp, 6 xpp ai)0£uxlap uoup. As there, the title implies "What 
(knowledge) I reveal (or am about to reveal) is authentic," so that an alternative 
translation, in keeping with the hermeticism of the text, would be "I am 
Poemandres, the authentic perceiveration." 

and entrusting me to presence the beautiful. Kai EnsxpEiim poi EKsiuop noisiu xa 
KaAd. While an alternative translation is "and entrusting me to presence the 
noble," it does not immediately connect to what follows: of beautifully 
presencing such beautiful things as the esoteric song (upnoobia Kpunxp, cantio 
arcana) which Hermes proceeds to teach to Thoth. 
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except to you at your completion, d pf] not sni teAei tou nanxop. More literally, 
"except to you at the ending of the whole." That is, at the ending of the initiation 
into the secret of Palingenesis. 

respectfully. That is, reverentially. The sense of npoCTKuuEw here does not 
necessarily imply a 'kneeling down' or some sort of what the Greeks (and the 
Romans) would undoubtedly have described as a 'barbarian adoration' or 
prostration as if in worship of Helios or of some-thing. It also does not 
necessarily imply a type of body-bent bowing, a stooping, toward a particular 
person (cf. Herodotus, 1:119.1, apnayop pen dtp pkoucte xauxa, npooxampcrap Kai 
psydAa noigaapsuop oil te p apapxap ol sp 6 eou eyeyouee Kai oxi sni xuxpar 
Xpporpox sni dsinuou ekekApto, pis sp ra oiKia). 

What such respect, in this particular case, involved is unknown although the 
tractate - with its invokations of Self-Restraint, the imperturbable, the 
unwaveringly noble, of a contemplative silence, and its declamation of "go 
within" - is suggestive of a simple, unadorned, silent, respect for the numinous 
and the divine, as might perhaps be manifest in a slight bowing of the head. Cf. 
John 4:20 where the type of reverence is also unknown, 

ol narspsp ppcibu eu to) opsi toutco npoasKunpaan- Kai upsip Aeyete 
oti ei> 'IspoCToAupoip ecttIu 6 ronop onou npoaKuusiu 6si. 

Our ancestors gave reverence on this mountain but you say that the 
necessary place of reverence is in Jerusalem. 


17 . 



Logos A. The MSS at this point have the heading upnoobia Kpunrri, Aoyoc; A. 
While upnoobia Kpunrri is understandable - Esoteric Song, Cantio Arcana, Secret 
Chant - the meaning of Aoyoc; A is conjectural, with suggestions including The 
Fourth Song, The Fourth Formula, and the Fourth Discourse, with the obvious 
implication that there are, or were, four such hermetic songs, formulae, or 
discourses, with various suggestions as to those other three, such as 
Poemandres 31, tractate V:10, and Asclepius 41, all of which are relatively 
short. 

every Physis of Kosmos. Among the presencings of the Kosmos described here 
by their physis are Earth, Trees, the Heavens, Air, and Water. 

In respect of Kosmos and physis, gv. tractate XII: 14, 

dudyKri 6s Kai p nponoia Kai r\ cpucric; opyaua son rod Koapiou 

Necessitas, forseeing, and physis, are implements of Kosmos 


Gaia. yp. Earth as elemental principle, hence the personification here since 
Earth is being directly, personally, invoked. 

open, duoiynupi. Cf. Papyri Graecae Magicae, XXXVI. 312ff. The term was often 
used in both mystic odes and in classical magicae incantations. The Latin aperio 
well expresses the sense, as in "aperire librum et septem signacula eius," 
(Jerome, Revelation V:5) and "et cum aperuisset sigillum secundum." (Jerome, 
Revelation VI:3) 

j uoyAdq. Here, not a literal 'bolt' or 'lock' but what prevents (access to) or is a 
defence against something. 

Abyss. d(3uCTCTou. This is the emendation of Reitzenstein for the various readings 
of the MSS. Nock has op(3pou which does not make sense here, for why "open 
what prevents" rain? In respect of a(3uCTcrop, gv. tractate 111:1. 

incurvate. This unusual English term is appropriate here to poetically suggest 
the sense of the Greek - cteiw - which is to bend from side to side as if shaken by 
an earthguake, by a trembling of the Earth. 

Master Artisan, ktictegoc; Kupiou. 'Founding Lord', or less poetically. Lord of 
Creation. Theos as creator-artisan is mentioned in Poemandres 9, with the term 
there, and in tractate IV: 1, being bppioupyou. Qv. also buuapip 6s rob 0 eou 6 
alum (the craft of theos: Aion) in tractate XI:3. 


clan. kukAoc;. Here signifying a particular group, or a particular assembly, of 
people as in the English expression "the inner circle." Hence, "the clan of 



theos". 


Sweet water. yAuku u6oop. The sweetness of water suitable to drink. Cf. John 
4:10, u6oop ^u)u, the 'living water' - that is, the water of life, u6oop ^oogc;. 

bring light to. In respect of (paiixn as 'bringing light', cf. Plato, Timaeus, 39b, 

(poop 6 Osop augi|/£u eu rg npop ygu bsurspa rum nspioboou, 6 6g nun 
KEKAgKogisn rjAion, ina oti paAiara sip ananxa cpainoi Ton oupanon 

theos ignited a light in that second circle from Earth, named now as 
Helios, so that it could bring light to all of the heavens 

fond celebration. Regarding suAoyia in a neutral way which does not impute the 
Christian sense of "praise the Lord", gv. Poemandres 22, 

napayiuopai aurop Eyd) o Noup xoip oaioip Kai ayaOoip Kai KaOapoip 
Kai EAsgpocii, xoip euctePouot, Kai g napoucria pou yinsrai |3og0£ia, 

Kai EU0i)p ra nanra ynoopi^ouai Kai Ton naTEpa iAaaKonTai 
dyangTiKwp Kai EuxapnjTouarn suAoyounTsp Kai upnounTsp 
TETaypsnoop npop ai)Ton Tg aTopyg 

I, perceiveration, attend to those of respectful deeds, the honourable, the refined, 
the compassionate, those aware of the numinous; to whom my being is a help so 
that they soon acquire knowledge of the whole and are affectionately gracious 
toward the father, fondly celebrating in song his position. 

my Arts. As at Poemandres 31 - which is also a traditional doxology (do^oAoyia) 
to theos - the sense of dunapsoon is not 'powers', forces (or something similar 
and egually at variance with such a laudation) but 'arts'; that is, particular 
abilities, gualities, and skills. Here, these abilities and skills - the craft - relate 
to esoteric song; to be able to be an effective laudator in respect of theos and 
"every Physis of Kosmos." 
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numinous, ayiop. As in the Poemandres tractate and other tractates. 

knowledge. As at Poemandres 26, yuobaip here could be transliterated as gnosis 
although I incline toward the view that such a transliteration might - given what 
the term gnosis now imputes, as for example in being a distinct 'spiritual way' - 
lead to incorrectly imposing modern meanings on the text. 

numinal understanding, (pum^co here implies an understanding given by a 
divinity, as for example in spiritual enlightenment, something that is not 
conveyed if a single word such as 'enlightened' is used as a translation. In order 
to express something of the Greek, I had used the term 'numinal understanding' 
with numinal implying 'divine' as at tractate III: 1, 



Ao^a nanTcon 6 0eoc; Kai 0£ion Kai cpucnc; 0s(a 

The numen of all beings is theos: numinal, and of numinal physis. 

phaos. As at Poemandres 4ff - and in other tractates - a transliteration of cpcac; - 
using the the Homeric cpaoc;, given that it (like physis) is a fundamental 
principle of Hermetic weltanschauungen and one which the overused English 
word 'light', with all its modern and Christian interpretations, does not 
satisfactorily express. 

mastery. Implying mastery over one's self, cf. Chaucer, The Physician's Tale: 
"Bacus hadde of hir mouth right no maistrie." (v. 58) 

respectful of custom. Sikocioc;. Not 'righteous', which imposes abstract 
theological meanings (mostly derived from the Old and New Testaments) on the 
text, but rather 'respectful of custom', of dutifully doing one's duty (that is, 
being honourable) toward both the gods and other mortals. 

Honesty. dAgdsia. Given that those who are urged to sing are personifications, 
this is not some abstract, disputable, 'truth' but as often elsewhere in classical 
literature, a revealing, a dis-covering, of what is real as opposed to what is 
apparent or outer appearance. In personal terms, being honest and truthful. 

Through me, may Kosmos accept... 6T spou ds^ai to nan Aoycp. I take this with 
the following AoyiKr)i> 0uorai>, and to nan as vocative, and poetically combine 
the unnecessary Aoycp with AoyiKr|i>. As punctuated by Nock et al it would with 
AoyiKijn 0ucriai> literally be something such as "through me accept in speech All 
That Exists/the Kosmos, an offering spoken," which - in the context of the song 
and of theos being to nay, All That Exists/the Kosmos - is distinctly odd. 

Here, as in v. 19, translating to nan as Kosmos, rather than 'All That Exists' to 
elucidate the meaning and avoid awkward phraseology. 

respectful wordful offerings. Qv. Poemandres 31. The difficult to translate Greek 
term AoyiKf)i> 0uaran implies an offering, and one which is both respectful and 
conveyed by means of words but which words are of themselves insufficient, 
inadeguate, with the term 'wordful' suggesting such insufficiency as well as 
doubling for Aoycp in the previous line. 
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I take AoyiKr]i> 0uorai> (respectful wordful offerings) as the end of the named, 
the metaphysical, 'esoteric song' (upucodia Kpunrg) with what follows - lines 
214-235, that is, until the interjection by Thoth - a personal evokation, a chant, 
to theos - to nan - for acceptance of the offering (the singing of the esoteric 



song) followed by a personal request to remain enlightened, followed by an 
epiphonema which includes sentiments of personal gratitude. 


Life, recure, crcb^s ^oof). Recure - from the classical Latin recuro - is an 
interesting, if neglected, English word and is apposite here implying as it does 
restore (to health), heal, and preserve. As mentioned in Poemandres 17 
regarding Life and Phaos, 

6 6s Audptunoc; ek ^ooqc; Kai tpcuxoc; eyeueto eIc; ipuxgu Kai noun, ek psn 
^(jogc; v|/uxf)n, ek 6e tpcuxoc; noun 

Of Life and Phaos, the human came to be of psyche and perceiveration; from Life - 
psyche; from Phaos - perceiveration 


Theos, spiritus. nnsupa 0ee. In respect of nnsupa Nock considered it doubtful 
and noted the suggestion of Keil, nnsupaxi^s, although nnsupa 0 ee - theos, 
pneuma (spiritus) - does seem appropriate: theos, 'a breath', a breathing, 
Pneuma; which breathing imbues beings with life and spirit, with pnuema. 

Breath-Giver, Artisan. nnsupaxocpops 6qpioupy£. Literally, "Pnuema-Bearing, 
Artisan." The Master Craftsman whose craft is to make - to construct, to create - 
living beings. 
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Because of your desire. Qv. v. 4, dsAppaxi 0eou. 
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I follow Festugiere and take xtn crco xqn EuAoyian xauxqn Asyopengn as 
belonging to Thoth, not Hermes. 

a more numinal perceiveration. Regarding snicpcuxi^u), qv. v. 16, yuwctic; dyha, 
(pumadsic; ano aou and the comment on 'numinal understanding'. As there, 
what is meant is not some ordinary type of 'illumination' but rather a divinely- 
inspired or a divinely-given understanding. Here, this understanding has 
enhanced the perceiveration Thoth has acquired. 

from my heart. As at v. 4, cpppp as a metaphor for the heart. Which explains the 
response of Hermes: pg aaKoncug. 

essentiator. Qv. v. 4. 

kyrios. A transliteration of the Greek, appropriate here given what terms such 
as 'Lord' and 'Master' now so often denote, and given Poemandres 6, 



Outgo yuu)0i- to iv aoi (3Asnou Kai aKouou, Aoyoc; Kupiou, 6 ds uouc; 
naTgp 0s6p. ou yap dilorauTai an' aAAgAGon- eugjotc; yap toutgou sarin 

n 

Then know that within you - who hears and sees - is logos kyrios, although 
perceiveration is theos the father. They are not separated, one from the other, 
because their union is Life. 
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invokation. suxopai. Not 'pray' - which has too many Christian and other 
non-Hellenic religious connotations - but invokation, as in appeal to a deity, to 
call upon, to offer a laudation or an offering. Qv. Aeschylus, Agamemnon, 933, 
gu^Go 0£oip dsiaac; au cud’ spdsiu rads, did you invoke the gods because you 
feared doing such things? 

the unrottable produce, ra d0duara ysuripaTa. Literally, "the 
deathless/immortal produce". Taking dddnaroc; metaphorically contrasts well 
with the preceding 'bearing good fruit'. 

the tradition. In respect of napadoaic;, cf. napadidonai pot in v. 1. As there, the 
suggestion is of a disclosing of some ancestral teaching or wisdom; the 
disclosing by a teacher or master to a pupil. 

rouners For 'rouner' in respect of didpoAop, gv. v. 13, sip ou unspugpari adpgu 
iua pf] cupsu didpoAoi rod nanroc; sip roue; noAAoup. 

noesis. A technical, mystical, term, gv. the comment on 'noetic sapientia' in v. 2. 
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